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Studies in Hegel’s Philoso- 
phy of Religion, 
WITH AN APPENDIX ON CHRIS- 
TIAN UNITY IN AMERICA. By J. 
MacsrivE Sterrett, D.D., Professor 
of Ethics and Apologetics in the Seabury 
Divinity School. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$2.00. 
Fi any mem A weg hit te oar grate org A 


lyzed and considered in a sympathetic manner, 
and rom an enlightened point of view.”—New York 


ne. 
” amid the controversies of the time, it opens a 
view of fnodamental truth which may be a solvent 
for many doubts and differences.”’—Professor C. C. 


vERETT, D.D. : 
“The author makes the abstruse subject as intelli- 
gible as it well can be.’","—New York Observer. 





WINTER RESORTS. 
California of the South: 


ITS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, CLI- 
MATE, RESOURCES, ROUTES OF 
TRAVEL, AND HEALTH-RESORTS. 
Being a Complete Guide to Southern 
California. By Watrer LInpDLey, 
M.D., and J. P. Wipnery, A.M., M.D. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
New edition, fully revised, and with Addi- 
tions. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


The Florida of To-day. 


A GUIDE FOR TOURISTS AND SET- 
TLERS. By James Woop Davipson, 
M.A. With Railway and County Map 
printed in colors, and [llustrations. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


A new work on Florida. Prof. Davidson, the au- 
thor, has resided several years in Fiorida, and is thor- 
oughly well acquainted with his theme. 








Hand-Book of American 


Winter Resorts. 


FOR TOURISTS AND INVALIDS. 
With Maps, Illustrations, and Table of 
Railway Fares. New Edition, revised 
for the Season of 1890-91. Large 12mo, 
paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


History of the American 
Episcopal Church: 


From the Planting of the Colonies to the 
End of the Civil War. By Rev. 
S. D. McConne.t, D.D. 400 pages, 
octavo. Third Edition. 








STYLES. 
No. 1. Plain dark cloth binding.... .. $2 00 
No. 2, Smooth dark cloth, with gilt top 2 25 
No. 3. Half calf, gilt top......cscccseee 3 00 
No. 4. Half morocco, gilt top........-. 3 00 


“The book deserves to be widely read and heartily 
admired. ... He applies the method of Macaulay 
and McMaster, and rivals the vigor and vivacity of 
their style.”"— The Churchman. 


“The most brilliant history of the Church... 
that has ever appeared.’’— Southern Church 


** One of the most entertaining books we have read 
for many a day.""—The Nation, N. Y. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 
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The Best Things 
In Cookery 


Are always made with the Royat Bak- 
ING Powper. It imparts that peculiar 
lightness, sweetness and flavor noticed 
in the finest rolls, biscuit, cake, etc., 
and which the most expert pastry cooks 
declare is unobtainable by the use of 
any other raising agent. 

The Royat Baxinc Pownkrr, besides 
rendering the food more palatable and 
wholesome, is, because of its higher 
leavening power, the most economical. 

The Royat makes more and better 
food than any other baking powder 


because it is the purest. 


The latest investigations by the United States 
and Canadian Governments show the Royal Baking 
Powder a cream of tartar powder superior to all 
others in leavening strength. 





NOW READY. 


The Life of Fesus, the Chrast. 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








Completed Edition. In two volumes octavo, neatl 
packed in a card box. Cloth, $5.50; sheep, $7.50; half 


morocco, $9.50. Second volume alone: Cloth, $3; sheep, 
$4; half morocco, $5. 


This edition resembles in size, color of binding, typography, etc., Vol. 1 of the unfin- 
ished octavo edition published by J. B. Ford & Co. in 1871, but has many more illustra- 
tions. Owners of that edition can now, therefore, complete their sets, or can return us the 
old volume as part payment for the new set. Terms on application. 

Of the second volume, the first eight chapters are as Mr. Beecher wrote them. Chap- 
ters 26-32 have been compiled from Mr. Beecher’s sermons preached along the line of this 
special subject. The text of ‘‘ The Gospels Consolidated’ has been omitted from Vol. 1, 
and separate appendixes substituted containing titles and subject matter, with references to 
the Scripture passages. A second appendix has been added to Vol. 2, containing an elab- 
orate description of the engravings, with much new and interesting matter relating to the 
Holy Land, ete. pa alter Dig Bes: , ae 


BROMEFIELD & CO., Publishers, 


658 BROADWAY, = NEW YORE. 


THE ADV “ANG on co KINGDOM Ee: 
GENTS WANTED 22-287 eicicee 
Send for Illustrated c.. 

Circulars and Terms 


American Pubi’g Co, Hartford.Ct 
LADIES and GFNTLEMEN PER 


Boston or St. Louis. wrwmon earen 








THIS BRIGHT NEW (89) 


needs the brightest and best of music. The 2,000,000 
readers of this ad. are all invited to provide them- 
selves with music or music books from our complete 
and varied stock. 


Send freely for lists and information. 


SOME OF OUR NEWEST BOOKS, 
SONGS OF IRELAND. Shunt ver tov 


POTTER'S RESPONSES AND SENTENCES. 


15 cts.; $6.75 doz. A timely and good collection, 
which will be welcomed by many choirs. More than 
50 short pieces, with a number of Glorias, Chants, &c. 


PRAYER AND PRAISE. focd%tca cary cantata 


for a Choir or Chorus. 50 cents; $4.50 per dozen. 

M ASONIC ODE Fithian. A new, most conven- 
¢ ient book of easy and good mu- 

sic, perfectly fitted for the Masonic ritual. Much 

needed. 60 cents; $6 per dozen. 


COMIC AND MINSTREL SONGS. $12°:.« 


songs, well calculated to make time pass cheerfully. 
BANNER FOLI Violin and Piano. Winner. 

* Large number of popular 
melodies, skillfully arranged for Violin, with Piano 
accompaniment. 


MANDOLIN AND PIANO DUETS. Xyoness 


popular airs for Mandolin and Piano. $1.00. 
Any Book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


is our new 
avd beautiful 
Easter-day 
exercise for 
the 8. 8. It 


consists of excellent songs, responsive Scripture read- 
ings, interesting recitations, etc. Price, 5 cents. 


Christian Life Songs,” wasea's"ssintis 
‘Beautiful Songs,” preter’ noble, warm 


iv) in’’ to mere  rattlin 

4 

Living Fountain.’ to, mere, zattling 

substantial, stirring. and lasting tunes, find their 

choice in these books. 35c. sach—one sample copy 
for examination, only 20c. NO free copies. 


“The Enchanted Wood.”’.,A,>3v a4 beau- 


eretta, adapted to the use of Public Schools and other 
entertainments. By T. M. Towne. Easily gotten 
up; charming effects. Price, 35 cents. 

_We publish the beet book for choirs, day‘school, 
singing school, etc. Send for catalogue 


S. W. STRAUB & CO., 
243 State Street, - - Chicago. 











NEW EASTER MUSIC! 
CHRIST REX ALTED A Service for Easter Sun- 
‘ «day. Anthems for the 
Choir ; familiar Hymns for the Congregation; new 
Choruses ; appropriate Bible Readings; the whole 
carefully arranged for the Festival of the Resurrec- 
tion, by the Rev. Ropert Lowgr. 16 pages. 
ANNUAL No 15 An eight-page collection of 
. * splendid Carols for Sumday- 
Schools, Easter Festivals, by our popular authors. 
Price of either of the above, 5 cents each by mail; 
$4.00 per 100 by express, not prepaid. Any pre- 
vious issue opine at same price. 
Send for Special Catalogue of Easter Anthems for 
your Choir. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN ©CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., New York. 





ANTED! —— lady in every township 


“The HOME BEYOND;” 


or, ‘* Views of Heaven,” by Bishop Fallows. The 
h st com dat from leading clorgymen 
and religious papers. Circulars and Outfit 

EE. Address NATIONAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION, 103 Srarez Srezer, Cuicago. 








FRENCH, GERMAN, - - 
- - SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten_weeks’ study, master either of 
these sufficiently for ~da: i- 
oo conversa, by Dr. Exon. 5" Room Loy oe 

TEM. Terms, 85. 
ie eles of each language, with privilege of oa 
to all 77 and correction of exercises. Sample 
copy, Part I., 25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSGHAFT CO., 299 Washington St., Boston. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


like establishment in the ld. F 
class -hand Instruments at belt new Re 
Cegpetndions advice given on all makes. Machines 
sold on monthly payments. An 
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TYPEWRITER i” Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, § 144 Lasalle St., Chicago. 
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OUT OF PAPER? 


If so,and you wish to obtain the leading papers of 
the day, when purchasing, ask your stati for, 
nist on having, 

BOSTON LINEN (for society correspondence). 

BOSTON BOND (for foreign correspondence). 

BUNKER HILL (for every-daycorresp 

These papers have gained an unprecedented reputa- 
tion in every State and Territory on account of their 
excellent quality and reasonable price. If your sta- 
tioner does not keep them, and will not get them for 
you, do not accept any others, but send us your name, 
mentioning ** Christian Union,” and we will forward 
you our complete set of 


SAMPLES FREE. 


We send full information as to price, styles, size 
etc., also samples and price of stamping your initial, 
monogram, crest, coat-of-arms, street address, etc., 
upon the paper. 

SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
PAPER MERCHANTS, 


49 & 51 Franklin Street ‘Entire Building), Boston, Mass. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
* W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


= 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
4 Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
. ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 















as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers | everywhere. : 
W.BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute for Mother's Milk. 
INVALUABLE 
wm CHOLERA INFANTUM ano TEETHING. 
A quickly assimilated Food for DYSPEPTICS, 
CONSUMPTIVES, CONVALESCENTS 
a PERFECT NUTRIENT inall wasting diseases, 
REQUIRES NO COOKING, KEEPS IN ALL CLIMATES, 


for our book,“*The Care ane Feedingot 
SE NP infants,” mailed free to Me na 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., Sooren Masa 
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Cleanfast Black Stockings 
STRONGEST AND BEST. 


Warranted never to crock 
or fade. Silk finish. 


Retaw Brancues: 
2W. lsth St 
927 B’dway, }New York 
107 State St., Chicago. 
20 Temple Pi., Boston. 
57 Kuchid Av. ‘Cleveiand 
66 W. 4th St, ‘Cincinnati 








Send for Price List 
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To any Mother sending us her name and 

ress on a tal card we will send two 
sample tins of Nestlé’s Milk Food, sufficient 
for four meals. Nestlé’s Food requires the 
addition of water only in its preparation. 
The best and safest diet for infants all the 
year wg Talk —_— aur ie gr about 
it. Thos. Leemin le Agents U. 
S., 55 Park Place, seo York. 


Malted Milk, 


For Infants, Dyspeptics, and invalids, 


An extract of pure, fresh cow's. milk, combined with 
the cereals in 8 powder form; requires no cook- 
ing. A meal is instantly prepared; by dissolving a 
portion in water. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


Rr ecest was the political topic uppermost 
last week. On Wednesday came Canada’s pro- 
posal of a renewal of the reciprocity treaty of 1854, 
and on Friday President Harrison’s proclamation an- 
nouncing that a reciprocity agreement with Brazil 
had been concluded. Each was a surprise to the 
country, and each in a high degree significant. Of 
the two, Canada’s action promises less important 
results immediately, but perhaps more important 
ones ultimately. Its proposal is made by the Min- 
istry of the party which has always been hostile to 
closer trade relations with the United States. Yet 
this Ministry, immediately upon making the pro- 
posal, has dissolved Parliament and appealed to the 
country for an indorsement of its programme. 
This movement is regarded throughout Canada as 
a very masterly piece of political strategy on the 
part of the Conservatives. The Liberals, who 
stand for unrestricted reciprocity, have been 
gaining in strength, and hoped to dislodge the pro- 
tectionists at the regular elections next year. Sir 
John Macdonald, by holding the elections now, and 
by himself proposing a moderate reciprocity treaty, 
has deprived his opponents of their strongest ground 
for assailing him, and will probably be returned to 
power with increased strength. The chief pro- 
visions of the treaty outlined are the renewal of 
the old reciprocity treaty “with modifications re- 
quired by altered circumstances,” and the extension 
of privileges to American fishermen on condition 
that Canadian fish shall be admitted free into 
American markets. The proffer of this treaty came 
without any formal negotiations with our own State 
Department, which is believed to be rather un 
friendly toward reciprocity with Canada. If this 
be the case, and if, as Canadian Liberals assert, Sir 
John Macdonald is himself still opposed to closer 
relations between Canada and ourselves, the con- 
clusion of a far-reaching reciprocity treaty may be 
for the present impossible. Nevertheless the fact 
that the Conservatives in Canada have conceded so 
much to the demand for freer trade gives promise 
that the three thousand miles of artificial barriers 
between the two countries will be broken down 


sooner than we had believed. 


* * 
* 


Reciprocity with Brazil is, of course, a far less 
important matter, but the Brazilian treaty is an. 
nounced as a fact accomplished. In it the policy 
which Mr. Blaine has championed furnishes con- 
crete results which are greeted with approval by men 
of all parties. In consideration of the free admis- 
sion into our ports of Brazilian sugar, molasses, coffee, 
and hides—the articles upon which the President 
was authorized, at his discretion, to impose duties 
by the “reciprocity ” clause in the McKinley bill— 
the Government of Brazil after April 1 will admit 
into all its ports, free of duty, a number of Ameri- 
can agricultural products, salted pork and fish, 
cotton-seed oil, coal, agricultural and mining 
machinery, and materials for the construction and 
equipment of railroads. Besides these articles to 
be admitted free there are others upon which 
American producers are to receive a reduction of 
twenty-five per cent. in the tariff now inforee. In 
this second schedule are included the principal 
packing-house products, manufactures of cotton, 
iron, and steel, manufactures of leather except 
shoes, and all manufactures of wood, including 
carriages and wagons. A critical examination in- 
dicates that the first of these lists is more imposing 
than important, inasmuch as most of the agricultural 


products enumerated are scarcely imported at all 
into Brazil, though the present duties upon them 
are very light. According to the statement of a 
prominent exporter in the ‘‘Commercial Adver- 
tiser,” the most important concession here seems 
to be the removal of the ten per cent. duty on 
wheat flour, which furnishes more than one-third 
of the $9,000,000 of goods which we now export to 
Brazil. The reduction of one-fourth in duties upon 
the articles in the second schedule is apparently a 
more important discrimination in our favor. Lard, 
for example, is now taxed in Brazil twenty per 
cent., and cotton clothing thirty per cent. In the 
one case American exporters will have an advantage 
of five per cent. over their European competitors, 
and in the other case seven and a half per cent. 
These concessions ought to enable us to largely in- 
crease our exports to Brazil. So far as can be 
seen from the President’s proclamation, the inter- 
ests of American consumers have in no wise 
been sacrificed to obtain these advantages for 
American producers. If this be true, and no dis- 


criminating duty is later to be imposed upon 


the sugars from other countries so as to give the 
Brazilians a monopoly of our markets, then this 
treaty is a most brilliant victory in diplomacy for 
Secretary Blaine, as well as a long stride for the 


Nation in the direction of unfettered trade. 


* * 
* 


The Marquis di Rudini has organized a new 
ministry in Italy, and has expressed himself as de- 
termined to enforce economy without in any way 
disturbing the Triple Alliance. The difficulty 
of the political situation in Italy arises from 
the unwillingness of any Italian statesman to 
put his shoulders under the burden which Crispi 
has imposed upon the country. We have com- 
mented from time to time on what appears to 
be the financial exhaustion of Italy. There is 
hardly a city in the whole kingdom that is not on 
the verge of bankruptcy ; the great moneyed con- 
cerns are straining their credit and capital to the 
utmost; in the country districts distress is widely 
prevalent, and the number of poor out of employ- 
ment and unable to secure it is great and rapidly 
increasing. Taxation has apparently reached its 
limit, and the patience of the Italian people under 
the circumstances has been remarkable. They 
have been exceedingly restive, but they have gone 
on bearing their burdens, because they have be- 
lieved that, in some sense, these burdens were part 
of the price of freedom and nationality. They 
have admired the courage and pluck of Signor 
Crispi, who has put Italy into the rank of first-class 
powers, and, by allying her with Austria and Ger- 
many, has given her a great place in Europe. This 
has gratified Italian pride, but it has added tre- 
mendously to Italian burdens. On the eve of the 
last election the promise of Crispi that the burden 
of taxation would not be increased was accepted in 
good faith, and the apparently cynical violation of 
that promise has created the present situation. 
The only way out of that situation is apparently 
the reduction of military expenditures and so of 
the military foree; but to reduce the military 
force would be to withdraw Italy from the Triple 
Alliance and from her position as a first-class 
power. Much could be saved, too, by abandoning 
Italian claims in Abyssinia; but both these steps 
would involve a serious sacrifice of national pride, 
and we shall await with curiosity the financial pro- 
gramme of the new Premier. 


* * 
¥* 


The Conservative majority at the recent parlia- 
mentary election in Spain proves to be quite as 
decisive as was anticipated. Oat of the 431 seats 


in the Cortes, the Conservatives have captured 311, 
the remaining 120 being divided between the Lib- 
erals, the Radicals, and other small political sec- 
tions. This result, as we intimated when the recent 
elections for Provincial Assemblies were held, was 
expected by the Conservatives and Liberals alike. 
Sagasta has made a brave but losing fight. He 
had opposed to him the great political sagacity and 
statesmanship of Canovas, the whole influence of 
the Government, the lingering conservatism of the 
country people, and the growing disposition to ex- 
periment with protection. The latter tendency had 
invaded the Liberal ranks and divided the Liberal 
party. Under the circumstances, it is not surpris- 
ing that the Conservative Premier Canovas, who 
has conducted the campaign with signal skill, has 
won a decisive victory, and the result of the first 
election under the present universal suffrage act 
shows the country to be distinctly Conservative. 
It will probably be a long time before the Spanish 
Liberals will have an even chance. It is only at 
times of political reaction against some particular 
Conservative measure which presses heavily on the 
Conservative constituency that the Liberals are 
brought to the front. 
* » * 

Last year, as many of our readers doubtless re- 
member, the controversy between the Germans and 
the Czechs in the Austrian Empire was settled by 
something like a proportional distribution of admin- 
istrative offices between the two races and equality 
of use of the two languages. It was hoped that 
that settlement would prove final, and that, among 
other things, the demand that the Emperor of 
Austria should be crowned King of Bohemia would 
be dropped ; but these anticipations have not been 
realized, and the sudden dissolution of the Austrian 
Reichsrath is interpreted as a confession of the 
failure of this scheme of reconciliation. We com. 
mented, at the time, on the fact that in this scheme 
the party known as the Young Czechs, who are 
radical on the question of nationality, were ex- 
cluded. Since that time the Young Czechs, who 
may be characterized in general terms as Radicals, 
have been fighting the Old Czechs, who may be 
described, on the other hand, as Conservatives. It 
was with the Old Czech party that the Germans 
made their arrangement, one of the features of 
which was the common use of both the German 
and Czech languages in the Government of Bohe- 
mia. The Young Czechs have not for a moment 
receded from their position of demanding the com- 
plete autonomy of Bohemia. They insist that 
Bohemia should be put on the same plane as Hun- 
gary, thus transforming the dual Empire into a 
kind of federal system. Since the agreement the 
Old Czech party has been rapidly going to pieces. 
Its leader, Herr Rieger, in the hope of recovering 
something of his lost influence in Bohemia, has 
taken the ground that the agreement made between 
him and Count Taaffe was really a private matter, 
and on the strength of this position he has been de- 
manding of late that the Czech language alone 
should be used for governmental purposes in Bohe- 
mia. The position of political groups in Austria 
is so complicated that no one can predict the out- 
come of the present situation. The dissolution of 
the Reichsrath involves, of course, a new election, 
and until that election has been held the sentiment 
of the country cannot be ascertained. Count Taaffe 
depended for his majority on the support of the 
Old Czechs, and their desertion has brought about 
the dissolution of the Reichsrath. 

* * 
* 
The “Evening Post” has recently published 
two letters upon the tax reforms in France and 
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tour of Canada it should not be neglected, and 
one might easily return that way. Ottawa, the 
Dominion capital, is a gay little city when 
Parliament is in session, and the receptions, 
toboggan parties and other festivities at Rideau 
Hall, the residence of the Governor-General, 
are in progress. One requires something in 
the way of introduction, of course, to enjoy 
these; but when that has been obtained a 
visitor to Ottawa in January will find all the 
entertainment on his hands he could ask for. 
Toronto is notso well placed either in climate, 
tradition or circumstances to attract a winter 
visitor, and does not differ appreciably from the 
cities south of the lakes. 

* wd % 

Imitating Montreal, winter sports and an 
occasional carnival have been organized in Bur- 
lington, Vt., which are well worth attending, 
and the climate and opportunities for healthful 
enjoyment there, and in many other of those 
fine New England towns—Rutland, St. Johns- 
bury, Newport (superb sleighing on Lake Mem- 
phremagog), Jackson, N. H., &c.—where 
winter is winter, and can be relied upon, are 
almost as good as in Canada. The peculiar 
beauty of the snow scenery, and the bracing 
crispness and balsamic quality of the air there, 
have lately attracted discriminating persons to 
the White Mountains in midwinter. Saratoga 
Springs has long been accustomed to a few 
winter visitors, and several of her smaller hotels 
find it possible to remain open all the year 
round, while the experience of many health 
seekers who have derived great benefit from 
staying inthe Adirondacks during the winter is 
attracting more persons there whose lungs 
require them to leave the rough, damp weather 
of the coast, and yet who do not care to 
go to the far South. Several hotels are 
now open in winter, notably the Amper- 
sand, on Lower Saranac Lake, and at Saranac 
village there is always a large winter colony. A 
winter visit to the woods is an experience not to be 
forgotten. The splendor of the mid-winter land- 
scape, the bracing quality of the air, the superb 
sleighing and the winter sports combine to give the 
woods apeculiarcharm. Niagara Fallsis, of course. 
almost as attractive in winter as at any time, and when 
the ‘‘ice mountain,” at the base of the cataract, isinits 
best condition, many railway excursions, at reduced 
fares, are given. Watkins Glen offers a long list of 
enjoyable recreations at that season, and the neigh- 
boring Glen Springs Sanitarium is always open. 


* * 

The steady cold and large population surrounding 
St. Paul, have permitted the residents of that section 
to imitate the winter sports and carnivals of 
Montreal most successfully, and for similar rea- 
sons they have a good foundation for their boast 
as to the excellence of their climate at that sea- 
son. Certainly no one who will consent to clothe 
himself and behave as the natives 
fear the zero temperature of St. Paul. 
nificent weather for a 
healthy man, and a 
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From “‘Mountain Park Hotel.” 


so intense as when seen under the silent sky of 
January. A special visit to the National Park is not 
advisable ; yet if that were one’s only chance it 
would be worth while to go at least as far as the 
geysers, which must present a peculiarly bizarre 
effect when surrounded by snow. The mining oper- 
ations which make the towns of Montana interesting 
are as easily observable in winter as in summer ; and 
at Helena, apart from its general attractions, one 
could spend a delightful day at the suburban Hotel 
Broadwater, where hot mineral springs feed a swim- 
ming tank over 600 feet long, covered by a roof of 
stained glass and thoroughly warmed. 
* 


* * 

It is a question whether winter is not the better 
season for a visit to Victoria and the Puget Sound 
region. There is much rain, to be sure, but it is 
rarely too cold for comfort, and on clear days the 
large amount of snow upon the Cascade and Olympic 
mountains adds greatly to their picturesqueness. 
The same is true of Portland and the Willamette 
Valley. From there, by rail to San Francisco, some 
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700 miles, the journey can be made as com- 
fortably, if not as enjoyably, as in warm 
weather, and Mount Shasta becomes an object 
of singular grandeur, with the storms hurtling 
about its crags, and perhaps the snow-bonnets 
streaming away from its peak. 

* * * 

Central California has a large number of 
places of interest to the tourist, but few 
belong to the winter list. In San Francisco 
this season is as pleasant as—perhaps pleas- 
anter than—the opposite, for now the dreadful 
winds and all pervading dust of summer are 
subdued, if not altogether absent. At Mon- 
terey, however, is found a true winter resort, 
which is justly regarded as among the most 
noted in the whole Union. Protected from 
the mountain winds, surrounded by luxuriant 
and varied vegitation, and supplied with every 
convenience and luxury money can procure, 
the magnificent Hotel del Monte invites a visit, 
which may linger on until it becomes a resi- 
dence ; and it is no small part of its attraction 
that the prices there are not above the reach 
of a moderate purse, while a cultivated and 
old-fashioned country furnishes plenty ‘to 
do” outside the hotel itself and the beach. 
Santa Cruz, near by, is growing in favor. 

* . * 

It is to Southern California, however, that 
one turns most confidently for winter pleas- 
ures on the Pacific Coast. This region, as far 
as it concerns the Eastern traveler, is merely 
the strip of coast extending from Santa Bar- 
bara southward to San Diego, a distance of 
perhaps 250 miles, and reaching inland to the 
hills, from 10 to 30 miles distant. There 
is little occasion here to expatiate upon the 
climate, which in winter closely resembles 


that of Egypt. Its equability is con- 
stant, and its dryness is proverbial. The 


only complaint made against the climate 
of Los Angeles is that it is too nearly perfect for 
‘‘ human nature’s daily food.” Residents bred in the 
Eastern States confess now and then that a rousing 
storm would give them a grateful sensation. But 
this sentiment meets with no favor from the man 
who has just fled from a superfluity of wetness and 
chilling gales. To him perpetual summer seems a 
perpetual paradise, and to the invalid dreading the 
advance of some insidious disease of throat or lungs 


the still and arid atmosphere is as the breath of life. 


* 
* * 


No two facts react upon each other more certainly 
and productively than travelers and travelers’ ac- 
commodations. The one constantly stimulates the 
other to new advances. As the tourist traffic to 
Southern California has increased, so have the rail- 
ways and hotels ; and as these have been improved 
greater crowds have come to take advantage of them. 
Within a very few years railways have branched out 
not only to every place of importance in the region, 
but have created an interest in and a civilization for 
many points of intrinsic merit never before taken 
advantage of. Now, 
instead of only one 
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beneficial one to many - 


an unhealthy one. 
Within a few miles 
of the city capital 


shooting and fishing 
are to be obtained in 
winter—a point of im- 
portance in the eyes 
of many young men. 


* * 

From St. Paul and 
Minneapolis three 
northern routes pro- 
ceed to the Pacific 
Coast. All run, in 
winter, double-win- 
dowed, well warmed 
cars, so that the trans- 
continental journey 
can be made with 
safety and comfort. 
The mountains pre- 
sent a magnificent 
aspect when clothed 
to their bases in snow, 
and the poetry of the 
great desolation of 
the plains is never 
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From “Virginia Summer Resorts.” 
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aie hotel in Southern 
California equal to the 
demands of patrons 
accustomed to East- 
ern hotels, there are 
half a dozen or more, 
while numberless 
lesser yet good houses 
open their doors in 
every city and village 
which can induce visi- 
tors to stop over 
night. Thus at Santa 
Barbara are the Ar- 
lington and San Mar- 
cus, at Pasadena the 
splendid Raymond, 
at Los Angeles the 
Nadeau, Westminster 
and others, with Re- 
dondo Beach close by, 
and at San Diego the 
magnificent Hotel 
Coronado,” on] |Cor- 
onado Beach, while 
at places of subor- 
dinate interest hotels 
exist of more modest 
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the first class of accommodations. 


ment he could ask for. 


* 
* 





Indies (to be spoken of presently) seems 
preferable to him. This is now a very 
easy matter, so far as transportation is 
concerned, and a choice of several 
routes isopen. One may go via New Or- 
leans or Kansas City across either New 
Mexico or Texas to El Paso, and thence 
Southward through the very center of Mexico, passing Chihuahua, 
Jimenez, Lerdo, Zacatecas, Queretaro and other large and typical 
towns to the City of Mexico. The distance from Kansas City to Mex- 
ico via this route is 2,398 miles. A shorter course (2,080 miles from 
Kansas City) is over the International line reached through the 
quaint Texan city of San Antonio. It crosses the Rio Grande at Eagle 
Pass and strikes southwest across the naked hills of Coahuila to a 
junction with the Central near Lerdo. A third, still shorter (1,714 
miles from Kansas City to the City of Mexico) route is that of the 
Mexican National Railway, which is also approached through San Antonio, Texas. It begins at Laredo, on the Rio Grande 
border, and passes thence directly south through historic Monterey, Saltillo, the great silver district of San Luis Potosi 
and Queretaro. These are the trunk lines, but many side trips are possible. Every large town in Mexico, except those 
in the extreme South and along the Pacific Coast, is now connected by rail with the capital. The cars used are American, 
and through Pullman cars are run between the City of Mexico and San Antonio and El Paso. In the City of Mexico are 
good hotels and familiar ways of living; but here the comforts for an inexperienced tourist cease. No hotels elsewhere 
are built or managed according to Northern ideas any more than are those of the United States, according to Mexican 
notions. A person willing to adapt himself to the ways of a new country can get along well enough, but the casual trav- 
eler cannot do this in the course of a rapid sight-seeing journey without waste of time, money and strength. Hence it 







































Waiting for the Train. From‘*Tourists’ Guide to City of 
Mexico.” Issued by Mexican National Railroad. 


proportions, but managed with reference to the wants of cultivated travelers. 
At the foremost of these great houses no more than $4 a day need be spent for 
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The majority of transient visitors to Southern California, perhaps, are mem- 
bers of the excursions sent out by the Raymond and other agencies. These travel 
in special trains and avail themselves of every luxury and advantage. They can 
buy coupon tickets entitling them to board at slightly reduced rates at the fore- 
most hotels, to make numberless side trips, and to return, if they wish, alone and 
by a different route. The popularity and numbers of these excursions increase 
annually, and on the whole they do not seem entitled to be regarded with that 
prejudice which is often well founded against traveling on this plan. 

The cost of a winter trip to Southern California with such a party, covering 
all traveling expenses, varies from $300 to $400, according to the route and ex- 
tent of side trips, but not including more than three days’ board after arriving 
in California. An economically disposed person could probably make the journey 
privately on an appropriation of $10 a day and have all the comfort and enjoy- 


In an overland trip to Mexico is to be found the very acme of enjoyable 
winter travel, unless one is so fond of the ocean that the voyage to the West 








Crab Catching Near Fortress Monroe. 


From“ Hygeia Hotel,” Issued by F. N. Pike. 


is probably best for any one who wishes to make a fast and limited journey through Mexico to the best advantage to join one of the excursion parties, which at in- 
tervals of a few days leave New York and Chicago for a round trip. These have special trains of sleeping and dining cars, in which, if they choose, they may 
eat and sleep every day of the trip. Thus the vexation and discomfort of skirmishing for food and lodging in a strange land are avoided, while, on the 
other hand, time is saved for you by the manager, who has arranged in advance the programme of sight-seeing. There are many of us to whom atime 
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In the Heart of the North Wocds. From “Scribner's Magazine,” December, 1888. 


limit is not imperative, and who would esteem the joy of adventure in searching out for ourselves what interested us, and an opportunity for personal 
contact with the people, full compensation for any discomfort—the greatest privilege of travel, in fact. But it is undeniable that many look at the matter in 
quite another way, and for these the special excursions, which so far have been extremely satisfactory to their participants, are a great boon. The railways 
make liberal offers for excursion tickets, allowing stop-over privileges and making low rates for side trips, and it is probable that for $10 a day, by 
careful management, a traveler of experience, and knowing something of Spanish, could make a highly satisfactory railway tour of all Mexico. It must not 


be forgotten also that a number of steamship lines touch at Vera Cruz and Tampico, so that one may go or return by water if disposed. The all rail 
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journey from New York to the City of Mexico con- 
sumes seven days. 


* * 
The ease and quickness with which one can escape 
the harsh conditions of a Northern winter, and ex- 
















On the Main Street. 


From “The Caverns of Luray.” 
> Valley Land and Improvement Company. 
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change for the gloom of February the bloom of May, 
are realized by few of those even who are seeking 
for some relief from the misery of a New England 
spring, and some unfamiliar scene with which to re- 
gale a jaded mind. To these the Mexican tour out- 
lined in the foregoing paragraphs looks attractive ; 
but if they are invalids they perceive that, however 
much a residence in one of the higher districts of 
Mexico might benefit them, a continuous round of 
travel and sight-seeing is beyond their powers. 

To such—as well as to the strongest—the explora- 
tion of the West Indies offers a means of invigorat- 
ing enjoyment. Less than a week’s voyage from 
New York transports the traveler into weather as 
balmy as June, scenes of tropical verdure, and asso- 
ciations as varied, foreign and romantic, in nature and 
in history, as the weariest globe trotter could wish. 

Several lines of steamships run to Cuba, Hayti, 
Porto Rico, San Domingo and the Windward Islands 
and thence across to 
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or short as he pleases. A journey to the Bahamas, 
consuming two weeks and giving five days ashore on 
Fortune Island, will not cost more than $75 in travel- 
ing expenses. Three times that amount will carry 
him through the West Indies to the Mosquito Coast 
and back, permitting many stops and inland excur- 
sions (but, of course, the expenses on land must be 
added), and will consume seven weeks. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory round trip is the one which goes 
from New York directly to Jamaica, thence to Sa- 
vanilla and Cartagena, in New Granada; thence to 
Colon (where the passenger can inspect the Panama 
Canal and run over to the city of Panama and back); 
thence to Limona, where he can visit the beautiful 
capital of Costa Rica while the ship waits, and, 
thence to Greytown and Bluefields, in Nicaragua, and 
so back by a slow progress through the islands, stop- 
ping often, to Jamaica and home. This round tour, 

during which the passenger keeps the same state- 
room in the same steamer, occupies five 

weeks and costs about $140 for traveling 

expenses. His inland expenses would be 

added to suit himself. 






* * 

Better known, and long popular as a 
sanitarium, are the Bermuda Islands, which 
lie within three 
days of New 
York by the 
steamships of the 
Quebec Steam- 
ship Compa- 
ny’s Line. They 
are a group of 
coral islands 
some 600 miles 
off the coast of 
South Carolina, 
and have a dry 
and delightful 
climate, which 
in January and 
February is somewhat 
cooler than either Flori- 
da or Southern Cali- 
fornia, but equable, sun- 
ny and most salutary 
for an invalid. The 
temperature ranges for 
those months between 
70° and 80°, making it like a moderate June day 
in New York. The novelty of the scenes about him, 
the presence of an abundance of cheerful society 
(since the islands are an important military and 
naval port of England), the fresh fish and fruits that 
tempt his lagging appetite, and the many opportuni- 
ties for.doing something quite different from his 
ordinary occupations and amusements, all combine 
to render Bermuda most helpful to the sick and 
weary man and highly enjoyable to the well one, 
especially if he is sportively inclined. There are two 





the mainland. All 
these carry passen- 
gers, their rates are 


comparatively low, 
and time is allowed 
at most ports to make 
short excursions. 
Thus one could go up 
from Vera Cruz to the 
City of Mexico for a 
day or two. 

The steamships of 
the Atlas Company 
leave New York 
weekly, and wander 
all over the West 
Indian and Caribbean 
region. Thesteamers 
fine boats, and 
after Cape Hatteras 
has been passed the 
sea is usually quiet, 
while the greater part 
of the 
spent 
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voyage is 
in sheltered 
waters among the 
islands, that the 
terrors of a ‘rough 
passage” are re- 
duced to a _ mini- 

One can make 
trip as long 
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excellent hotels, the Hamilton and the Princess, 
managed by American proprietors, at Hamilton, 
which is the central town, and many lesser hotels, 
there and at St. George ; so that boarding houses or 
residences can be made as cheap as one wishes or as 
luxurious as could be desired. 

This same company runs a line of steamships to 
the Windward Islands, touching at St. Lucia, St. 
Kitts, Martinique, Trinidad and elsewhere. All of 
them are as attractive as the imagination conceives 
them to be, and the weather during the first four 
months of the year is never too warm for comfort. 
Port au Spain, in Trinidad, is a great meeting point 
for steamers, whence he can go to the ports of 
Venezuela, the Guianas, and far up the mighty 
Orinoco. This would be a less expensive way of 
spending two or three months than to go to Califor- 
nia or Mexico, or even to Florida, if you lived ina 
fashionable hotel. And what experiences you 
would bring back ! 

* wi * 

But we have been going far afield in swecping 
through Canada and California and Mexico around 
to the Bermuda Islands. Surely it is not necessary 
to go so far away in order to escape the rigors of 
February and March in New York or New England, 
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From**The American Carlsbad.’ Issued by the Bowden 


Lithia Springs Company. 


or to get recreation? No, itis certainly not. A day’s 
ride to the south will help you; two days’ ride may 
carry you from winter almost to summer in ordinary 
seasons. 

A wide range of choice exists as to where to pass 
your winter vacation—Old Point Comfort and Nor- 
folk, Western North Carolina, any one of a dozen 
springs and retreats in Northern Georgia, the piney 
woods health resorts of South Carolina and Georgia, 
Florida, New Orleans and the Gulf Coast. All these 
attract crowds of travelers from the whole Northern 

half of the Union as 
soon as New Year's 
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bells are done ringing. 

For those who go 
from the Northwest 
there is little variety 
en route. The Mam- 
moth Cave and Chat- 
tanooga and Atlanta 
lie in their path as 
halting places of curi- 
ous interest. But for 
the man from New 
York, bound to Flori- 
da, for example, the 
going may be made a 
means of much enjoy- 
ment if he chooses 
rightly. The most di- 
rect route probably is 
that known as the At- 
tlantic Coast Line. 
It passes through 
Washington and 
Richmond, and thence 
all the way through 
the sandy, pine-cov- 
ered region near the 
coast. Another route 
is that called the Pied- 
mont Line, which 
passes through Rich- 
mond, Danville 
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and Charlotte to Atlanta. This has a diversi- 
fied and often mountainous country, and many 
pretty little towns to divert the eye, and it is the 
route to Asheville and the ‘‘land of the sky,” as 
the mountaineers love to call the lofty beautiful 
region of Western North Carolina. Asheville now 
possesses a dozen or more well-appointed hotels and 
every appliance for the enjoyment of life and the re- 
covery of health. Other hotel centers and ‘“‘ springs” 
are found lower down the French Broad. The 
weather is not always warm. Snow falls and ice 
forms frequently, but the air is agreeably mild on 
most days and always exhilarating, and spring comes 
early. It has done many a weary and weak-nerved 

man and woman ‘a power of good,” as the natives 
" express it, to which 
result the beautiful 
scenery in all direc- 
tions has contrib- 
uted in no small de- 
gree. Each year sees 
some new point 
opened in Western 
North Carolina or 
on the Tennessee 
side of the Wa- 
tauga Mountains, 
among which Lin- 
ville, at the foot of 
Grandfather Moun- 
tain, and near the 
Cranberry iron dis- 
trict, is one of the ( 
newest candidates 
for favor. 

A third and most 
picturesque route 
to Georgia, Florida 
and the Gulf Coast 
is that along the 
great valley between 
the Blue Ridge and 
the  Alleghanies. 
Leaving New York 
in the evening, you 
take breakfast in 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Before noon you 
have reached Luray 
and, if you are wise, 
have halted to visit 
the caverns there, 
whose curious in- 
terest cannot be 
overstated. A few 
miles beyond, at 
Grottoes Station, is 
Weyer’s Cave, which 
is an object of rare 
interest and beauty. 
Here, as at Luray, 
excellent inns open 
their doors, and 
both caves are 
lighted by elec- 
tricity and are 
dry and well pro- 
vided with walks, 
so that one can 
go about with- ys 
out any danger ; 
of wet feet or 
spoiled clothes, or 
a chill from damp- 
ness; and a visit 
to them in winter 
is, if anything, more comfortable than in summer. 
The whole of this Shenandoah Valley is alive with 
war reminiscences and among the most beautiful 
regions in the whole country. 

Evening brings the traveler to the Natural Bridge, 
where he will do wisely to spend the night. The 
hotel is excellent, and the bridge itself one of the 
most satisfactory and impressive of all the ‘‘ sights” 
of this country. The next day’s journey is 
along the James and Roanoke rivers, with 
the beautiful Blue Ridge always on the left 
and the lofty Alleghanies on the right. The 
flourishing modern city of Roanoke will prove very 
entertaining to those interested in the growth of 
the industries of the ‘‘ New South,” and Lynchburg, 
Liberty, Wytheville (in the midst of a varied mineral 
district), Bristol and other towns for other reasons. 
East Tennessee is entered, and aregion of extremely 
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Charlotte Street, St. Augustine, Florida. 
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beautiful landscapes, full of quaint human interest 
and heroic tradition, is traversed to Knoxville, while 
the next stage takes one to the busy manufacturing 
and commercial community of Chattanooga.- Here, 
surely, a day’s halt will be made, and Lookout 
Mountain will be climbed—a task very easy since 
the railway to the hotel upon its summit has been 
completed, and well worth the doing. 

From Chattanooga one can go to Florida or New 
Orleans by routes leading through the hard fought 
mountains of Northern Georgia to Atlanta and thence 
on via Macon or Montgomery ; or by way of the new 
iron and coal region of Alabama, where Birmingham, 
Anniston and other towns have lately risen toa large 
population. There is plenty tointerest the observant 


From ‘*The Standard Guide to St. Augustine.” 


traveler either way, and little preference in respect 
to comfort and speed of transportation. 


* * 

The somewhat elevated, light-soiled and pine-clad 
region stretching from North Carolina to Central 
Georgia has long been recognized as possessing a 
winter climate of unusual mildness, equability and 
salubrity. Its efficacy in the checking of diseases of 
throat and lungs is particularly marked, and there 
have grown up at sundry advantageous points large 
hotels and sanitaria where hundreds of invalids con- 
gregate during the winter months. 

The most widely known of these is Aiken, S. C., 
which is close to Augusta, Ga., and in the midst of 
an elevated pine woods region where the mean winter 
temperature is about 47°, rising to 15° higher in 
March and April. Thousands of persons afflicted 
with pulmonary troubles, gout and rheumatism flock 
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thither each winter, and other thousands go as com- 
panions, or for the social amusements which the 
crowd promotes. In the same sort of country, but 
within 20 miles of Charleston, is Summerville, a sani- 
tarium and winter pleasure resort which is becom- 
ing a rival to Aiken. Horseback riding is a special 
feature in the list of amusements at both these places. 
Southern and Central Georgia possesses an excel- 
lent winter climate, and contains a number of medi- 
cinal springs and seaside points, around which have 
grown up communities of refugees from the North 
and from Southern cities that increase year by year 
in numbers and in gayety. Three of these are 
worthy of especial mention. Lithia Springs, an 
hour’s ride west of Atlanta, is in a hilly, forested 
region of much nat- 
ural beauty, where 
every farm is de- 
voted to _ cotton. 
Nearer the coast 
among the sandy 
pine woods, whose 
ye healthfulness is 
li “biG probably their high- 
a est utility, two prom- 
inent wintering 
places have grown 
up at Thomasville 
and Brunswick. The 
former is well in- 
land, and midway 
between the At- 
lantic and the Gulf 
of Mexico. The 
town has some 6000 
people, with good 
churches, schools, 
&., and many 
Northern families 
have winter houses 
there. It has nu- 
merous hotels and 
boarding houses to 
accommodate its 
transient residents 
at this city, and sev- 
eral great hotels, 
such as the Piney 
Woods, the Mitchell 
House, the Masury, 
the Oak Hill, and 
many others. One is 
sure of an abund- 
ance of good com- 
pany, therefore, and 
the lovers of out- 
door sports and of 
shooting and riding 
have every opportu- 
nity to indulge their 
tastes. Brunswick- 
on-the-Sea is an an- 
cient and historical 
coast town, reju- 
venated to supply 
the demands of 
Northern health and 
pleasure seekers. All 
that has been said 
of the excellent cli- 
mate and woodland 
surroundings of 
Thomasvilie or 
Aiken (for the whole 
‘‘piney-woods” ridge 
region is salubrious), 
belongs to Brunswick, to which are added the advan- 
tages and pleasures to be derived from the presence 
of the ocean. The open sea is not here, however, for 
the picturesque Cumberland Island lies off the coast, 
enclosing a broad sound which is an ideal place for 
sailing, boating or fishing. Within a few years sev- 
eral large hotels have been built, of which the huge 
Oglethorpe is the most prominent. Seven miles dis- 
tant is St. Simon’s Island and beach, reached by 
steam ferry. Brunswick is a favorite halting place 
for persons going to or returning from Florida, and 
the population in February and March sometimes 
reaches 20,000. It is connected with Fernandina by 
steamboats, which make the run in five hours. 


tty 








* * 
Florida! Year by year Florida grows in popular 
esteem, and the number of those who go there to 
spend the coldest months increases ; and year by year 
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more persons from outside take up their residence 
there permanently, or at least purchase a home with 
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the idea of returning regularly with each succeeding 
year, and there {invest the capital and make the so- 
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Gorda, which is the port for the steamships to New 
Orleans, Key West and Havana. 

Keeping pace with population and the railroads, 
hotels of a size and magnificence unthought of ten 
years ago have lately arisen. It is probably not too 
much to say that nothing outside of the city of New 
York can approach the luxury and convenience of 
some of the hotels in Florida. At Jacksonville, 
Palatka, Enterprise, Orlando, Paola, on the shores 
of Lakes Apopka and Jessup, and at a score of 
‘‘ springs,” richly furnished, liberally managed hos- 
telries open their doors. Florida has passed far 
beyond the experimental stage as a winter residence, 
and the traveler who does not wish or cannot afford 
to patronize the great hotels can always find com- 
fortable boarding houses in which to establish him- 
self. As for St. Augustine, the luxury of its new hotels 
is proverbial. Ten years ago this queer and delight- 
ful old place had a narrow escape from destruction 
in an esthetic sense, and that would have meant 
pretty nearly the same thing otherwise, had not wise 
men come to the rescue. The ancient Spanish and 
locally-interesting houses were falling into decay or 
were being replaced by structures totally out of 
keeping with the historical remnants that had made 
the place so picturesque. But a sagacious man saw 
that the building of a hotel, which we may properly 
call palatial, which should be an idealization of the 
Spanish style of architecture without, and a realiza- 
tion of the most modern comfort and luxury within, 
would bring back the tide of rich travelers who were 
seeking in vain for some place in Florida which was 
equal to what they found at their summer resorts. 
The Ponce de Leon and Alcazar arose, and were fol- 
lowed by the Cordova and San Marco. These not 
only aid the spirit of poetry and tradition, so that 
every one there now seeks to preserve and conform 
to the artistic conception of the place which these 
embody, but they raised the neglected town at one 
stroke to the most brilliant of winter resorts, and in 
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ciety which adds winter after winter to the attract- 
iveness of the State. 

The old difficulties which made a journey to 
Florida tedious and any travel within the State 
something to be dreaded have disappeared. The 
State is ‘‘ gridironed ” with railways, and steamboats 
run upon every waterway. Half a dozen railway 
and steamship lines compete to carry you comfort- 
ably to Jacksonville, and offer cheap terms for round 
trip tickets and excursions on various plans. From 
Jacksonville you can go by rail or steamboat to every 
point you ever heard of—and there are few places 
in Florida which do not make their supposed attrac- 
tions audible to you by the time you have got as far 
as Jacksonville. St. Augustine is now directly 
reached by rail, and another road runs up the 
western bank of the St. Johns, to Palatka, which 
has become a railway center almost as important 
as Jacksonville. A road runs thence to the At- 
lantic Coast at Halifax River, and another up the 
St. Johns Valley through the fruit districts and 
pleasure resorts to Enterprise and thence to Indian 
River, upon which a steamboat runs down to Rock 
Ledge, Jupiter Inlet and Lake Worth. Westward 
from Palatka roads pass north to Tallahassee and the 
Suwanee, westward to Cedar Keys, and southward 
through the ‘orange belt” to Tampa and to Punta 
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time St. Augustine will become to the United States 
what Nice is to Europe. The ordinary rate at none 
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Lake Orienta, in Front of the Altamonte, 


From “ The Altamonte.” 
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of these great hotels exceeds $5 a day, and there are 
dozens of cheaper ones. One of the great delights 
at St. Augustine is fishing, but this belongs to all the 
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State, whose deep rivers and many lakes abound in 
gamy fish in great variety. In the more thinly 
settled districts good shooting can always be had, 
especially for quail, and (southward) for deer. One 
of the most enjoyable ways of taking a Florida win- 
ter, in fact, is to select some remote point like the 
lower Indian River or the southern part of the 
west coast and camp out. 

Some general hints, culled mainly from the excel- 
lent advice given by Charles Ledyard Norton in his 
‘*Handbook of Florida,” may suitably follow as to 
outfit and means of life in Florida, the more so as they 
will be found applicable to winter sojourning else- 
where. We are instructed, for example, that woolen 
undergarments, shirts and hosiery, are best. Theie 
are days in every month when thin outer clothing, 
suitable for summer wear, is desirable, but, in generz?, 
clothing of medium thickness is not uncomfortable. 
Moderately warm wraps, overcoats and rugs are indis- 
pensable, and mackintoshes or other waterproofs are 
recommended. Formen soft felt hats are best for gen- 
eral use, but sun-helmets of cork, pith or duck are con- 
venient for warm weather. Straw or palmetto hats 
can always be purchased in Florida. If much walk- 
ing is anticipated high shoes are desirable, as deep 
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sand cannot always be avoided. For men leggings 
of leather or canvas are recommended as a protection 
against the tangled ‘‘ scrub” and its living inhabi- 
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tants, especially the ‘‘ red bugs” and wood-ticks that 
frequent the undergrowth. During the winter 
months snakes arerarely encountered. Leggings are 
also convenient for riding, and are very generally 
used by tourists and sportsmen. 

All the articles specified can be purchased in St. 
Augustine or Jacksonville, at a slight advance upon 
New York prices, and most of them can be found in 
any of the larger towns. 


The normal clear, winter weather of Florida is per- 
fect for out-of-door life, but seasons differ greatly, 
While summer is usually the rainy season, there are 
occasional variations from the regular order. Some- 
times there are rainy winters, and every season 
brings its ‘‘northers,” when a cold wind blows, 
sometimes for several days in succession, and fires 
and warm clothing are in demand. With a limited 
amount of luggage it is often inconvenient to carry 
a full supply of thick underwear, therefore it is sug- 
gested that these sudden changes of temperature be 
met by donning two suits of light underwear at 
once. 

Railway travel in Florida is unavoidably dusty in 
fair weather, the dust being of that penetrating 
quality that renders its perfect exclusion from cars 
well-nigh impossible. Dusters are not pretty to look 
at, but add greatly to one’s comfort. 

For fishing, an ordinary bass rod, reel and line is 
best for general purposes. Fancy tackle should be 
avoided. Limerick hooks, ringed and bent, from 
No. 610 down, are best, though larger sizes are neces- 
sary for the heaviest fishes. In general, linen snells 
are best. Sinkers must be provided, and floats are 
often useful. For the glorious achievments of tarpon- 
catching special tackle and expert advice must be 
sought. 

The cost of a two months’ trip to Florida at a me- 
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dium rate of expenditure ought not to exceed $250 or 
$3800, for one person, and where a man and his wife 
or two friends go who can share the same quarters 
the cost to each would, of course, be considerably 
reduced. This allows for the excursions, rides and 
incidental expenses that a pleasant residence in- 
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volves, but it does not mean staying at the most ex- 

pensive hotels nor making long expeditions here and 

there. 
‘ * 

* * 

A few points of winter pleasuring remain to be no- 
ticed, and have been left to the last, partly because 
they are not easily classified and partly because it is 
jn the spring that they see the greatest number of 
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patrons. Old Point Comfort is nearly covered by the 
Hygeia Hotel, with its acres of glass roofs and miles 
of piazzas—for nothing less than such exaggeration 
seems to express the bigness of the place. But 


certainly it isa glorious place to spend the March 
days, so wild and wet and bone chilling inland, so 
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mild and balmy on this sheltered point of coast. The 
weather and the entertainment there are then as 
nearly perfect as anything can be in this hard world. 

Atlantic City, N. J., is quite different. It has grown 
greatly in favor of late and has thousands of winter 
visitors and residents. The air is invigorating, yet 
with the mild tonic of the ocean breeze, and ‘ soci- 
ety ” flourishes apace, recovering from the awful dis- 

sipations of a Philadelphia winter without 
dropping them so completely as to get out 
of practice. 

The unquestionable success of Atlantic 
City, together with the known value of 
the sandy pine forests of the coast district 
of New Jersey, has led within recent years 
to the establishment of several hotels and 
villages in which city people seek a retreat 
from the too great rigor of New York and 
Brooklyn. At Long Branch, Asbury Park 
and other coast towns the number of resi- 
dents during the cold weather is increasing, 
but in addition, certain hotels have been 
built in the midst of the pine woods, many 
miles back from the coast, destined for 
winter patronage alone. The most promi- 
nent of these is Lakewood, about two hours’ 
ride from New York or Philadelphia, on 
1 thegNew Jersey Central?Railroad, where 
hotels, large and small, attract”a great 
crowd of visitors and permanent residents, 
who find themselves not only benefited in 
health, but enjoying life immensely. There 
is a lake, a river, and many miles of good 
-| roads through the widejpine‘forests.} |The 
| conditions are almost precisely those of 
South Carolina and Georgia, except that the 
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air 1s not so warm. 
ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
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Switzerland, whose value is increased when they 
are contrasted with one another. In France the 
reform has been confined to equalizing the light 
burdens of direct taxation; in Switzerland the 
reform has gone to the point of almost abolish- 
ing indirect taxation. In France tax reforms, of 
course, began with the Revolution of 1789. At 
that time four-fifths of the land was owned by 
about two hundred thousand members of the privi- 
leged orders, who were practically exempt of taxa- 
tion. With the Revolution, the taxes, which be- 
fore had been collected exclusively from the tenants 
and the peasant proprietors, were replaced by a 
tax upon all the real estate in France, amounting 
to one-fifth the net revenue which it yielded. As 
time went on, inequalities naturally developed 
themselves. The tax upon each commune was a 
fixed sum, and, in consequence, the tax became 
very light in the communes whose wealth kept on 
increasing, and very heavy in those whose wealth 
steadily diminished. These inequalities from time 
to time gave rise to complaints, but the reforms 
were always confined to lowering the taxes upon the 
overtaxed communities, and never until now to 
equalizing the tax throughout the nation. This, 
however, has now been accomplished. A uniform 
rate of three and one-fifth per cent. has been es- 
tablished, and the thirty-seven (out of eighty-seven) 
departments in which the tax has been increased 
have accepted and even indorsed the change. The 
“Post ” correspondent speaks of it as a matter of 
some surprise that the workingmen of Paris, where 
the taxation is most increased, should have favored 
the reform. To us this sentiment of the Parisian 
workingmen appears an entirely natural one. The 
fact that the direct tax has been made a just and 
equal one throughout France will enable the work- 
ing classes to secure its gradual increase as against 
the increase of the indirect taxes, which admittedly 
overburden the poor. After the French Revolu- 
tion, as has been said, the land tax amounted to 
twenty per cent. of the net revenues from the land. 
This meant that the general public was fifth owner 
of all the real estate of France. The gradual re. 
duction of this tax -from twenty per cent. to three 
per cent. has been the systematic cutting down of 
the public's share in the national wealth. Now that 
the direct tax has been equalized, we may look to 
see it extended, until the duties of property as well 
as its rights shall again be recognized in the French 


law. 
*~ ~~ 


In Switzerland what we look to see accomplished 
in France has already been accomplished. There, 
too, the reforms began at the epoch of the French 
Revolution. Before that time the governments 
had found it well “to mask their exactions under 
indirect imposts.” The new democracy of 1798 
attempted to break through all this. Their consti- 
tution provided that taxes shall be “in proportion 
to wealth, incomes, and earnings.” With the fall 
of the Helvetic Union everything was again done 
to hide from the people what they were really pay. 
ing. But with the democratic revolution of 1830 
the people again demanded that direct taxation 
should be introduced, and since the greater Revo- 
lution of 1848, they have been steadily replacing 
the indirect taxes upon necessities by direct taxes 
upon wealth. In Zurich, for example—where in 
the first part of this century there were no direct 
taxes—in 1832 indirect taxation supplied four-fifths 
of the local revenue; to-day it supplies but one. 
seventeenth. The canton raises thirty-two francs 
per capita by direct taxation where it raises but two 
by indirect taxation. This change has accom. 
panied the transformation of Switzerland from a 
nominal to a real democracy. Since 1848 the 
Swiss people have believed that “taxation by rep_ 
resentatives may be as oppressive as taxation with. 
out representation,” and have required that every 
tax law must be submitted to popular vote. By 
the use of direct taxation, where every man knows 
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just how much he pays, and by the use of the refer- 
endum, where the sense of justice of the entire 
public is expressed as to how tax burdens should 
be distributed, Switzerland has developed a system 
by which the division of society into the harmfully 
rich and the wretchedly poor has been checked, if 
not prevented. In the most advanced cantons, as 
has been brought out by Professor Cohn in the 
“Political Science Quarterly,” the taxes, both on 
incomes and on property, are progressive. In each 
case a certain -minimum is exempted. In the case 
of incomes, the progression is such that the largest 
incomes pay a rate five times as heavy as the very 


moderate ones; while in the case of property, the’ 


largest fortunes pay twice as much as the smallest. 
The tax upon inheritances has been most strongly 
developed. In the last thirty years it has been in- 
creased sixfold. The larger the amount of prop- 
erty, and the more distant the relative to whom it 
is bequeathed, the heavier the rate is made. It is 
sometimes as high as twenty per cent. Speaking 


upon this point, the “ Post” correspondent says: 
“Evidently there are few countries that do so 
much to discourage the accumulation of vast fort- 
unes; and, in fact, Switzerland has few paupers 
and few millionaires.” 

* 


* 


x 

A practical illustration of a principle that has 
often been commended in the columns of The 
Christian Union is found in the munificent gift of 
Baron Hirsch which has been announced in this 
country this week—the principle to be applied by 
men of great wealth in the administration of 
their fortunes. Baron Hirsch is a very wealthy 
Hebrew -who lives in Paris; his fortune has been 
estimated to be $100,000,000. Having no chil- 
dren to inherit his money, he has determined to 
use it daring his life in the uplifting of the unfort- 
unate of his own race and religion. For the 
last year he has been spending, through his repre- 
sentatives in New York, $10,000 a month in behalf 
of poor but deserving Hebrew emigrants to this 
country. He has now cabled to Mr. Jesse Selig- 
man, the well-known banker of this city, his pur- 
pose of devoting the permanent income of $2,- 
400,000 to the work which he has already begun. 
This large sum has been put into the form of 
a trust fund, the management of which Baron 
Hirsch has placed in the hands of an execu- 
tive body of prominent and responsible He- 
brews of this city. The persecution of the 
Jews in Russia has driven a large number of 
Hebrews to this country, and the object of Baron 
Hirsch is to provide these, and all other un- 
fortunates of his religion, with means of not 
only support, but of improving their intellect- 
ual and moral as well as physical condition. 
The deed of trust by which this money has been 
put in charge of the executive committee of the 
“‘ Baron Hirsch Fund ” provides for the transporta- 
tion of immigrants to suitable localities after their 
arrival at an American port, for training them in 
trades and in industrial education, for their in- 
struction in English and in agriculture, and for 
other modes of relief which may be decided upon 
by the trustees. Baron Hirsch is not only devoting 
himself to the cause of his nation in this country, 
but in foreign countries as well, and has large plans 
in mind which he intends to carry out for the bene- 
fit of Russian and Austrian Hebrews. ‘This gift of 
Baron Hirsch’s puts his name among those of the 
great philanthropists of history. 

* * 
* 

The current issue of the “Century Magazine” 
continues a series of open letters commenting on 
the recent decision of the Board of Trustees of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School opening the doors 
of that institution to women students. The writers 
of these letters emphasize the extent to which co- 
education in medical studies is being carried out in 
Europe. One of the leading medical faculties of 
the world, that of Paris, throws open all its facili- 
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ties to women students, without any condition other 
than the usual educational qualifications. In Italy, 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway, co-education in medical studies is 
thoroughly established. It will probably be a 
surprise to many Americans to learn that there are 
no less than twenty-eight medical schools in this 
country which are open to both sexes. More than 
twenty women in almost as many States are hold- 
ing various medical appointments; the number of 
practicing physicians among women is already to 
be counted by thousands, and the demand for their 
services is steadily increasing. The opening of 
the Johns Hopkins School, which was the response 
of the trustees of that institution toa gift of $100,- 
000 from the women of the country, emphasizes 
the hold which the co-educational idea has taken 
upon medical education. For the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School marks the latest advance in educa- 
tional methods, and may be regarded as an outpost 
of medical science and investigation in this country. 
To admit women on the same plane as men to 
such an institution is to break down, so far as 
medicine is concerned, the barrier of sex. The 
moral influence of such a concession (if concession 
it may be regarded) on women physicians cannot 
be otherwise than very great. We note, in this 
connection, that the first certificate awarded by the 
Society for University and School Extension has 
been issued to a woman. 


* * 
* 


There is still going on in England a hot discus- 
sion over the plan of social reform which General 
Booth has promulgated in his “ Darkest England.” 
The leader of the attack on this plan, and by all 
odds General Booth’s ablest opponent, is Professor 
Huxley. Mr. Huxley admits the existence of the 
threatening social evils which General Booth points 
out, but he contends that the remedy is worse than 
the disease. One of the best summaries of the 
pros and cons of this vast question is a letter ad- 
dressed by a Liverpool artisan to Mr. Samuel Smith, 
M.P., a well-known English philanthropist. This 
letter has been printed in circular form and is sent 
to us by a correspondent. From the standpoint of 
a workingman who candidly acknowledges a strong 
prejudice against the Salvation Army, but who 
knows from experience the effect of those social 
forces which are crushing into misery the “ out-of- 
works,”’ this artisan appeals for a chance for Gen- 
eral Booth: let General Booth show what he ¢an 
do; he cannot do any harm; he may do good; at 
all events let us see. It would appear as if the 
claims of Professor Huxley have so far been met 
by General Booth’s question: “ Have you a better 
plan?” For, as yet, those who doubt the efficacy 
of the Salvation Army or the reliability of its chief 
have proposed no substitute for his scheme of social 
reform. The wisdom of General Booth’s'plan may 
be doubtful, but who will propose a better one ? 


* * 
* 


This is the age of great schemes for the trans- 
formation both of human society and of nature. 
Close upon General Booth’s plan for the redemption 
of the submerged tenth in London comes a project 
of Cardinal Lavigerie’s for the redemption of the 
desert of Sahara and the repression of the slave 
trade. The eloquent and energetic Cardinal has 
organized what is called a “ Sahara Brotherhood,” 
made up of men who dedicate themselves to the 
service of Africa in the line of industrial work. 
The specific and immediate objects of the Brother, 
hood are the reopening of wells in the desert 
which have been deserted, the digging of new 
wells wherever water can be found, and the plant- 
ing of gardens and trees. This work for the 
material well-being of dwellers and travelers in 
that region will be accompanied with missionary 
work among the natives and with active antago- 
nism to the slave stealers. Before joining the 
Brotherhood, novitiates spend fifteen months at 
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_ Biskra, a place a hundred and fifty miles south of 


Constantinople, in training for their work. After 
this preliminary education the novitiates enter the 
Brotherhood for a probationary period of five 
years, and at the expiration of that time they are 
expected to join it for life. The Brotherhood has 
already received the sanction of the Pope, who has 
authorized an appeal to the Catholic world for 
financial help in its behalf. It is reported that 
about two thousand men have already offered to 
join the Brotherhood, and that fifty have been 
taken as a nucleus for the new organization. The 
experiment is certainly an interesting one, and the 
result will show whether the old idea which under- 
lay the religious orders of mediseval times can be 
revived and applied to the work of contemporary 
life. 
* * 

If there is any reasonable ground for opposition 
to the extension of Civil Service Reform principles 
to the Indian Bureau, we have yet tosee it brought 
forward. The interests of the Indian, of the coun- 
try at large, and of the Department itself are all so 
palpably involved, and will so certainly be ad- 
vanced by the change, that political chicanery and 
official inertia must in the end give way to the 
overwhelming force of justice and common sense. 
An apt illustration of the present system is afforded 
by a recent letter from the Yankton Reservation 
to Commissioner Morgan. It states that the pres- 
ent has been a season of unusual prevalence of ill- 
ness among the Indians, an actual epidemic exist- 
ing. Yet they have been without medical assist- 
ance, except that volunteered from outside, because 
“the medical man sent here by the Department 
has been in Pierre engaged in political work.” 
And the correspondent truly remarks: “If the 
services of any one man are indispensable to the 
successful management of Dakota polities, it would 
seem to the disinterested that that man should not 
assume the duties of physician on an Indian 
Agency.” This is but a sample of many such 
cases now constantly being made public. We have 
already pointed out that the President has the 


‘ power at once to extend the Civil Service Rules so 


as to make just and wise treatment of Indians the 
rule instead of the exception. We rejoice to learn 
that it is believed that President Harrison is pre- 
pared to take up the subject at once after the ad- 


journment of Congress, and it is of the highest im- 


portance that public agitation and general approval 
of the plan should aid in making his conclusion a 
favorable one. A petition now being circulated 
urges the absolute divorce of the Indian service 
from the control of partisan politics, greater unity 
of responsibility and authority in the Indian Office, 
and the selection of Army officers to serve as 
Indian Agents, who, by reason of character and 
experience, are suited to such positions—this last 
not to exclude the appointment of qualified civilians 
as Indian Agents. This is a platform on which 
all well-informed friends of the Indian agree, and 
one which The Christian Union most cordially 
indorses. 
* . * 
“GrnerAL News.—The latest news from Chili 


indicates that the insurrection is not yet subdued ; 
“the insurgents have been repulsed by the Govern- 
‘ment forces at some points, but in others seem to 





have gained a victory.—lIt is said that Chicago 
will ask Congress to appropriate $5,000,000 for 
the World’s Fair. In the United States Senate 
the Eight-Hour Labor bill has been recommitted 
by a emall majority——Several of the Sioux 
chiefs engaged in the recent trouble in Dakota 
told their stories before Secretary Noble in Wash- 
ington last week, and pleaded for more generous 
treatment of their tribe by the Government. 
The Pension Appropriation bill which passed the 
Senate last week without serious opposition pro- 








vides for the expenditure of $135,000,000 ; it was 


admitted that this would make necessary a defi- 
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ciency of at least $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 in the 
actual expenses next year.—The Rev. Dr. Charles 
F. Thwing was installed on Wednesday of last 
week as President of the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity and Adelbert College in Cleveland, O.—Sir 
John Macdonald has issued an address to Canadian 
voters in which he declares that unrestricted reci- 
procity means annexation to the United States, and 
favors the opposing policy of building up “a great 
and powerful nation under the flag of England.” 
Consul-General New says that he does not 
wish to be considered a candidate for the office of 
Secretary of the Treasury——A great strike has 
begun in the Connellsville mining region against 
reduction of wages; it is said that ten thousand 
miners have gone out.——On Monday three miners 
were rescued after having been shut up for five 
days in a mine near Nanticoke, Pa. 














THE CHRISTIAN IN SOCIETY. 


How can I keep myself in the very presence of the Lord, 
so that I may represent his life? How, living in the world, 
can [ practically keep in such a spiritual condition that I 
shall live a real Christian life ? How can I be in society 
and yet not conformed to society ? 

WE. condense into three sentences a question 
addressed to us by one whose life is largely 
spent in society; it represents a problem which 
perplexes many an earnestly devout soul. How to 
live in the world and not be of the world—to solve 
this is to solve the whole problem of life. For in 
its essential elements it is the same problem, how- 
ever changed in form. Christians are still called to 
be a peculiar people; and for the fire and the rack 
are substituted the lighter persecutions of com- 
placently pitying smiles; or that gravest of all 
social accusations, the charge of being “odd;” or 
loss in business, or coldness of friends, or unpopu- 
larity in congregation. 
** How very hard it is to be 

A Christian! Hard for you and me,— 

Not the mere task of making real 

That duty up to its ideal, 

Effecting thus, complete and whole, 

A purpose of the human soul— 

For that is always hard to do: 

But hard, I mean, for me and you 

To realize it more or less, 

With even the moderate success 

Which commonly repays our strife 

To carry out the aims of life.” 

The minister is tempted to reflect rather than to 
correct the opinions of his congregation; the mer- 
chant to compromise his principles that he may 
sell his goods; the doctor to play the quack, when 
ignorance or prejudice demands quackery ; the law- 
yer to forget that he is a minister of justice; the 
lady to fit the fashion of her life to the fashions 
of the lives about her.. And the temptation 
is the more subtle because it is not always clear 
when the minister should reflect and when correct 
opinions, nor what is the line which distinguishes 
principle from policy, nor how far imaginary dis- 
ease may be cured by imaginary remedy, nor 
where duty to the client ends inthe larger duty to 
society, nor at what point a courteous conformity 
degenerates into a slavish adherence to social cus- 
tom. It is, however, something gained to refleet 
that the social problem is but a phase of the univer- 
sal life problem, and that there is no way of fol- 
lowing Christ which does not involve taking up a 
cross daily. Without attempting to solve this 
problem of problems, we content ourselves with 
offering some possibly trite, but we hope true, re- 
flections upon it. 

1. He who follows Christ goes into society; he 
who eschews society follows not Christ, but John 
the Baptist. Christ began his ministry by attend- 
ing a wedding, and wrought his first miracle for no 
other apparent reason than to add to its joyous fes- 
tivities. One of his first converts celebrated hi, 
conversion by giving a great supper, and Christ 
attended it, though the guests were publicans and 
sinners. He was, however, equally ready to accept 
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invitations from Pharisees. We meet him now at 
the private table of Zaccheus or of Martha and 
Mary, now at a great festival where the guests 
crowded and elbowed each other in their contests 
for social precedence. We have the record of many 
invitations accepted, of not a single one declined. 

In society men’s tongues are loosed and their 
minds are opened. A true woman will often do 
more for truth and purity in a single sentence in 
the parlor than the preacher can accomplish by a 
series of sermons in the pulpit. Only let her be- 
ware of preaching, as he bewares of persiflage. A 
place for everything, and everything in its place. So- 
ciety is a tactful woman’s opportunity, as the school- 
room is the opportunity of the teacher, the senate 
chamber of the statesman, and the sanctuary of the 
preacher. To follow Christ is to enter every door 
he opens to us. To eschew society is to decline 
the battle lest we be beaten ; to retreat vanquished 
from the field without even an attempt to take 
possession of it for Christian simplicity and virtue. 
We do not sufficiently recognize the value of con- 
versation as a medium of life-giving. The two 
greatest teachers the world has ever seen gave 
most of their instruction in conversations—Christ 
and Socrates. The art of conversation needs to be 
cultivated as truly as the art of oratory ; and the 
woman of Christian character to study how to 
lead conversation into serious—not solemn—themes, 
and to discourage chatter and to rebuke scandal by 
her silence, if not by her words. 

2. The art of conversation is at once easier and 
more difficult than the art of oratory. To write 
and read a discourse is easiest of all methods of 
communicating knowledge. The reader—he is not 
truly a speaker—devotes a morning or two to pre- 
paring his address; may put on paper all that he 
has learned and give to his auditory all that he 
knows. The extempore speaker must make a larger 
preparation. He must know much more than he 
communicates; he must know the country which 
lies beyond but coterminous to the theme of his 
discourse. To conduct what is called a Question 
Drawer requires a knowledge still wider; for this, 
one must be ready to answer questions relevant and 
irrelevant. But to be a skilled conversationist 
one must have knowledge, or at least well-formed 
and reasonably sustained opinions, or interesting 
information, on many themes. He cannot control 
the currents of conversation; if he does, it ceases 
to be conversation and becomes a mere monologue 
and he a preacher. A wide range, a quick sym- 
pathy, tact—+. ¢., touch with human souls—skill to 
draw others out in frank expression of their best 
thoughts and feelings—these are the qualities of a 
good conversationist, and can be cultivated as can 
the qualities of pen that illuminate and of public 
speech that inspire. Without something of these 
qualities one’s Christian influence will necessarily 
be negative rather than positive. One may be a 
harmless member of society, as one may be a harm- 
less preacher; but neither is a very large ambition. 

3. We lay more stress on these two conditions 
because if they are fulfilled, and the spirit be 
Christly, all else will follow. If one goes into 
society simply to amuse and be amused, or simply 
to shine and be admired, he will get and give what 
he goes for—at least nothing better will be his por- 
tion. But if he goes to enrich himself and others, 
and has the gift of conversation, he will find a way 
to improve both himself and‘others. He cannot 
give what he does not possess; but if he is truly 
loyal to Christ, if he has the sort of admiration for 
him that a Browning scholar has for Browning, or 
a Union soldier for Grant, or an English Liberal 
for Gladstone, though the name of Christ may never 
be mentioned, the loyalty to Christ will appear 
in his conversation, as the Liberal principles, the 
Union allegiance, or the poetic fervor in the par- 
allel cases. 

“ This is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith.” Whatever, therefore, helps to de- 
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velop that faith will help to give the Christian power 
to carry the Christ with him into society. If he 
will go from his closet to the reception or the party, 
as the preacher goes from his closet to the pulpit, 
he will take Christ with him; and if he is full of 
Christ, the Christliness will show itself all the better 
if he makes no attempt to show it. 

The Christian is not to shape his life in order to 
pattern it after the fashion of the world. 








LENTEN REALITIES. 


T is only to the most superficial thinking that 

the Christian year seems a formal and mechanical 
thing. The recurrence of the great events which 
it commemorates are as much a part of the order 
of life as the return of the seasons, the coming and 
going of which, year after year, never becomes 
mechanical, but remains always vital and a part of 
the living processes of nature. For the events 
which the Christian year commemorates have not 
only their exhaustless historical interest and influ- 
ence, but they stand for those deep and controlling 
experiences in which the mystery and the glory of 
human life are hidden. It is not in any disclosure 
of science, nor in any splendor of the outward 
world, that the mystery of life is found ; it is in 
those profound experiences which are personal and 
interior, and which somehow, in some way, have 
power to open the soul to the deepest and greatest 
truths. So the Christian year, with its mighty 
lessons, comes like the seasons, bearing with each 
successive stage some new, divine, miraculous 
power of life for those who are open to its ap- 
proach. 

The Lenten season, which begins on Wednesday 
of this week, not only recalls a great experience in 
the life of Christ, but stands for a recurring experi- 
ence in the life of men. That which happened 
eighteen hundred years ago was the type of that 
which is happening to-day, and which will happen 
to the end of time. The consciousness of infirmity, 
of transgression, and of human weakness is a 
part of every noble nature. Those who do 
not possess it lack that fineness and depth 
of nature which keeps one perpetually hum. 
ble with the sense of unrealized ideals, of un- 
improved opportunities, and of an immeasurable 
distance from that which ought to have been 
achieved. It is significant that the greatest spirits 
are always the humblest, because they are con- 
stantly measuring themselves with those standards 
the height and beauty of which depend upon one’s 
spiritual vision. After all that the world does for 
itself, it still needs to lean upon God; after all the 
power which it evokes and controls, it still needs a 
resting-place on the Omnipotent arm. Professor 
Bryce has recently written, with characteristic 
breadth of view and candor of spirit, about the dis- 
content of the present age—a discontent arising 
from the perception that, after all that has been 
done in the way of scientific advance, of mechani. 
cal development, and of material and political 
prosperity, the soul of the world still remains un- 
satisfied. There is nothing that can satisfy men 
but God, nothing on which human society can rest 
but the faith that God is under and over human 
life. ‘Thou hast made us for thyself,” said St. 
Augustine, “ and our souls are restless till they rest 
in thee.” There will come, as there ought to come, 
recurring ages of splendid human achievement into 
which the heart and thought and energy of men 
will go, and it will seem at the moment as if within 
the confines of time and of life the great ends of 
life were to be finally reached ; but when the achieve- 
ment has been made, it will still be seen that those 
ends are not here; they are hidden in the world 
beyond. There is no earthly fountain that can as- 
suage the immortal thirst of men ; nor is there any 
hnman achievement which can satisfy their immor- 
tal longing. Blessed are those things which, even 
in hardness and adversity, drive us back to God 
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with a sense of our weakness and poverty ; and this 
is what the Lenten season does. 


DR. BRIGGS’S CRITICS. 
HE “Independent,” the “ Christian at Work,” 
the “Christian Intelligencer,” the ‘“ Observ- 
er,” and the “Presbyterian,” all attack Dr. 
Briggs’s position that the Reason, the Church, and 
the Bible are three concurrent witnesses to the 
truth, whose testimony is to be compared and col- 
lated, and, if rightly interpreted, will lead to but 
one conclusion. So also does the “Twentieth 
Century,” Mr. Hugh O. Pentecost’s organ. Thus 
do extremes meet—hyper-orthodoxy and infidelity 
joining in the endeavor to forbid the banns which 
unite Reason and Scripture. 

Professor Briggs has proved himself abundantly 
able to defend his own position, and we do not 
undertake to speak for him, but we accept, in the 
interest of the liberal faith and of the ecumenical 
and historical orthodoxy, the issue which these 
journals thus raise. The Bible itself everywhere 
appeals to man’s reason, and demands of him noth- 
ing which is unreasonable. The nature of religion 
Paul declares to be the development of the perfect 
manhood, and it would be a curious way to develop 
perfect manhood to begin by dethroning reason, 
which is the light of the soul. It is equally certain 
that the Bible exhorts the Church, which both 
reason on the one hand and Protestantism on the 
other have too often dishonored. The Old Testa- 
ment Church existed before the Old Testament, 
the New Testament Church existed before the 
New Testament, and both Testaments grew out of, 
and are the expressions of, the life of the two 
Churches—two, we call them, though they are in 
reality one. Those Calvinists who object to Dr. 
Briggs’s doctrine that the Church is a concurrent 
testimony to the truth with the Bible, must settle 
their dispute first with St. Paul, in his declaration 
that the Church is the pillar and groundwork of 
the truth, and secondly with John Calvin, whose 
commentary on 1 Timothy iii., 15, we recommend to 
the attentive consideration of Dr. Briggs’s critics. 
When they have finished their study of Calvin we 
recommend them to the further study of Luther, 
who says of preaching that it rises above the Bible. 
After that they might consider the meaning of the 
text in Revelation, “ The Spirit and the Bride say, 
Come ”—a concurrent invitation from the Spirit in 
the individual prophet and the Spirit in the organ- 
ized Church. 

As to the “ Twentieth Century,” we have only to 
say that it would be just as rational to declare that 
one abnegates his reason in accepting Legendre’s 
Geometry as to declare that he abnegates it in ac- 
cepting the Bible. 


A VITAL ISSUE IN NEW JERSEY. 

the attempt made by the liquor dealers to break 

down the Christian Sabbath in New York last 
year is being repeated this year by the liquor 
dealers in New Jersey. Astrong lobby is at work 
at Trenton for the purpose of securing legislative 
action reducing the license fee to a minimum of 
$100, modifying the law so as to permit the sale of 
liquors on Sunday after twelve o’clock (noon), and 
repealing the statute which makes the sale of 
liquor on Sunday disorderly. We have no means 
of knowing the sentiment of the Legislature of 
New Jersey on these matters, but it may be taken 
for granted that the liquor interest is represented 
by a powerful influence and that it will bring to 
bear the tremendous force of its political power, its 
thorough organization, and its immense monetary 
resources. This is an attack on the Christian Sab- 
bath which ought to be met by vigorous and com- 
bined action of the Christian churches of every 
name in the State of New Jersey. No honest 
traffic ventures to break in upon the Sabbath quiet, 
and the attempt of a traffic like that of liquor sell- 
ing, which is in itself an offense against the com- 
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munity, to do what no honorable business attempts 
to do, is a piece of characteristic impudence which 
should be met with a stinging rebuke. Not one 


' inch of ground should be yielded to these demands 


of the liquor-sellers. The fight to maintain the 
quiet of Sunday is difficult enough without allowing 
the saloon to open its doors for half the day. The 
proposition isa monstrousone. Itisacool proposal 
to surrender to a demoralizing traffic a day which is 
preserved intact from the ordinary course of honest 
business. More than this, there is no day in the 
week when the saloon is so perilous to the com- 
munity as on Sunday, because there is no other 
day when the men who are its victims are so able 
to frequent it. The closing of the saloon on Sun- 
days and holidays, for this reason, is a public 
necessity. The liquor dealer can make no claim 
for a slice of Sunday which has any reasonable 
basis. He has no business to ask concessions which 
are denied to other and honorable traffics. On 
the contrary, it is not only the interest of the com- 
munity, but the peculiar interest of every other kind 
of business, to oppose his demands. Free liquor on 
Sunday afternoon means bad work at all the fac- 
tories on Monday morning. More than this, the 
Christian Church owes a duty to itself, and to the 
State of New Jersey, which it ought not to be slow 
to perform. Some sort of organized expression of 
public sentiment against this proposed legislative 
action ought to be called forth from every part of 
the State. Let the Church, without reference to 
divisions, act as a unit in giving leadership and 
direction to public opinion in this matter. 








THE OBLIGATION OF TRAINING. 


HERE were few features of mediwval life 

so interesting as the guilds, those organized 
bodies of craftsmen of every kind which passed 
down and perpetuated artistic skill and workman- 
ship; and there was nothing in these guilds more 
significant or impressive than the fact that they 
utilized for the benefit of the untrained the long 
experience and ripe skill of the masters of every 
craft. Through these organizations the beginner 
received the impulse and inspiration which come 
from association with those who stand at the head, 
and received also the training which in due time 
should fit him to stand in their places. The guilds 
have passed away, but not this fine feature of their 
work. That duty was not peculiar to them ; it did 
not inhere in any medieval organization. It is 
part of the common duty of all men to whom train- 
ing and skill have given special privileges and 
peculiar influence. The trained man always owes 
something to those who are to come after him. It 
is not enough for him to illustrate his skill in fine 
work and to enrich the world with the creations 
of his own hand; it is part of his function to 
educate his successors. Those of us who have 
secured the results of any kind of training hold 
those results in trust, not only for noble use, but 
for transmission to succeeding generations of 
workers. There is no one who does not have this 
opportunity, who is not brought in contact with 
some beginner, eager to learn and suffering for 
lack of the attention, suggestion, and criticism by 
which a talent is freed from the limitations of 


ignorance to accomplish its work. In the office, | 


the study, or the household, there are always those 
susceptible to and eager for training, and every 
trained man or woman owes to these the same care 
and attention received at an earlier period. It is 
often irksome to remedy the faults and point out 
the imperfections of subordinates or of those with 
whom we are thrown in intimate relations, but it 
isa duty. To those who understand it rightly, it 
is not only a duty but a privilege. To be one’s 
self a thorough workman in any line of life is to 
have made one noble achievement ; to pass on that 
superiority to another is to add to that achievement 
something eyen more admirable. 
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The postal savings bank does well enough for Eng- 
land, but that is no reason why it should be intro- 
duced into the United States. It is no business of 
the Government to set up the Post-Office Department 
as @ receiver and tor of the savings of citizens, 
or to impose upon the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Postmaster-General, as Mr. Evans’s bill provides, the 
duty of loaning postal savings funds to banks and_ of 
issuing interest-bearing certificates of deposit. The 
business of the Post-Office Department is to carry the 
mails.—[N. Y. Sun.’ 

Why is it not as legitimate for the Government to 
establish savings banks as to maintain an express com- 
pany to carry letters, papers, and small packages? 
What is a democratic government but the people ? 
and why may not the people carry their own packages, 
and provide for their own savings, and send their own 
telegraphic messages, instead of hiring capitalists 
to do these things for them, at the prices which the 
capitalists think “the traffic will bear’? Come! 
cease to be dogmatic ; and give your readers a reason 
for the unfaith in the people which is in you. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


A dingy blank book fell into my hands the other 
day, and attested the fact that the autograph hunter 
used to work as eagerly and indiscriminately as now. 
Autographs of the noted and of the forgotten were 
mingled in a curious medley. The first page, for ex- 
ample, had three signatures. Washington and Hamil- 
ton autographs, the latter written in 1792, were accom- 
panied by a signature which no one could decipher. 
Still, as autograph books go, it must be acknowledged 
that the page averaged well. The same may be said 
of a page bearing the names of J. Q. Adams and Dan- 
iel Webster, with an unknown associated with them. 
By a suggestive coincidence, pages having the names 
of James G. Birney, John G. Whittier, and “J. Davis, 
U. S. S.” are opposite each other. There is the history 
of a great straggle compressed into these signatures. 
Another contrast was the small and straight-out auto- 
graph of H. Clay and the flourishing signature of 
Franklin Pierce. “R. Waldo Emerson” was some- 
body’s “friend and servant,” while “Congress Phil- 
ad*, John Hancock” represented the patriot who 
wrote his signature rebelliously large on the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and kept up the habit. A series 
of wild marks on the page were declared to be “ R. 
Choate,” and I accepted the statement with qualifica- 
tion, for it might have been “ K. Herrick” just as 
well, 

or a, 

The scene of the Brook Farm experiment of the New 
England philosophers, an essay which Hawthorne found 
fruitful in suggestions, is now in the jurisdiction of the 
Martin Luther Home. Visitors to West Roxbury in 
search of the footprints of the transcendentalists thus 
find themselves treading the paths in which Charity 
moves. The fields which echoed to sayings wise and 
otherwise now pay tribute to an organization which 
spends its time in doing, not in analyzing, good. Plain 
living and plain thinking now, where amateur cooks, 
who could quote German philosophers or make a new 
philosophy to order, did their work. If, some misty 
morning, a spectral company should appear at the 
Home, accompanied by a respectable group of associ- 
ates yet at work, the Home officials would no doubt 
find that the Brook Farm philosophers were disposed 
to confess that the succession of Charity to their estate 
was even better than if a Temple of Philosophy were 
standing where they had speculated and argued, van- 
quished but arguing still. This practical connection 
of Martin Luther with New England transcendental- 
ists is a strange outcome ; but, then, the Brook Farm 
company always dealt much with the unexpected. 


What may be called, by an extension of meaning, 
house mind-reading was illustrated in an experience of 
mine in Concord, the home of Emerson, Hawthorne, 
and lesser lights in literature. It was a blustering, 
shivery winter’s day, realistic in the extreme. Hap- 
pily there is no guide-book for Concord ; for a guide- 
book serves to make matter-of-fact the most romantic 
surroundings. I determined to walk about the town, 
and try the experiment of reading the minds of the 
houses till I found one which would call out to me, so 
to say, and confess its identity as Hawthorne’s “ Old 
Manse.” Emerson’s old home was, of course, a center 
of interest. The monument to the heroes of the Con- 
cord fight, near where stood the bridge that “ arched 
the flood,” had its thrilling lesson. But all this was 
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merely a prelude to my syllableless conversation 
with the house Hawthorne has preserved from any 
possible forgetfulness. At last I came to a house 
whose outlines seemed as familiar as a face one has 
often seen in his dreams. Architecturally speaking, it 
was a Puritan countenance, strong and plain, properly 
set ina frame of leafless trees, and the pallor of age 
on its cheeks. It was a mutual recognition, and I was 
glad that I had asked no one but the House itself as to 
the identity. Hawthorne had a personality which gave 
the houses he lived in enough to talk about for the rest 


. of their lives, and to his friends the “Old Manse” is 


communicative in a shy way much like Hawthorne’s 
own reserved manner of speech save to his few inti- 


mates. 


* * 
* 


There is a coarseness in signs and in advertising 
which has its due reproof from time to time, but this 
extreme must not cause us to overlook the delicate 
irony and subtle sneer which even a sign may express. 
In the show window of a fine establishment a card was 
displayed which announced that “ Attar of Roses” 
could be bought within. The next shop was given up 
to the same business, and its canny proprietor had his 
card read “Ottar of Roses.” This difference in spell- 
ing was of itself an advertisement, for the passer-by, 
as he came up or down the street, would say that one 
dealer or the other had been caught in wrong spelling. 
But as the signs might also have read “ Otto” and 
“ Atar” without irreverence to dictionaries, this trade 
conflict in words was less decisive than would at first 
appear. But the advertising skill, delicate as the per- 
fume, was vindicated. 


* * 
* 


The reference to trade advertising leads up to the sort 
of advertising, a delightful sort too, which many col- 
leges are now receiving by the alumni dinners in vari- 
ous cities. The speakers at these festivities always 
include the useful man who recounts the achievements 
of the famous graduates. The ingenuous youth are 
lured to this college or that by a desire to graduate 
where the noted have been. But when it comes 
to measurements of this kind, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that country colleges more than hold their own. 
I often think that these reunions afford too little op- 
portunity for the stern sort of accounting which college 
officers need, and are generally glad, to give. When 
everybody is in a gracious mood, it seems an unthank- 
ful task to ask critical questions, or suggest that the 
college management may be improved in this or that 
regard. These alumni gatherings should include, there- 
fore, two parts, a business session, apart from the rou- 
tine choice of officers and the like, and a purely festive 
demonstration. At this business session let the Presi. 
dent and whoever of the faculty may accompany him be 
prepared to answer questions in a conversational way 
about the workings of the college. Whatever criticism 
is to be made, let it be offered then. Let frank advice 
come from the alumni. In a word, let it be a college 
experience meeting, in which shortcomings as well as 
successes shall be talked about. As it is, the average 
alumnus touches his college, apart from his fraternity 
associations, only at these roseate assemblings, when 
often there is more gush than figuring, more eulogy 
than inquiry. As a result, he is left in wonderment. 
As a matter of fact, he sees that his college, though 
doing well, might do better, and yet he has little chance 
to suggest methods for this bettering. If the presi- 
dent of a college could make a house-to-house visitation 
of the graduates, there would be a prompt deepening of 
mutual interest and of love for the college. 

7 * 
. 

I have yet to see the theory applied, with the zeal 
and particularity it deserves, that college needs, like 
the necessities of other institutions, can be relieved, in 
a measure, by depending on the small offerings of 
individuals who are not able to contribute largely. 
The cultivation of persons who have wills to leave is 
often too thorough and untiring to allow time for those 
who have chiefly the will to give. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that each graduate pledge one dollar a year for 
the library fund. The result would be immediate and 
encouraging ; and yet what college finds time for this 
somewhat minute form of solicitation? It would take 
time to take care of this plan ; it would mean tedious 
work for somebody, bat it would illustrate the principle 
I have in mind. The Alumni Cent Society may never 
be organized, but the search for small contributions 
from graduates who are good and wise, but poor, 
ought to begin forthwith. 
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THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


By tue Rev. Freperick STAnuey Roor. 


O*% Monday evening, February 2, nearly one 
thousand people assembled in the Williston 
Congregational Church of Portland, Me., to cele- 
brate the opening of the decennial anniversary of an 
organization that was born in this same church on. 
a dark winter’s night ten years ago. The service 
was one of great power and interest—tender, remi- 
niscent, devotional, abounding in fraternity, full 
of congratulation, and significant for its mingled 
retrospect and prophecy. The pastor of Williston, 
the Rev. D. M. Pratt, who spoke of himself as a 
kind of “stepfather” of the movement, happily 
introduced the various speakers, including the 
Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., the founder, and now the 
President of the National Society; W. H. Pennel, 
of Portland, the first person enrolled as a member ; 
the Rev. B. L. Pitman, the Rev. C. A. Dickinson, 
of Berkeley Temple, Professor C. H. Nash, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., the Rev. C. P. Mills, of Newburyport, 
and General Secretary J. W. Baer. The keynote 
of the entire meeting was struck by one who said 
that the mission of the Christian Endeavor Society 
was to energize every part of the church with spir- 
itual life and power. Dr. Clark, in accounting for 
the marvelous development of the Society, summed 
up the various causes by comparing the early or- 
ganization to a child that was rocked in a good 
cradle (Williston Church), surrounded by loving 
brothers and sisters (the older officers and com- 
mittees), taken up by kindly and more distant re- 
lations (the other pastors: of Portland), and, final- 
ly, because God had a place in the Church and 
world for that child. 

The conferences of Tuesday began at nine o'clock 
in Portland City Hall, a most capacious building, 
and after the election of permanent officers, V. R. 
Foss, of Portland, being elected Chairman, delegates 
were welcomed by Mayor Melcher in behalf of the 
city, and by the Rev. D. M. Pratt in behalf of the 
churches, to which General Secretary Baer grace- 
fully responded. Then followed addresses by the 
Rev. C. P. Mills on the “Origin” and by the Rev. 
C. A. Dickinson on the “Development of the 
Organization.” The substance of their remarks 
conveyed the lesson of Christian nurture as the 
fundamental idea of the movement, while interde- 
nominational fraternity was recognized as the con- 
summate flower of its progress. Mr. Dickinson was 
eloquently downright when he remarked that the 
most serious danger now confronting the Society 
was the tendency to denominationalize it. The 
exercises of the morning closed with a sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. Plumb, of Boston, on “Some of the 
most Hopeful Features in the Present Type of Youth- 
ful Piety.” 

The first speaker of the afternoon, the Rev. C. 
M. Southgate, of Worcester, confronted a crowded 
auditorium. He emphasized the practical results 
of Christian Endeavor as follows: “It fosters a 
vitalized, inspired church within a church ;” shows 
the power of a living God in a living church; 
demonstrates the winning power of duty, and vin- 
dicates the principle of Christian unity. Upon 
the conclusion of this address the young people 
and pastors present were given opportunity to tell 
what this movement had done for themselves in- 
dividually and for their churches. The Rev. 
George H. Wells, D.D., of Montreal, made a ring- 
ing speech on “The Possibilities of Christian En- 
deavor,” characterizing its status as “all-denomi- 
national,” and pertinently adding, “It may run into 
any channel of Christian love and work ready to 
receive it.” The Rev. L. S. Bean, of South Wind- 
ham, Me., next answered the question, ‘“‘ How Chris- 
tian Endeavor meets the Demands of the Time in 
developing Christian Workers.” It does this (1) 
by demonstrating, practically, that it is the grand- 
est unifying influence of our age; (2) by training 
special workers for specific work; (3) by holding 
true to its great primal conception of reconciling 
the world to Christ. The last event upon the pro- 
gramme was the argument of the Rev. Dr. J. G. 
Merrill, of Portland, to prove the superiority of the 
evolutionary method of spiritual development over 
the cataclysmal, believing that Christian nurture in 
childhood and youth gave the surest promise of 
permanency of religious life and character. 

The evening session of this day was remark- 
able for numbers and enthusisam. More than 
fifteen hundred delegates had now registered, repre- 
senting all portions of the United States, and the 
Dominion of Canada. The principal address upon 
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this occasion was that of Dr. F. E. Clark, who, as 
he came forward to the desk, young, alert, winning, 
and magnetic, was received with unbounded enthu- 
siasm, the audience rising te give him the Chautau- 
quan salute, and the hall echoing with demonstra- 
tions of affection for the somewhat juvenile “ grand- 
father” of Christian Endeavor. Dr. Clark looks and 
speaks} like a well-to-do business man, and, without 
the picturesque quality of style, his eminently foree- 
ful, sagacious, and common-sense directness holds 
the listener to the end. His subject, “ Retrospect 
and Prophecy of Christian Endeavor,” may be thus 
outlined: He remarked that the seed bore: (1) 
The mark of Providence. (2) It also bears the 
marks of a genuine young people’s movement. 
(3) It has all the distinctive features of a Pastors’ 
Aid Society. (4) It emphasizes the thought of 
consecration to duty by making much of the in- 
sistent “I ought.” In regard to the future we 
cannot exaggerate the possibilities of this move- 
ment. The next decade must witness: (1) Ten 
years of more strenuous endeavor. “The desire 
for service will keep pace with the capacity for 
service.” (2) The efficiency of Christian Endeavor 
Committees will be greatly augmented, and the 
Committees themselves multiplied. (3) There 
will be better organized endeavor, not, however, to 
the diminution of that spirit of individual conse- 
cration which is superior to all organization. (4) We 
must have ten years of more earnest Bible study 
and of more self-sacrificing effort. (5) There 
should be greater advance in graduate endeavor, 
the organization itself being only the means to an 
end. (6) The training will be for a more definite 
purpose; namely, the general spiritual uplift of 
the Church of the future. (7) We should enjoy 
ten years of wider fellowship without the surrender 
of any great, central, abiding truth of the Gospel. 
When the address was finished all of us clearly 
perceived that the real genius of our movement 
had only just begun to touch the spark of its power 
to the exhaustless material of achievement. 

The morning session of Wednesday was fully 
equal in practicality to all previous gatherings, 
although some of the topics assigned did not so 
warmly and closely appeal to many in the audience. 
With full appreciation of the many good things 
that were said by other speakers, the chief interest 
centered in the address of the Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, of the Union Church, Boston, who talked 
most admirably on “ Christian Endeavor and City 
Evangelization.” Mr. Boynton, short, rotund, 
effervescent, at a distance looking forty-five, but 
only thirty-three, of crackling wit and genuine 
bonhommie, and overflowing with pathos, tender- 
ness, and humanitarian yearning, told us the story 
of neglected boyhood and girlhood in great cities, 
and of the privilege of young people in the Church 
to help them in their pitiful struggle against envi- 
ronment. It is, said he, the glory of our faith that 
it can take a soul from any stratum of human society 
and lift it Godward. “Christianity is not only a 
power of respectability, but of regeneration.” City 
evangelization, in its last analysis, is the catching 
hold and hanging on to the soul degraded. This 
organization should come right into the sphere of 
neglected boyhood and girlhood. How to get hold 
of them? Give them a chance, and they will get 
hold of us. “Some of the whitest-souled little 
fellows that ever lived are selling papers and black- 
ing boots in the city of Boston.” And in the work 
of helping the outcast young, city and country 
societies may combine, each giving to the other its 
own peculiar service. The entire speech made a 
profound impression upon the audience. 

Immediately following Mr. Boynton, Professor 
Sanders, of Yale, talked for half an hour on “ Bible 
Study in the Next Decade,” the original appointee, 
Professor W. R. Harper, being unavoidably de- 
tained. The speaker enlarged upon five important 
characteristics of Bible study: (1) It should be 
inductive; (2) independent; (3) logical, that 
is, each book should be brought completely within 
the grasp ; (4) the aim should be definite; and (5) 
comprehensive, book by book interpreted until the 
whole ground of Scripture is covered. These 
methods alone will train up leaders and not fol- 
lowers in the Church. 

I can only mention a few of the many strong 
and clear presentations of important practical 
truths addressed to crowded gatherings on Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening. The Rev. W. J. 
Hamilton, D.D., of East Boston, advanced a robust 
and awakening plea for more aggressive temperance 
work; Dr. Dunning, of the * Congregationalist,” 
emphasized the privilege of Christian Endeavor 
in the Sunday-school ; Dr. E. K. Alden argued that 
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the missionary idea is essential to the enlargement 
of Christian thought and affection ; and the Rev. 
A. A. Fulton, of China, explained the merits and 
the need of his widely published plan for increas- 
ing the fund for support of missions by inducing 
each member of the Christian Endeavor Societies to 
pledge two cents per week in aid of this noble 
cause. In the evening two great meetings were 
held in churches closely adjoining. These were 
addressed by the Rev. O. Philip Gifford, D.D., 
and the Rev. R. L. Greene, D.D., preachers of re- 
markable pulpit gifts. And it is quite unnecessary 
to say that the Convention could not more fittingly 
complete its sessions than by hearing such words of 
uplifting and consecrating power from orators of 
acknowledged persuasiveness. The choir and con- 
gregation then sang the beautiful benediction hymn 
of the society, “God be with us till we meet 
again,” and the tenth anniversary closed with the 
Spirit of God manifestly in the hearts of the peo- 
ple, and with a purer, loftier, nobler purpose en- 
throned in multitudes of lives. I cannot dismiss 
the subject, however, without incorporating some 
additional facts, sayings, and observations that are 
needed to round out the interpretation of this 
notable assembly. And these I may call 


IMPRESSIONS AND SIDE-LIGHTS. 

At the service in Williston Church, Monday night, 
hardly more than one in every hundred looked more 
than forty-five years old ; but in the City Hall meetings 
old men and women were out in strong force. Is the 
Christian Endeavor movement renewing youth of old 
age ? 


Among twenty or thirty speakers only one or two 
remotely hinted at burning theological questions of our 
time. One of the great leaders in Christian Endeavor 
said to me privately : “I would not for ten millions of 
dollars admit to our councils these divisive issues.” 


The Rev. C. P. Mills, of Newburyport, said a number 
of good things worthy of remembrance. For example: 
“The nineteenth century is pre-eminently a children’s 
century.” “Christian Endeavor had a cradle; it will 
never have a coffin ; it looks for a crown.” 


The Rev. A. A. Fulton uttered this startling and ac- 
cusing fact : “ The Chinese heathen give $300,000,000 
for idol worship ; American Christians, $12,000,000 for 


missions.” 


It was apparent all through that the sermon or 
speech that “takes” is the one that “ goes.” Some 
very thoughtful utterances were, apparently, unappreci- 
ated ; a few vociferous nothings vehemently declaimed 
met with much applause. Is there a hint in this to 
ministers present that the fine Damascus blade of 
Greek and Hebrew criticism may be overworked in 
the assemblies of the young ? 


The Rev. Mr. Boynton tersely said, “ It is the pepper- 
grass quality that makes this organization go ;” and 
Dr. Beckley, in remarking that the world of to-day 
suspects the Church is selfish, quoted approvingly Pro- 
fessor Ely’s utterance : “ The man who professes to be 
a Christian, and is not at the same time a philanthro- 
pist, is a liar and a hypocrite.” 


If one were asked to sum up ina general word the 
impressions left upon the average mind by a confer- 
ence of such proportions and engaged in such a work, 
it would, perhaps, be in order to say : (1) Clergymen 
who do not indorse Christian Endeavor Societies (and 
there are some) would be puzzled to devise a method 
of equal satisfactoriness that would create the same 
enthusiasm and eagerness for Christian work among 
the young. (2) A mighty power of consecrated right- 
eousness is let loose in such an assembly, and it remains 
for pastors to see that this godly energy is not misdi- 
rected and that it does not flame itself without kindling 
something. (3) One realizes profoundly that the day 
of “buncombe ” addresses in religious gatherings is 
forever past. Tae eloquence heard in this convention 
was chiefly that of Christian earnestness. (4) One 
gladly perceives that nineteenth century problems, 
economic and social, are obtaining a larger place than 
ever before in Christian thought, and that faithful 
ministers are beginning to see that the young people of 
their charges must learn the gospel of a new political 
economy if they are to grasp the significance of the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 
VI. 


By Hamitton W. Masie. 


Ts srzme story of popular origin of literature 
coulc, be told of the modern races: of the 
Scandinavians, whose Sagas and Eddas have fur- 
nished an inexhaustible mine of poetic material 
for contemporary writers from Carlyle to Wagner ; 
of the Germanic peoples, with their “ Nibelungen 
Lied ;” of most of the Latin peoplese—the French 
with their Roland songs, and the Spaniards with their 
songs of the Cid. Such an apparent exception to 
this general statement as that afforded by Italian lit- 
erature, which began with one of the foremost poets 
in all literature, on closer attention confirms it. 
For it is with the substance of literature that we 
have so far concerned ourselves, and the substance 
of Dante’s “ Divine Comedy ” was already existent 
when he came upon the stage of Florentine life. 
Carlyle was speaking simple truth when he called 
Dante “the voice of the silent centuries.” The 
thousand years preceding the poet’s birth, in 1265, 
had not been entirely without voice, but they had 
had no intelligible and adequate expression. Here 
and there a voice had been heard, but its notes had 
been few and its utterance partial and feeble. For 
ten centuries men had been toiling and suffering ; 
building states, organizing societies, elaborating a 
church with its creed, ritual, and government; 
evolving languages; bearing a world of crushing 
burdens and doing a world of necessary, difficult, 
and, in the main, noble work ; but all this had gone 
on in silence. A deep, rich soil had accumulated ; 
all the conditions of a noble art-development had 
been secured when the first of modern writers was 
born in Florence. The people of Europe had lived 
deeply and richly; not the less because they had 
lived silently. Since the great voices of the an- 
tique world had gone silent they had compassed a 
new and mysterious world of experience and of 
the knowledge which comes from experience. This 
raw material of art had grown so vast and rich 
that instinct, not yet become conscious, began to 
perceive its splendid possibilities and to feel its 
inspiration. Already there were passing from peo- 
ple to people those cycles of popular myth and 
legend which later on were to become a wide and 
significant department of literature; already the 
cathedral builders were at work, and those majes- 
tie structures in which the mystery and wonder 
and worship of medizvalism were to find perpetual 
sanctuary were rising above many a town. 

When Dante came, the time was ripe for self- 
expression. Europe needed but the brooding of 
some great poetic mind upon the material which it 
had created ; some mind vast enough to include its 
theology, its art, its politics, and its history, and 
deep enough to feel the pulsations of its heart of 
faith. Dante recast and made this vast material 
his own; gave it epic form and dramatic inteusity ; 
set the stamp of beauty upon it, so it remains, not 
only a revelation of human life, but a joy forever. 
It detracts nothing from his genius or his achieye- 
ment to emphasize his immense indebtedness to the 
silent generations which had toiled and suffered 
that he might speak. Under the spell of his 
mighty voice we are likely to forget the voices 
whose individual notes become one vast harmony 
in that organ music of his which rises and sinks 
like a sublime accompaniment to the movement of 
the soul through the three worlds. The greatest 
difficulty in reading Dante lies in the extent and in- 
timacy of his relation to the life and history behind 
and about him. One must bring the widest schol- 
arship to the “ Divine Comedy” if he would un 
derstand all its references, illustrations, incidents, 
and allusions; no work is so deeply imbedded in 
history. Without Dante’s genius the great work 
could not have been; it is his in every line no less 
than in its vast design and its elaborate construc- 
tion. But, on the other hand, the great work 
would not have been possible if Europe had not 
been meditating, acting, and suffering through ten 
silent centuries. It is as arevealer even more than 
asacreator that Dante is great; he saw something 
already existent, but invisible to an imagination 
less penetrating and comprehensive than his own, 
and he gave it noble form. This was his service, 
and this is the service of the great literary artists. 

Shakespeare dealt even more freely than Dante 
with materials already existent. His first work in 
connection with the drama was the recasting and 
partial rewriting of the historical plays relating to 
Henry VI., already being acted on the rude Eng- 
lish stage of the close of the sixteenth century. 
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From this ’prentice work he passed, by rapid but 
normal stages of growth, to the creation of those 
masterpieces which constitute, in many directions, 
the most profound and authoritative commentary 
on human life which we possess. These works 
have a beauty which belongs only to the highest 
poetry, and which is the incommunicable touch of 
Shakespeare ; that touch of perfection which thrills 
us as with the glimpse of a new und diviner order 
of things. But the material upon which this great 
artist stamped himself was ready to his hand 
when he came up from Stratford to London to find 
a possible fortune and an undreamed-of fame in 
the brilliant, restless capital of Elizabethan Eng- 
land. With a single exception, all the plots in the 
Shakespearean dramas have been traced to their 
sources; they come from many quarters—from 
Greece and Rome, from Denmark and Italy, from 
Spain and England. Some of them were popular 
traditions so ancient that no man knows their ori- 
gin. Such, for instance, was the origin of the story 
of Lear and the story of Hamlet. One who reads 
Shakespeare with the knowledge of the background 
of history against which all his dramas move finds 
himself in constant contact with the thought and 
fancy of the medieval mind, as well as with the 
imaginative lore and large wisdom of antiquity. 
The witches in “ Macbeth ” and the fairies in the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” testify to the hold 
of the unbroken play of popular fancy upon the 
greatest imagination in literature. Shakespeare 
made the freest use of materials already existing 
when he began to write, for the reason that, as arule, 
he dealt with the greatest themes, and the greatest 
themes have been brooded over and lighted up by 
the meditations of races rather than of individuals. 
The greater the writer, the greater his indebtedness 
to those nameless and numberless men and women 
of untrained imagination who discerned long ago 
the deep things of experience and gave them ex- 
pression in legend, story, or song. It is only the 
greatest minds to whom the race stands as creditor ; 
smaller minds borrow of their neighbors, but Dante 
and Shakespeare and Goethe borrowed from hu- 
manity. In these sublime transactions the race 
gains more than it gives ; for the crude ore which 
it loans comes back a golden coinage, with the su- 
perscription of the kings and the stamp of that 
standard of values which is the test of spiritual 
quality and power. 








SOME NOVEL ARMY REGULATIONS. 


CORRESPONDENT of The Christian Union 
recently sent us the following inquiry : 

In a recent sermon Dr. Abbott stated that General 
Booth, of the Salvation Army, says that he has received 
more good from a copy of the rules of the British 
Army, hanging in his room, than from all the church 
manuals he had ever seen put together. 

Will you please tell me where I can find a copy of 
these rules, and might it not be interesting to give a 
résumé of the principal ones in your paper? 

On receiving this letter we at once wrote to the 
headquarters of the Salvation Army, referring the 
question to them, and as a result a copy of the 
* Orders and Regulations for Field Officers of the 
Salvation Army” now lies before the writer. 

It was promptly brought by Staff Captain Mar- 
shall, whose credentials were not only his uniform, 
but also an elaborately printed commission, signed 
by General Booth, and sealed with a gold seal. 
This document assigned to him the position which 
in theatrical circles is known as “ press agent ;” that 
is to say, it is the duty of Captain Marshall to act as 
medium of information between the newspapers of 
the country and the Salvation Army. 

This manual is in size seven inches long, four 
and a half inches wide, and one and a half inches 
thick. I} is bound like a Bagster Bible, in red 
flexible covers, and contains six hundred and sev- 
enty-five of rules and instructions, carefully 
classified, with side headings, page titles, and an 
elaborate index, and every facility to make it a con- 
venient book of reference. It is divided into parts, 
chapters, and sections, and each page is subdivided 
into broad lettered paragraphs. The following 
titles, selected at random from the index, will serve 
to show the comprehensive character of this curious 
manual : 


Para- 

Page. graph 
Advertisement, Newspaper................ 284s 1-6 
Bh EL ESE ie a SL ae er ne AS 287 4-6 
oY ffeil ee eens 287 8-9 
ReiWen Wiese. ee te. ee LO, 287 5 
VOR Ge E46 files ct hciecsahighs ois osee vine 287 3 
Posters gooey STs. 5 va'cb nk bSoei 2838 1-2 

Handbills and leaflets.................... pd 


Sandwich men, in large towns good........ 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Page. Par. 
Behavior, Soldierly, on meeting Comrades... 581 1 
Ee Ae eV i ai cas eahee nce 581 2 
in transacting business................... 581 3-8 
in speaking of Officers...............00005 582 9-10 
Business, habits of, essential to F. O........ 36 See. IL. 
Controversy, doctrinal, F. O. not to hold any. 531 9 
BO OVER os 5 5s ncn ahen es vececesleaanves: 88 See. 1 
Dg 4 MOOD Oth OGs o's oie 5 tive deine dsb 89 Sec. 2 
TMA OO OG Co. 05.4.5:00,0:0 0.0.6 siue.4 Sa se cnee 90 See. 3 
Tr, GO. Mae OC HOE TMG s sc cc cece ens 90 1 
success of Corps damaged by.............. 99 24 
soldiers scattered by...........e.seesceee: 91 e 
extension hindered by.............seeeees 91 d 
TRMURIE COO MAMOING, 6 ccasies cccccoccassceecs 43 18-20 
Grumbling, F. O. to keep from............. 517 8 
Letters, how to write.......cccccseccceccsces 357 1-4 
I ON gaia vcd Wace ca cok ebceesees 358 5 
WOME COU TENG. Fae o's oh Ria dei Secs ccs ss 360 8-11 
Sore throats, water treatment for........... 620 2 
PUMA DONIE OS o600.6e.cesssrecesnes. cease 20 4 
ERUNS cas Vetciebavccecste Fives raat ee wae sats 8 9 


Aside from the religious precepts of the manual, 
it contains a good deal of sound and beneficial 
advice about practical matters of every-day life. 
There is, for instance, a chapter about health, in 
which the Salvationist is instructed to take special 
care of his physical well-being, for “ it is difficult,” 
as General Booth says, “to see how an officer who has 
not good health can get through his duties success- 
fully.” There is a chapter on personal appearance, 
in which the Salvation soldiers are forbidden to 
“trick themselves out with ornaments ;” they are 
ordered to keep themselves “ clean, with hands and 
face frequently washed, teeth well brushed, finger 
nails pared, and hair cut.” There are chapters on 
death, on social relations, and on behavior, and 
there is a special marriage service and a special 
funeral service. 

Altogether the book indicates that, whatever may 
be the eccentric peculiarities of the Salvation Army, 
it is a thoroughly and admirably organized institu- 
tion, and that its founder is a man of great execu- 
tive ability, not merely a visionary fanatic. 








LIFE IN A SEA-ROCK LIGHTHOUSE. 


By Witutam Roor Buss. 


HE two lights on Matinicus Rock are further 
out in the ocean than any other lights on the 


‘American coast; being thirty miles out from the 


entrance of Penobscot River. 

They stand on towers one hundred and eighty 
feet apart, built upon a rock which rises about forty 
feet above the sea-level, has a surface area of nearly 
forty acres, and is the resort of innumerable sea 
birds. There is soil and grass on the rock sufficient 
to keep a cow during summer, and that is all. Cap- 
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scaffolding from which hangs a heavy bell, and on 
the other side stands a brick building containing 
machinery for operating two steam whistles; all 
else is the fissured rock against which the ocean is 
always strikin +, and in its mildest moods is assert- 
ing itself so loudly that you can hardly hear human 
speech. But if you deafen your ears to the sounds 
of the rock, you may enjoy a rare prospect over 
the glistening blue. The lights are in the gateway 
of a thoroughfare which during pleasant weather is 
traversed by all kinds of seagoing craft; there are 
steamers going to and fro between Boston and ports 
in Maine and New Brunswick ; ice and lumber 
loaded schooners bound out from the Penobscot ; 
fishing smacks following schools of mackerel or 
bound to the Grand Banks; yachts from Marble- 
head ; a large ship fresh from the building yards 
at Bath, and occasionally a British steamer from 
England steering for Portland Harbor. 

The scene is different when a fog covers the 
ocean and a drizzling east wind is blowing. Then 
the steam whistle shrieks its alarm at intervals of 
twenty-five seconds, night and day, or, if the 
whistle is disabled, the great bell strikes a continu- 
ous warning. The cries of the sea and of the wind 
and of the bell and of the whistle, combined in one 
confusion, are probably as tormenting to the listener 
upon the rock as anything that can be imagined to 
exist in the infernal regions. “It seems hard,” 
said a light-keeper, “that the whistle must go on 
without stop when any of us lies sick abed, or one 
of the children is near dying, and jumps at every 
blast of it!” 

Here one may see the ocean in its wildest moods. 
The keeper says, ‘I have seen the spray fly com- 
pletely over the domes of the lighthouses, which 
are ninety-five feet above the sea-level.” More 
than once has the rock been swept across its length 
and breadth by the Atlantic Ocean. On a January 
morning in 1856 the sea rose before a terrific gale 
and overwhelmed it. The keeper had gone to land 
the day before, leaving the care of the lights to his 
eldest daughter, Abby Burgess, who was seventeen 
years of age. The only place to which the keeper’s 
family could retreat for safety was the stone towers, 
which withstood the assaults of the angry sea. 
although it rose higher and higher as the tide ran 
shoreward and swept the rock, destroying one of 
the dwelling-houses. 

One day Captain Burgess left the rock to obtain 
provisions and fuel, as the weather had for a long 
time been so stormy that no communication from 
the shore had reached him. A storm prevented 





tain John Smith in his Description of New Eng- 
land speaks of it as the “ Rock of Mattanack much 
furder in the Sea.” 

The Lighthouse Inspector at Portland may offer 
a passage to Matinicus in the steam tender “ Iris,” 
which carries to the station a supply of coal in Au- 
gust; or you may go down to Rockland and on a 
fair-weather day take passage in a fishing schooner. 
The skipper will heave to off the rock and row you 
to it in his dory. The dory will be steered between 
timber ways which slope down into the sea; it will 
then be hooked on to a tackle and drawn sliding 
up to the surface of the rock by a windlass. That 
is the usual method by which one can land upon 
Matinicus, and the landing can be made only 
when the sea is smooth. There are frequently 
days and sometimes weeks both in summer and 
winter when one can land on the rock without dif- 
ficulty ; then for six weeks at a time no communi- 
cation can be had with it from the outside world, on 
account of the roughness of the sea. 

The first thing that attracts attention on landing 
are the two stone towers supporting the lights, 
which are visible from a ship’s deck fifteen miles 
away. Between them is a row of low dwelling- 
houses occupied by the keeper and assistant keep- 
ers. Near by is a house for storing oil and a brick 
cistern to hold rain-water. At one side stands a 


his return, and famine began to threaten those 
whom he had left on the rock. To obtain help 
his son, who was a skillful seaman, started away in 
a skiff which was rigged with a sail. He was soon 
lost to sight in the trough of the sea, then he was 
seen on top of the waves a short distance off, and 
that was the last the family saw of him for twenty- 
one days. In the meantime the mother and her 
four daughters put themselves on a daily allow- 
ance of one cup of cornmeal and one egg, while 
Abby tended the lights, took care of her sick 
mother, and cheered the downcast family until re- 
lief came. One cannot help admiring the heroism 
of this woman. 

The Lighthouse Board at Washington does much 
to make light-keepers comfortable in the discharge 
of their duties, while at the same time it maintains 
a rigid discipline over them. The Inspector, who 
is an officer of the navy, frequently visits each 
station in his district and sees that all needed com- 
forts and supplies are provided and cared for, and 
that the rules of the service are observed. The 
discipline is of necessity almost merciless. In the 
year 1801 Thomas Jefferson wrote: “I think the 
keepers of the lighthouses should be dismissed for 
small degrees of remissness, because of the calami- 
ties which even these produce.” This opinion ani- 
mates the executive acts of the Board. A keeper 
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found intoxicated is instantly ejected from the sta- 
tion and from the service, and one who but once 
allows his Jamps to go out is dismissed without re- 
gard to his previous good conduct. To take faith- 
ful care of the light and of the property. belonging 
to it is the keeper’s paramount duty, and he is also 
expected to stand by his light as long as his light- 
house stands, even if the winter gale is as powerful 
as that in which Minot’s Ledge Light and its keep- 
ers perished. The keeper of a lightship may cut 
his cables and go to sea for safety when the gale is 
so severe as to threaten the destruction of the ship 
and the lives aboard her. But the keeper of a 
sea-rock lighthouse has no such alternative. He 
survives or perishes with his light. 

Keepers of lights are compelled to wear a uni- 
form dress; they are furnished with a good dwell- 
ing-house, and when they are stationed far distant 
from a market, as on Matinicus Rock, they are 
furnished with rations. Their pay is not large, 
ranging up to one thousand dollars a year, accord- 
ing to their circumstances, but they are sure of 
receiving it as long as they are faithful to their 
duties. Their house contains a library in a port- 
able case holding about fifty volumes on various 
subjects, including standard works of fiction, a 
Bible, and a prayer book. Every three months the 
library is exchanged by the Inspector for another, 
so that each light station has the use of about two 
hundred different books annually. The people on 
euch isolated stations as Matinicus, or Mount 
Desert Rock, which is twenty-two miles from land, 
or the Nantucket Shoals lightship, which is twenty- 
three miles from land, would, I suppose, become 
crazed by the solitude of their lives were it not for 
the libraries thoughtfully furnished them by the 
Lighthouse Board. 

Captain Grant went with his family to live on 
the Matinicus Rock in 1861. The previous keeper 
left with the newcomers his daughter, Abby Bur- 
gess, whom I have mentioned, to teach them how 
to manage the lights. She had been on the rock 
since 1853. The new keeper's son Isaac was an 
interested pupil, and in the course of time married 
his young teacher. who soon after received an ap- 
pointment as an assistant keeper of the lights. For 
twenty-two years she lived on the rock with her 
husband attending to the work of the station. There 
was her home and her duty, and there her children 
were reared. But she had a longing desire for a 
home on an inland farm. and she patiently waited 
the time when for her “ there shall be no more sea.” 

That time began to come in the year 1875, when 
she and her husband were transferred to White 
Head Light, which is on an island near the main- 
land ; so near that the keeper can row across the 
channel to Spiuce Head for a daily mail, if he 
chooses to do so. There was a small patch of land 
and a garden. Not far away were the evergreen 
woods, and cattle, and fields of grass. But in front 
of her new home was the sea, upon which she must 
look every day, for which she must light the lamps 
every night, and by her door stood the dreadful 
steam whistle screeching its dismal blasts when 
fogs covered the coast. Here they lived fifteen 
years, keeping in charge the White Head Light. 
But all the time hopes of another home remote from 
the ocean were kept alive in her heart. One day 
she wrote a letter to her friend Augusta Moore, who 
lives near the Green Mountains of Vermont, and, 
reviewing her work of keeping the lights burning, 
to which nearly thirty-seven years of her life had 
been devoted, she said : 

“ Sometimes I think the time is not far distant 
when I shall climb these lighthouse stairs no more. 
It has almost seemed to me that the light was a 
part of myself. When we had care of the old lard- 
oil lamps on Matinicus Rock, they were more dif- 
ficult to tend than these lamps are, and sometimes 
they would not burn so well when first lighted, 
especially in cold weather when the oil got cool. 
Then, some nights, I could not sleep a wink all 
night, though I knew the keeper himself was watch- 
ing. And many nights I have watched the lights 
my part of the night, and then could not sleep the 
rest of the night, thinking, nervously, what might 
happen should the light fail. 

“In all these years I always put the lamps in 
order in the morning, and I lit them at sunset. 
Those old lamps—as they were when my father 
lived on Matinicus Rock—are so thoroughly im- 
pressed on my memory that even now I often 
dream of them. There were fourteen lamps 
and fourteen reflectors. When I dream of them 
it always seems as though I had been away a long 
while, and I am trying to get back in time to light 
the lamps. Then I am half way between Matinicus 
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and White Head, and am hurrying toward the 
rock to light the lamps there beforesunset. Some- 
times I walk on the water, sometimes I am ina 
boat, and sometimes I seem going in the air—I 
must always see the lights burning in both places 
before I wake. I always go through the same 
scenes in cleaning the lamps and lighting them, and 
I feel a great deal more worried in my dreams 
than I do when I am awake. I wonder if the 
care of the lighthouse will follow my soul after it 
has left this worn-out body! If I ever have a 
gravestone, I would like it to be in the form of a 
lighthouse or a beacon.” 

This noble woman found at last an inland home, 
to which she and her husband retired on the first 
of May last. Six months later his father, who had 
kept the Matinicus lights burning for twenty-nine 
years, resigned his charge and retired to the home 
of his son on land, leaving his assistant to succeed 
him as Captain of the Rock. He was then eighty- 
five years old. “I expect,” wrote his son to me 
at the time of his retirement, “he will feel the 
change severely, for at the age of eighty-five years 
one must suffer from such a radical change in their 
surroundings, from the wild, stormy coast of the 
Atlantic to the peaceful quiet of an inland village.” 
Landsmen would say that the change was to be 
hailed as an escape from continual imprisonment 
on a rock in the ocean. 

I will not print the name of the town to which 
three light-keepers of Matinicus have gone to spend 
their remaining days; but I will tell the reader 
that it is a pleasant village in Plymouth County, 
Massachusetts, where there are no lighthouse 
lam ps. 








HOW MUCH RICHER IS A RICH MAN 
THAN A POOR ONE? 


By tHE Rey. George THomas Dow.ine, D.D. 


_ I was running about this town a very 
poor fellow,” said Dr. Johnson once, “I 
was a great arguer for the advantages of poverty. 
Sir, all the arguments which are brought to rep- 


resent poverty as no evil show it to be evidently a 


great evil. You never find people laboring to 
convince you that you may live very happily upon 
a plentiful fortune.” ; 

I do not propose to controvert this position; and 
yet I believe that the distinction between the rich 
and the poor, in all that goes to make life worth 
living, is not so great as is commonly supposed ; 
that, after all, the classes and the masses are very 
nearly on a level, and that frequently the highest 
degree of happiness is found where, according to 
the current maxims, we should be inclined to look 
for the least. 

We will leave out of view the two extremes of 
humanity, the very rich and the very poor, for, 
with few exceptions, which might almost be named, 
these are confessedly the most pitiable people 
in the world. Ifwe chose to compare these 
two, I believe it would be no difficult task to 
show that Michael Maginness, whose sole solace is 
his pipe, whose sole refuge is his shanty, and 
whose sole capital is his hod, occupies a position 
fully as enviable as that of the Czar of all the Rus- 
sias, who can have fricasseed chicken every day, 
and never knows when he is to be blown up; or, in 
our own country, the Czar of all the railroads, who, 
if rumor be correct, walks with a detective at his 
back. The only difference is that the former is 
miserably poor and the latter is miserably rich ; 
but who that reads these pages would willingly 
surrender his own personality, and change places 
with either, if he could? In society, as elsewhere, 
nature seems to favor the happy mean. “ Are you 
happy?” some one asked one of the Rothschilds. 
And he answered, “Happy? Cana man be happy 
with a letter on his. table stating that unless a cer- 
tain amount is forwarded by a given date, he will 
be assassinated? Can a man be happy when he 
has to sleep with a revolver under his pillow, and 
one eye ever open? No, I am not happy.” 

A gentleman who was once president of the 
Gold Board in Wall Street, a man of extreme wealth, 
and who at the time of our interview was in appar- 
ently perfect health, told me that there was not a 
day of his life when he would not willingly end the 
whole business. After one has acquired a certain 
amount of money, he may feel an interest in the 
game, perhaps, as does the chess player, but be- 
yond that he is simply a bookkeeper, without pay, 
for the multitude of his employees who do the 
work and reap the wages. I say without pay, for 
whatever profit he earns must simply go into the 
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establishment of new enterprises, from which he 
will receive no personal resalt, except the carses of 
the envious and less fortunate, because long ago 
he nes all which could be reasonably spent by him 
or his. 

But let us compare the remaining classes, such 
as compose the great bulk of American society, 
who are neither immoderately wealthy nor im- 
moderately poor: the employer and his clerk ; the 
brown-stone front and the third-floor flat. How 
much richer is the former than the latter? 

To begin with, one-third of their lifetime they 
are all exactly alike, or, if there be any difference, 
the balance is on the side of the third-floor flat. 
Every health y individual who has lived to be sixty 
has spent twenty years in sleep. Nature has or- 
dained that during one-third of our daily life we 
must lie by in the shop for repairs.. It was for- 
merly supposed that the heart was an exception 
to this necessity ; but physiologists have discovered 
that after each pulsation there is a moment of 
rest, and that these intermittent moments added 
together make exactly eight hours out of twenty- 
four, when the heart itself ceases to beat. Whoever 
sleeps less than that time is bound to become a phy- 
sical bankrupt, for he is using up his principal 
instead of his interest. The man who said that six 
hours should suffice for a child, seven for an adult, 
and eight for a fool, ought certainly to have slept 
eight. But who finds the softest pillow when bed- 
time comes ?—the employee, whose work, when it is 
done, is done, or the employer, who, with rumors of 
failure and flood, of fire and defalcation, finds that 
his work, when it is done, is never done? In the 
majority of instances the rich man is as mucha 
slave to his business as the poorest cash-boy whom 
he employs; with this difference, that the cash-boy 
comes up bright and smiling in the morning, and 
he does not. While still young in years perhaps 
he has his fortune, but he has paid his price. He 
has everything to live for—except life. Then 
he goes to Europe for his health, and finds 
the ship crowded with others like him. How 
often I have seen them in these foreign hotels, 
playing at having a good time—the homeless poor ! 

Even in those advantages generally thought 
to be the prerogatives of the rich, such, for ex- 
ample, as the pleasures of the table, all are more 
alike than we are accustomed to suppose; with 
the balance, again, on the side of the third-floor 
flat. It is true the poor man does not have his 
palate tickled with terrapin, nor his head befuddled 
with champagne. But there is not a millionaire 
in the world, with the burden of a great business 
upon his mind, who would not give all his cham- 
pagne and all his terrapin if he could only enjoy 
the ham sandwich at noon and the rump steak at 
night with a relish equal to that of him who in 
his ignorance sometimes deplores his lot and 
wishes that he might change places with his em- 
ployer. Perhaps, all things considered, he might, 
with advantage to himself. In this article I 
neither deny that nor affirm it. I am only speak- 
ing to show that, as we meet men in the world, 
they wonderfully overestimate the relative differ- 
ences in position; that while all of us recognize 
as a fact the law of compensation running through 
society, we do not think of it enough. Tne Michi- 
gan soldier realized it when he wrote home rejvic- 
ing over his deformity. A ball had come whizzing 
just where he stood. If he had had straight legs 
he would not have had any; buthe had bow legs, 
and the ball went through. The “crook in our 
lot” is often the thing which saves us. Neither 
need the clerk envy his employer unduly, though 
the former wears his surtout three winters instead 
of only one. If the old coat gets to be a little 
rusty, he has the comfort of knowing that he 
belongs to that independent class of whom nothing 
more is expected. In fact,he can congratulate 
himself with the reflection that it is one of the rare 
enjoyments of the rich to choose his apparel for 
comfort instead of looks: but only of the excep- 
tionally rich ; the others cannot afford it. None 
but the recognized millionaire can claim the 
delightful privilege of dressing like his clerk ; 
because he and the clerk are the only ones who 
have no reputation to lose. Many a reader whose 
eye will rest on these words will entertain vivid 
recollections of a Canadian trip, and the suffocat- 
ing difficulty on his return of fitting himself again 
into a high choker, after reveling for a fortnight 
in the unrestrained delightof a hunter’s shirt. 

The chief advantages of wealth are three: the 
first is the sense of independence which it is sup- 
posed to bring; the second is what Madame de 
Staél was accustomed to designate as consideration 
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—the deference which is paid to it; and the 
third, the leisure which it affords. But these like- 
wise are overestimated. Does the third-story flat 
look up at the brown-stone front, and imagine that 
now he is satisfied with the degree of honor which 
he receives? Be not*deluded. There is a Mordecai 
lurking somewhere at his gate. He is surrounded just 
as you are, with men of equal station with himeelf, 
and, like you, he sees above him others of superior 
station. That man with two millions occupied the 
head of the table when he had only a side seat. 
Human nature is seldom satisfied with being well 
off; but only with being better off than somebody 
else. Unfortunately, somebody is always to be 
found who is better off than it, or appears to be, 
which is the same thing. If brown-stone fronts 
were scattered promiscuously, who would care espe- 
cially to live in one? Enough is always a little 
more. All our wants are relative, and the man 
most perplexed to “make both ends meet” is 
more than likely the man with the biggest income. 

Neither are people as independent as they seem 
to be. Every one hus a master, from the President 
of the United States down to the porter who shovels 
in his coal. There is not a king in the world so 
free as the average American clerk. “It is the 
price of royalty,” they said to me as I looked out 
of the Florentine window upon the King and Queen 
of Italy, seated in their carriage, bowing first on 
one side and then on the other, while the horses 
crawled through the shouting throng. It took 
them two hours to go less than a mile. We blessed 
nobodies, arriving unheralded, had jumped into a 
common coach and been whirled the same distance 
in ten minutes. 

When wealth brings, as it only occasionally does 
in this country, the opportunity for leisure, it brings 
what may be a great blessing, but what actually is, 
in the vast majority of instances, a great curse. If 
one possesses literary instincts, and the rare senge 
and strength of will to persist in going out-of-doors 
when he is not driven by necessity, it may do him 
no harm; but the most miserable individual in the 
community is frequently he who “has made his 
pile” and “retired.” In fact, the unhappiest peo- 
ple in the world are they who have nothing to do in 
the world but to be happy ; for it is absolutely de- 
structive, both to one’s growth and peace of mind, 
that he shall be without compulsory engagements. 

In Charles Dudley Warner’s delightful story of 
“ A Little Journey ir. the World,” who is to be the 
most envied—Margaret the village school-teacher, 
spiritually and intellectually on the way to a full de- 
velopment, or Margaret when she has dwindled into 
a fashionable society woman as the wife of the mill- 
ionaire Henderson, with nothing to do but to fret 
herself with the jealousies of social position, dying 
young—with overwork? Oh, the pathos of that 
“little journey”! ‘The reason that more of us do 
not go whistling through the days, jubilant, or, at 
the very least, glad, and with spirits bounding with 
a sense of our good fortune, is because we compare 
the inside of our lot with the outside of somebody’s 
else. ‘ You are to be congratulated on your luck 
in life,’ said a friend to Marshal Lefebvre, and 
he answered : “ You envy me, do you? Very well, 
you shall have these things at a better bargain than 
I had. Come into the court; I'll fire at you with 
a gun twenty times at thirty paces, and if I don’t 
kill you, all shall be your own. What! You 
won't? Very well; recollect, then, that I have been 
shot at more than a thousand times, and much 
nearer, before I arrived at the state in which you now 
find me.” Whoever reads these words may felici- 
tate himeelf that his allotment in life, take it all in 
all, is just about equal to that of his neighbor, if 
he could take that all in all; if he could cease com- 
paring the inside of his own with the outside of 
that other man’s. There is not a skeleton in your 
cupboard which you are not thoroughly acquainted 
with. But when you visit the other man, you see 
only the neatly painted closet door, possibly deco- 
rated with tapestry and Japanese fans. You wish 
you could laugh as he does, and that in your own 
home the music could be attuned to so lively an 
air. Why, bless you, poor innocent soul! he is 
only seeking to keep you from hearing behind 
that tapestry the rattle of the bones. 

Life is what we make it; and whoever gets the 
most out of it does it, not because of his circum- 
stances, however “fortunate” those circumstances 
may be, but in spite of them. On the other hand, 
however large or small may be our private ceme- 
tery, it will always be large enough to make our 
days and nights haunted if we so determine. As 
Mercutio says, “”Tis not so deep as a well, nor so 
wide as a church door, but’tis enough, "twill serve.” 
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CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 
INVINCIBLE LOVE! 


“Wisdom, knowledge, and understanding of the 
law are of the Lord ; Love and the way of good works 
are from him.”—Eccles. 

“Heart with heart, and hand in hand, go upon your 
way.” 

“ Love makes little much, when our joys are few ; 

And when most, his touch gives them golden hue.” 


BOUT the time Joe Wilkins reached Memphis 
again, Marius Bradford sailed the “ Arethusa ” 
into New York Bay. It was a cold, dull morning; 
with a pale gray light in the east, a pale gray 
sea around, and low-lying white mists about the 
shores. But Marius was above the horizon around 
him ; he was on the mountain tops of Love and 
Hope, and had the sunshine in his heart. 

Early in the afternoon he had brought his ship 
to anchor, and was ready to attend to his own af- 
fairs. He dressed with great care—a lover who 
does not do so is but a poor creature—and he was 
quite conscious that he was a handsome man, not 
only in the eyes of women, but also in the regard 
of men. For his sailors looked proudly at their 
Captain as he stepped from his ship to the wharf ; 
and standing still, with their hands upon their hips, 
watched his fine form out of sight. And the man 
could be read in his walk, which was quick and 
elastic, yet firm as that of one who steps from a 
high to a low place. 

He went northward very rapidly, without turn- 
ing his head to the right or the left, and about two 
o’clock knocked at the door of Major Mason’s 
house. He had no irresolution and no timidity. 
Virginia had teld him that he was beloved; had 
promised to be his wife; a perfect understanding 
was between them ; and a perfect love had cast out 
fear. 

Lunch was over; Major Mason was reclining in 
his chair, more than half asleep ; Virginia sat at a 
table copying the score of a new song she intended 
to send to Jane. The house was perfectly still ; 
the silence in the room so great that the slight 
movement of Virginia’s pen made distinct im- 
pressions of sound. Suddenly some one touched 
the knocker ; the application was impulsive, was in 
reality the impetuous demand of a happy comer. 
The Major stirred lazily, and took his crimson 
bandanna from his face. Virginia turned her head 
to the door, and sat waiting with the pen poised in 
her hand. 

In a moment she blushed vividly ; she dropped 
her pen, she stood upright, listening, waiting. For 
the echo of a voice, the echo of a step, had touched 
her senses with an instantaneous conviction. She 
did not speak, she had scarcely time; the door 
opened, and Marius entered. His eyes fell upon 
Virginia; he saw no one else. Before a word 
could be spoken, he had taken her to his heart 
and kissed her. 

The Major’s pale face was like a flame. He 
stood up the;incarnation of angry amazement; and, 
stepping toward the lovers, separated them by a 
word and an authoritative motion. 

“ Captain !” 

“It is my fault, dear father. 
by—with a look—it is my fault.” 

“‘ Major, it is my fault. I ought to have had 
better control. Sir, your daughter has done me 
the inconceivable honor to love me—to promise to 
be my wife.” 

* Virginia! and you never told me.” 

“Tt was my place, Major, to make the con- 
fession to you. I came at this hour to do so. It 
is the first opportunity I have had since the hap- 
piest hour of my life.” 

As he was speaking, Virginia quietly left the 
room, and the father and lover, unembarrassed by 
her presence, soon came toa gentlemanly discussion 
of the subject. 

“ Bat, indeed, there is nothing to discuss,” said 
the Major with a pathetic sadness. “If Virginia 
has given her heart to you, it is the idlest of forms 
to ask me for her hand; of course a necessary 
form, but—I was going to say a few hard words, 
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Captain. I will bury them in my own heart. I 
have just lost my daughter, sir ; be patient with me. 
I have no one else.” 

“No, Major. You have not lost Virginia. She 
has loved me since we sailed together more than a 
year ago ; has she therefore loved you less? Have 
you been sensible of any change? And why look 
for change now ?” 

“ Yes, sir. She has loved me less. I have often 
been sensible of a change. If she was thinking of 
you, could she also be thinking of me? I tell you 
the heart has but one lord and master—lesser 
loves are many, but they give place to the one 
supreme love.” 

“Tt is the natural way, Major.” 

“The ways of nature are nevertheless extremely 
cruel, and hard to bear. So suddenly, too. Why 
did you not tell me? let me suspect ?” 

“T have seen Miss Mason but seldom; unto the 
very last hour of my last visit to New York, I 
hardly dared to let hope live.” 

“And then, in one hour, all doubt gone; and 
yon claim the uttermost as your right. Impossi- 
ble!” 

“ Major, through many days and weeks my ship 
keeps her nose to the sea. Sometimes it is fair 
weather and fair wind; but more often the blasts 
strike her sails with musketry, and her decks are 
washed by plunges of green water. She takes the 
blows passively, and, with her head to harbor, dog- 
gedly pushes along; and then some hour the land 
is there, and the harbor made, and all is well. 
It was just so with my love for your daughter. 
Through days and weeks of doubt and despair I 
kept on loving; aud then, when I was hare last, 
there was a look, a word, that was like the cry of 
‘land in sight’ to the sailor. I knew she loved 
me. I spoke—what man would not have spoken? 
And I made the loveliest heart-harbor that ever 
man found. When will you give Virginia to 
me ?” 

“Sir, you are too impetuous. You scarcely yet 
know the woman you would marry.” 

“T knew her the first moment we met.” 

‘Lovers’ hyperboles are not facts, Captain. I 
say you do not know Virginia. I say that Virginia 
does not know you. It is my duty to protect her 
when her own weakness would betray her to a fool- 
ish step.” He touched the bell sharply, and re- 
mained silent until it was answered. 

‘ Request Miss Mason to come here.” 

In a few minutes Virginia answered the sum- 
mons. She went straight to her father. She put 
her arms around his neck, and laid her lips upon 
his lips. She murmured in his ear the sweetest 
words of love and entreaty. 

“T love Marius, father, just as dearest mother 
loved you. I love him because he is so noble- 
hearted, so good. I don’t mind that he is poor.” 

“My darling! He will scarcely ever be with 
you. A sailor's wife hath always fear, and her 
husband is the cause of her anxiety, instead of be- 
ing her support in it. In all the trials of woman- 
hood you may be alone. Instead of being your 
daily comforter he will be engaged in a ceaseless 
battle with winds and waves that can never be con- 
quered.” 

“A sailor’s wife is the wife of a hero, father. 
She catches heroism from him. And Marius con- 
quers the winds and waves every time they try to 
be his master instead of his servant. And I shall 
always have you with me. CanIfearthen? Can 
I want any good thing with my father by my side? 
If I love Marius much as bis wife, I shall love you 
as your daughter just as truly. Father, we have 
always been so close to each other, so dear to each 
other, for my sake love Marius now; you will soon 
love him for his own sake.” 

She had grown more eloquent and less timid 
with every word. Her arms were still around her 
father, but her head was thrown slightly backward, 
and her beautiful, lifted face was so radiant, so full 
of entreaty, so altogether persnasive, that it was 
impossible to argue further with a power so com- 
pelling. Love made her for the time that splendor 
of womanhood, whose invincibility is in the con- 
fession of her weakness. 

The Major glanced at Marius, who stood gazing 
at his lovely intercessor with a face of adoring 
affection. He put out his hand to him, he laid Vir- 
ginia’s hand in her lover’s ; he left them alone with 
their unspoken hopes and happiness. 

An old man’s woes count double, and if Marius 
was at the full-tide of joy, the Major was at his 
lowest water-mark. He was disappointed in many 
respects in Virginia’s choice. She had gone out of 
her own circle for a husband. He could find no 
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fault with Marius, but even if he was perfect he did 
not want him for a son-in-law. At that hour he 
was very unhappy, and he walked slowly about his 
desolate room, shivering both in mind and in body. 
For the gray, misty morning had become a stormy 
afternoon, and the cloud-wet lawn, and the cease- 
less rain sweeping before a long lamentable blast, 
helped his disappointment to depress him. 

Near his window there was a very old tree with 
which he had close sympathies. When it put 
forth leaves in the spring he congratulated it; he 
fed the birds that built in its branches, and he re- 
sented with it the autumn storms that left it bare. 
This afternoon it had been rudely awakened out of 
its winter sleep, and it was tossing its limbs, utter- 
ing angry soughings and sighings, hating a high 
wind, and knowing how near one was. Just 80, 
the Major had been awakened out of his peaceful, 
domestic life. The future had suddenly become 
restless and dark to him; it had been light and 
stable and full of understood and beloved possibili- 
ties. He could not help feeling this rude awaken- 
ing to changed and unknown circumstances. 

“Surely I have the capacity of leaping into the 
dark as cheerfully as most men,” he said, grimly, 
“but I wish I was alittle younger.” 

For it is a dismal hour when we lift life’s gar- 
land and find that its leaves have nearly dropped 
away—a dismal hour, truly, if we have no hope 
beyond. But this man knew on what wings to 
mount above his fret and heartache. His Bible 
lay open on its stand. He went to it and laid 
his hand upon the page, and, thus standing, with 
reverent heart recalled God’s promises to the 
aged and the lonely. It was the first time in all 
his life that he had been brought to a strait 
where he needed them, and he said gratefully, 
as he turned away comforted, “O wonderful and 
blessed Book ! fitting into every fold’of the human 
heart.” 

And when the human heart is at one with the 
heart of God, it cannot be miserable, for then self- 
ish cares fly away, and sorrow flies with them. 
He lay down and slept heavily, and when he 
awakened some one had been in his room and lit 
the fire and gently drawn the curtains, and the 
pleasant place was full of leaping lights and shad- 
ows. Then he dressed for dinner and went down 
stairs. Marius rose to meet him, Virginia spoke 
to him with a kiss. There was so much happiness 
in the room, he could not help but catch it. And 
after dinner Mr. Keteltas came in, and they had a 
game of chess, and then some mulled wine and 
toast, and Virginia and Marius sang together dear 
old-fashioned musical ballads, long forgotten—“ The 
Soldier’s Tear,” “ He Never Said he Loved,” “ The 
Sailor’s Farewell to Home,” and, last of all, that 
fine pilgrim song which old men still quaver feebly, 
and young men might learn and roll onward : 


* Over the mountain wave, 
See ! where they come ; 
Storm-cloud and winter wind 
Welcome them home. 
Yet, where the sounding gale 
Howls to the sea, 
There their song peals along, 
Deep-toned and free. 
Pilgrims and Wanderers, 
Hither we come ; 
Where the free dare to be, 
This is our home. 


“ Dim grew the forest path, 
Onward they trod, 
Firm beat their noble hearts, 
Trusting in God. 
Gray men and blooming maids, 
High rose their song. 
Hear it sweep, clear and deep, 
Ever along. 
Pilgrims and Wanderers, 
Hither we come ; 
Where the free dare to be, 
This is our home.” 


And in the meantime the two old friends kept up, 
over the board and the hearth, their discussion 
of the “ greatest and best” of Presidents, and his 
late meesage. 

“ We shall not agree upon its main counts, so we 
will agree to differ, Mr. Keteltas; but what think 
you of the bringing it by express in little more than 
twelve hours—two hundred and thirty miles ?” 

“It shows what money can do; it cost seven 
hundred dollars, and nobody wanted the message 
particularly. I see Jackson asks permission of 
Congress to threaten and menace France—to bully 
her out of twenty-five million of francs. He must 
know by this time that he can take what power he 
pleases. It is very pretty behavior in him to ask 
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Congress at all, for he will do in the end whatever 
he wants to do.” 

“The Constitution and the laws— ” 

“ Are but straws in his path. King William of 
England, or poor Louis Philippe, may need legisla- 
tive sanction, but Andrew Jackson is above all such 
petty trammels as bound Washington or Jeffer- 
son.” 

“Being Andrew Jackson.” 

“Exactly ; being Andrew Jackson. But, my 
friend, a political message ought not to contain 
such words as ‘reprisals,’ ‘seizures,’ ‘ sequestra- 
tion,’ and ‘taking redress into our own hands.’ 
The Cabinet thought so also; but a person who 
knows told me that Jackson would not abate a 
word for all their suggestions. ‘ Gentlemen,’ he 
said, ‘I know them French. They won’t pay un- 
less they are made to pay.” 

“T am quite sure that Jackson will make them 
pay; and he is right. France owes us the 
money.” 

“ Well, it is a far cry back to spoliations com- 
mitted in Napoleon’s time.” 

“ They were acknowledged four years ago, and 
France then agreed to pay us twenty-five million 
francs in six annual payments. She has not paid 
her first installment yet, and now the Chamber of 
Deputies refuse to make any appropriation for the 
debt. I say, then, Jackson does right to make 
them keep their word.” 

“ Jackson’s most offensive quality to me is his 
patronage of the United States Government. He 
really believes thet heaven appointed him its sav- 
ior.” 

“ All great men have thought themselves more 
or less inspired.” 

“ Well, at present he has the right of the strong- 
est, and we must submit.” 

“There is a right of the wisest, but a right of 
the strongest does not exist, my friend.” 

To this undertone of states and kings, quarrels 
about money and threats of war, Marius and Vir- 
ginia sung their antiphony of mutual love—simple, 
homely rhymes, which became luminous in the 
light of their eyes, and full of heavenly melody 
caught from the divine song in their hearts. 

Nothing was said to Keteltas on the subject, 
and when he turned his mind from the great na- 
tional themes which absorbed the general conversa- 
tion, he spoke of Jane’s severe illness, and cf his 
grandson. His face changed wonderfully as soon 
as he uttered her name, and his voice lost its 
sharp, argumentative tone; it was gentle as a 
woman’s. 

“She is better, thank God! but the little wo- 
man is not happy,I think, Major; the life is so 
strange to her. I wish she was nearer tome. I 
have been lonelier than you can imagine. And 
Harry is so restless. To roam and to fight, that 
is his idea! He talks of Texas, and Houston, 
and Liberty, till he almost sets my old heart on 
fire.” 

“Is the pulpit box a natural place for so strong 
and vivid and restless a spirit? It is like tying 
an eagle to a perch, or putting a yoke on a wild 
stag. If nature has told the boy to go and fight 
for freedom, you cannot put him into a pulpit to 
preach the straitest of creeds, and expect him 
to stay there.” 

“Tam thinking of bringing him to New York. 
I will put him into business. Eh! Major, what 
do you think of that?” 

“If he was my boy, I would buy him a rifle 
and give him a thousand dollars, and let him work 
out his own life; itis often, to a good youth, work- 
ing out his salvation.” 

“He is all I have. I cannot make up my heart 
to part with Harry. Well, I must go now.” He 
turned to Virginia and Marius then, and said a few 
words to one about Jane, and to the other about 
the coming of Atlantic steamships, and so, talking 
of this and that, went out of the room with an old- 
fashioned grace and politeness that was very 
pleasant. 

Major Mason went with him to the door, and 
they lingered in the hall a little, talking at the last 
moment of the great rise in value of real estate on 
Long Island. 

“ Abraham Schermerhorn has sold his farm of 
one hundred and seventy acres, three miles out of 
Brooklyn, for one hundred and two thousand dol- 
lars; and now he is worrying because he sold it so 
cheap. He offered it to me four years ago for 
eighteen thousand dollars. I wish I had bought 
it. You have a few acres there, I believe ?” 

“Virginia has. Her mother left the land for 
her personal use.” 
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“Then she is rich, if she knows how to sell at 
the market hour. Look after her interests, Ma- 
or.” 

: “TI will.” He watched Keteltas go carefully 
down the slippery steps—for thg rain had ceased 
and it had begun to freeze—and turn towards his 
home. His air of loneliness struck the Major very 
painfully, for an old man is lonely indeed who has 
no wife or daughter near him. Then a feeling of © 
gratitude came into his heart. Virginia’s choice 
would not, at least, separate them. Her children 
would grow up at his knees. He would go down 
to the grave in the company of those he loved. 
And, so wonderful a thing is thought, that,as he 
delayed a moment in the hall to regulate his 
watch by the great clock standing there, he sud- 
denly remembered an inscription he had seen upon 
a Christian tomb in the Roman Catacombs: 
‘“‘ Whatsoever impious man violates this sepulcher, 
may he die the last of his people!” He under- 
stood, as he slowly turned the hands of his watch, 
how miserable such a fate might be; and the gen- 
tleness and the indulgent love and wisdom of ‘his 
years and his nature made him feel a tender re- 
gret for his apparent want of sympathy in his 
child’s happiness. 

So he re-entered the parlor full of this loving, self- 
disparaging compunction. The music had ceased. 
Virginia and Marius were .sitting together. He 
noticed particularly the great physical beauty of 
Marius ; his fresh, free, open-air look ; he liked his 
eager wooing; the impetuous admiration that he 
cared not to hide; the exuberant joy in his love, 
which would have made him, to those uninterested, 
almost offensively happy. His arm held close his 
treasure ; his brown, glowing, bending face almost 
touched the rose-like bloom of Virginia’s cheek ; 
he clasped her hand, and it lay in his like a white 
lily just gathered. 

Virginia smiled at her father. With eyes and . 
lips she smiled at the same time, and he went to 
her and caressed her, and, as he did so, looked into 
her lover’s face and said: 

“ Marius.” 

The young man stood up to meet the word. It 
was the recognition of his right. It wasthe making 
of his own name the password into the household 
and into the heart of its master. 

‘“‘ Marius, my son.” 

‘“‘ Father.” 

“We are a threefold cord; nothing shall sepa- 
rate us?” 

“Nothing. Virginia binds us forever.” 

And then, as he looked at Marius and Virginia, 
he was conscious of a fourth—a tender, ghostly 
Presence, who made the air sweet around him, and 
the whole room sensitive, and he was led by it to 
a large, half-faded pastel in his room—the shadowy 
versimilitude of his own love when she was a 
maiden of Virginia’s age. 

His sorrow for her loss was over; he had begun 
rather to anticipate the joy of their meeting. There 
had been a time when he had never passed the spot 
without lifting his eyes to this picture of a vanished 
face; but latterly it had seldom called him. He 
now stood before it; he demanded from it the 
memory he wanted: the spring day when he won 
her promise. The apple trees were in full flower, 
and the bees delirious with delight among them. 
And they sat down ander the pink and silvery 
domes together, and looked through them to the 
blue sky, and heard the robins singing to each 
other, and the little frogs calling discreetly at the 
edge of the brook. He remembered the lilac dress 
she wore, and the spray of apple blossoms at her 
bosom ; and, above all, the look in her eyes and the 
smile on her lips, and the kiss that sealed their 
betrothal. 

And then, by some wonderful mental sympathy 
that abrogated time and distance, his mind found 
its utterance through the mind of the greatest of 
Greeks; and in a low voice he repeated a sentence 
from that glorious invocation with which the elders 
of Thebes, half in awe and half in wonder, cele- 
brated the irresistible and all-pervading power of 
Love—mightier than kings, strong as death, level- 
ing all distinctions: 

“Invincible Love! Thou who dost rest upon 
the delicate cheek of the maiden; thou who dost 
traverse all seas : surely none among the Immortals 
escape thee; nor yet, indeed, any among men, 
though they live but for a little space.” ? 

Also, that night Virginia did not write anything 
in her diary. She was too supremely happy to 
think of writing her happiness down, 
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A NEW CRUSADE. 


OU think it an open question, then, 
whether women, just because they 
are women, should submit to that 
which men would never tolerate, and 
which is never offered them, for the 

simple reason that they would resent it? I do not. 
I think certain questions should never be consid- 
ered in the light of sex; they are personal, indi- 
vidual, and should be settled on that basis.” The 
speaker, a bright woman, was discussing the ques- 
tion of some of the public annoyances to which 
women are subjected, and to which they submit 
with feelings that range from annoyance to rage. 

The discussion began by one woman expressing 
rather timidly the wish that conductors of street- 
cars would not drag her by the arm on to the plat- 
form of the car, and then shove her through the 
door by putting a hand on her back. At once all 
were attention, and the timid woman gained cour- 
age when she found every face expressing sym- 
pathy. 

“I’ve been ashamed to speak of it, and yet it has 
been, and is, such an annoyance to be treated as if 
one were decrepit, or—well, careless,” she slowly 
added. 

“JT will not submit to it,” said the leader of this 
circle, her eyes flashing. “TI did for a time, but I 
made up my mind it was far more womanly to re- 
sent it than submit to it.” 

“‘T think a woman appears so undignified, makes 
such a spectacle of herself, by drawing attention to 
any incident in public,” said the dignified member. 

“Then you think that a woman protects herself 
better by submission to personal contact that is ob- 
noxious, than when she forces men who do not know 
their place, or who think that a woman, because she 
is a woman, is to submit to the kind of treatment 
they choose to offer, know that the limit of 
submission is measured in these days? You 
think it an open question whether women should 
protect themselves from annoyances that no law of 
man or God intended should be a part of their 
life-burden ?” and the speaker, with trembling voice, 
completed her remarks with the opening sentences 

of this article. Every woman listened for the 
dignified member’s reply. 

“T think a woman should avoid being conspicu- 
ous. No annoyance can equal the annoyance of 
being. conspicuous,” and she looked around for 
approval. 

“You have answered,” said the leader, “ and 
stand just where I do: that all such questions are 
to be settled on.the personal basis, the individual 
basis, not on the basis of sex. For me, I prefer 
being conspicuous to having a strange man grab 
me familiarly by the arm, and lift me in a way 
that is not only disagreeable but painful. I am 
perfectly willing to stand all the prominence that 

comes from resenting such treatment. This very 
day a conductor reached down, caught me by the 
arm with a pressure that was painful, gave me a 
pull that lifted me in the most disagreeable man- 
ner on to the platform, and then put his hand on 
my waist to shove me through the door. I turned 
and said, ‘You will be kind enough not to touch 
me again.’ 

“<¢T only wanted to help yer.’ 

“<¢T donot need your help, thank you; I am per- 
fectly capable of getting on and off a car without 
assistance.’ I spoke in a low tone, and as I stood 
in the doorway, probably not a person in the car 
knew what was said, and I taught that man a les- 
son. When I left the car, I got off in comfort,” 
and the leader looked victorious. 

* One does not expect the manners of a Chester- 
field from a man whose service commands less 
than three dollars a day,” said another member. 
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“No; nor does the pay or the requirements of 
the position demand that the man holding it should 
be a nurse. When I reach the point where I need 
such assistance (?) as they give, I will take an at- 
tendant trained to her position. Until that time 
comes, I mean to protect myself from all unneces- 
sary annoyance as far as possible. I mean now, 
this morning, to start a crusade, without banner or 
device, to protect women—to educate, perhaps, 
would be a better motive—against false modesty. 
Who will join?” and she turned laughingly to the 
company. 

“T will,” said the timid one, “if you mean to 
train policemen, car conductors, and brakemen,” 
and an appealing glance was thrown at the digni- 
fied member, who looked disapproval. 

“Yes. I mean that every woman who joins my 
crusade shall have the courage, or develop it if it is 
not now possessed, to resent any action on the part 
of an official that is familiar ; she shall resent it even 
if she is forced to draw public attention for the mo- 
ment to herself. Was that not womanly which that 
girl did not long since in a Fifth Avenue stage who 
became conscious that the toes of the pair of boots on 
the floor opposite had touched her foot, and thought 
it an accident, and drew her feet closer to the side 
of the stage seat? In a moment the boots were 
again resting on her feet ; she glanced at the owner 
of the boots, and the expression in his face told her 
that the contact with her feet was not an accident: 
Glancing at him calmly, she said, in a voice per- 
fectly audible, “I am sorry, sir, that my feet are 
so large, but if you will be so kind as to keep your 
feet as close as possible to your side of the stage, 
I will do the same, and perhaps that will prevent 
our annoying each other.” The man left the 
stage at once. Everybody looked at the girl, but 
there was more admiration than any other emo- 
tion expressed ; every one knew it took courage 
to speak as she did. I wish she would join my 
crusade,” and the leader leaned forward as if 
ready to right the wrongs of all women. 

“ You would better put another object before 
your society,” said the dignified member. 

‘““T will, if it combines well with the primary 
one ;” and the leader was all attention. 

“ Educate your members to acknowledge atten- 
tions that they accept.” 

“Every lady does that.” 

“Excuse me; I have seen many who did not.” 

“You mean when gentlemen surrender seats in 
the car, for instance ?” 

“Yes; [ have seen women who take these seats 
and never even glance an acknowledgment. I have 
often seen it happen. So in this new crusade I 
think the members must learn to discriminate in 
their action between the attention they feel called 
upon to resent and that which they accept, and not 
treat both in the same way, practically.” 

“TI do not believe many ladies accept a seat 
without acknowledging it; certainly none of my 
members would,” and the leader smiled confident- 
ly on the group assembled. 

““T would like to ask just how far one ought to 
go in acknowledging such a courtesy,” said the 
timid member. “I got on an elevated train not 
long since that was more than comfortably full. I 
was the only woman standing ; the three or four 
men who were standing were all forward toward 
the front door of the car. I stood with my hand 
on the back of the cross seat. I was not at all 
tired, and did not object to standing. As the train 
began slowing up for the next stop, a man, well 
dressed, stood up, and, with a good deal of manner, 
offered me his seat; he had a large bundle, and, 
with reluctance, I went forward, hoping that I did 
not look so tired that the man was moved to make 
himself uncomfortable in my behalf. I took the 


seat, saying, ‘Thank you; you are very kind.’ 









He removed his hat, bowed, and moved toward the 
other end of the car. When we stopped, he left 
the train. I really felt foolish, because of the fer- 
vor of my thanks in accepting that for which the 
man had no further use, and to which I had a right 
equal to the others standing.” 

“T think you had no occasion for any unpleasant 
sensation. You did what was right, and probably 
the man knew that you saw him leave the car, and 
doubtless his sensations, if he had any, were not 
pleasant. I would prefer committing your error 
in fervor, if that were an error, to his in accepting 
that to which he had no claim,” said the leader. 

“ [think it was an error to say more than ‘Thank 
you !’” and the practical member had the attention 
of all. “Did any of you see that account of the 
meeting of the Sphinx and (£dipus that recently 
appeared in ‘ Life’? I’m not responsible for the pe- 
culiar pronunciation. Please remember I’m quoting. 
CEdipus’s reply is to the question of the Sphinx. 
‘ Madam, I’ll e’fess you’ve got me at dis’vantage. 
I take it you're a lady ; not a perfec’ lady, you 
know, being as how you got wings, claws, etc.’ I 
think we may take a hint from Cidipus. A lady 
never makes either her wings or her claws promi- 
nent. Let us organize on that basis, and we will 
compel the manners of a Chesterfield even in the 
conductors of street-cars.” 

The meeting broke up amid great enthusiasm. 








PRACTICAL USES OF THE ALADDIN 
OVEN. 


By Heten H. Backus. 


787, |HE first questions with which the nine- 
teenth century Martha meets our pane- 
gyrics upon the Aladdin oven are entirely 
to the point: “ Will it save my time 
and thought under present conditions of 
domestic service? Will our Bridgets and Hildas 
and Gretchens like it and be willing to try it ac- 
cording to printed directions? If not, its beneficent 
possibilities must remain unfulfilled by the class 
most disposed to welcome its saving of fuel and of 
food-elements.” 

True it is that many housewives who mourn the 
overheating of their kitchens and the overcooking 
of their viands under the rule of King Anthracite 
are prevented by good reasons from giving the 
personal oversight which might alter the modus 
operandi of their cooks. And the pervasive odor 
of kerosene which has heretofore accompanied 
most methods of cooking with liquid fuel has, natu- 
rally enough, been more dreaded than the subtler 
wastes and evils which follow the use of the range. 
Fortunately, the Aladdin victoriously passes such 
tests as these. Its appearance at once makes 
friends for it. Place it on its own metal stand, 
rest this in turn upon a neat box or low table cov- 
ered with tin, provide a brass bracket-lamp sol- 
dered to a square piece of tin, and, presto! you 
can light up the darkest corner of a basement 
kitchen with a cheery glow like that of a Franklin 
stove. The extra sheets of tin receive stray drops 
of oil, prevent accident, and reflect light. The cook 
soon feels a kindness for the oven which bakes, boils, 
or stews with even heat from morning until night, 
without requiring her to bend her back or scorch 
her face. Many servants seem at first reluctant to 
handle a lamp ; but the new central-draft burners 
are easily fed and manipulated even by the most 
awkward. Their flame can, moreover, be raised 
and lowered so as to apply various degrees of heat 
without smoke or odor. And the fact that the 
Aladdin tends more and more, as its uses become 
familiar, to obviate coal-hod and ash-pan, is not less 
agreeable to maid than to mistress. “The cook ie 
cooked by the heat about as effectually as the food 
itself,” says Dr. Atkinson, discussing the ordinary 
operations of the range. Who that has ever served 
a brief apprenticeship in her own kitchen will gain- 
say him? It is pleasant to think of relieving 
household service from this discomfort. Moreover, 
since a large proportion of the cooking can safely 
be done in earthen dishes, the disagreeable scouring 
of pots and kettles is reduced to a minimum. 

At present no comprehensive rules for timing 
the operations of the Aladdin have been published ; 
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these will come later, if sufficient encouragement is 
offered. But it is comparatively easy to try culi- 
nary experiments when one’s material is secured 
against smoking and scorching. In the descriptive 
pamphlets sent on application to the manufacturers, 
explicit directions are given for adjusting the 
lamps to the preparation of a considerable variety 
of staple dishes. There need be no such thing as 
complete failure even for the tyro; and persons 
of judgment soon learn to estimate the new condi- 
tions. Dr. Atkinson wisely suggests that the oven 
be first used as an adjunct to the range; it can be 
tempered by a few days of use in easy cooking— 
bread, biscuits, plain soups, and joints of meat. 
The operator will then be tempted by her own suc- 
cess to try more intricate cooking. If she begins 
her efforts in winter, when a range fire is needed 
for purposes of warmth, she will realize an imme- 
diate increase of convenience through her entire 
independence of laundry days; in fact, of the 
time of day. A Rochester lamp, filled once in 
twenty-four hours with about four cents’ worth of 
oil, will save at least twenty-five per cent. of the 
usual allowance of coal. If the oven be kept 
warm through the night by the burning of a com- 
mon -flat-wick lamp, the ordinary family breakfast 
can be so far prepared as to avoid forcing the 
morning fire by an extravagant use of kindlings. 
It becomes in any case so clearly unnecessary to 
heat the range red hot that few servants will have 
the face to continue this outrage upon common 
sense. As warmer weather makes a large fire less 
necessary, the cook will rely more and more upon 
the Aladdin, reinforced as it may be by some of 
the small oil or gas stoves available for quick cook- 
ing by the old methods. 

Significant among the practical tests applied to 
the capacity of this new invention is that described 
by a lady occupying with her husband a small flat, 
whose smaller kitchen would have been overheated 
by any common cooking-stove. By the combined 
uses of the Aladdin, an odorless oil stove, and a 
small hot-water heater attached to the boiler, she 

_ has lived for more than a year in comfort and re- 
finement, dispensing entirely with a servant. Nu- 
merous dinners and Inncheons have revealed to 
parties of her friends the utilities of her novel 
kitchen outfit; and such a successful experiment 
opens a wide vista of suggestion—to small families 
with moderate incomes, to wage-earners who pre- 
pare for themselves one or two meals at home, and 
to dwellers in the better classes of tenements. In 
many instances, the usefulness of the trained nurse 
would be enhanced if she could herself prepare the 
patient’s food. The Aladdin, easily portable and 
emitting little or no smell of cooking, makes it 
possible to create a diet-kitchen upon any floor of 
the house ; in case of need, in a corner of the sick- 
room itself. Its direct service to the cause of phi- 
lanthropy has already been large. Since the estab- 
lishment of the New England Kitchen, some four- 
teen months since, in one of the poorer districts of 
Boston, the managers have provided their customers 
with palatable foods of excellent quality, prepared 
with the exactness and delicacy of a doctor’s pre- 
scription, at about one-half the ordinary prices. 
Among these is beef tea, proved by seientific tests 
to be not only a stimulant, like ordinary beef tea, 
but a nutrient of high value. 

Economy of fuel and the delicate, even heating of 
the new oven have made this good work possible. 

The skeptical critic may be reminded that the 
principle of this invention is by no means novel. 
Several more or less elementary contrivances 
have in times past applied it with excellent re- 
sults. Most familiar of these is the old-fashioned 
brick oven, so well esteemed among the children 
of New England homes. This is also largely 
used in Germany, where baking, like laundry work, 
is mostly “put out” of the home kitchen. The 
delicious flavors imparted by the “clam bake,” 
where several kinds of food are cooked at once by 
the steady application of heat tempered by moist- 
ure, offer another casein point. Still another, com- 
paratively new to Americans, is the Scandinavian 
cooking-box, whose heat, once secured, is held a 
long time by a movable wrapping of some nearly 
non-conducting substance. Each of these appli- 
ances is, in substance, a storage reservoir of mod- 
erately heated air. In the Aladdin, which is con- 


venient, compact, and more varied in its uses than 
any of the others, the food is slowly modified by 
air raised to a maximum temperature of 300° F.; 
whereas the heat of the common oven often rises 
twice as high. The superior flavors which the 
new process brings out in breads, cereals, broths, 
fish, oysters, and poultry, all tend to confirm Dr. 
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Atkinson’s postulates: “It is not consistent with 
good cooking to disguise fine natural flavors with 
strong spices or other condiments. . . . The fine 
art of a true cook consists in regulating heat as 
closely as possible. . . . Catch the heat and con- 
vert it into work without waste.” 

It is impossible within present limits to sum up 
the results actually secured by the Aladdin io 
various quarters, or fully to expound its scientific 
value. Failing this evidence, the casual reader 
will ask, “Is it, after all, necessary, supposing 
ample means, a well-furnished kitchen, and a fine 
cuisine?” This is, indeed, the point of difficulty, 
which had to be passed by the locomotive, the 
telegraph, and the sewing-machine, each in its own 
time. When the scientist says, “ Many people fail 
to be well nourished, even though they may ap- 
parently consume or waste a very full supply of 
food,” the old-fashioned housekeeper proudly replies, 
“ My table is always spread with an abundant varie- 
ty of appetizing dishes, and my husband and chil- 
dren have no more ailments than most people in 
our circumstances.” This good lady quite fails to 
estimate two important possibilities. She might 
have realized far more benefit from her household 
expenditure, differently proportioned, and many of 
the illnesses which her family have ascribed to 
Providential discipline might have been traced to 
imperfect nutrition. There seems no escape from 
the conclusion which science has announced— 
that solid fuel burned in a cast-iron box is un- 
suited to the nice chemistry of food preparation. 
It therefore becomes the duty of every home-maker 
to look for the best substitute. Mrs. Eilen H. 
Richards, whose rare scientific abilities have for 
years been directed towards the improvement of 
the home, has justly said : “ The kitchen has lagged 
far behind the workshop in respect to the intelli- 
gent improvement of its methods.” Accor«ing to 
her own statements, the American housewife finds 
the present domestic situation both perplexing and 
painful. Can she afford to neglect an invention 
which promises economy of material, safety and 
exactness of application, and ultimately less de- 
per dence upon the fluctuating will of her serv-ants? 

Nors.—For the benefit of readers disposed to study the sub- 
ject of practical sanitary and economic cooking, I subjoin a 
brief list of works embodying modern investigations of the 
subject. Dr. Matthieu Williams’s ‘* Chemistry of Cooking”’ 
has been long and favorably known to the medical profes- 
sion. The * Lomb Prize y,”’ by Mrs. Mary iteen 
Abel, treats of the Five Food Principles as illustrated by 
practical recipes, and was published in 1890 by the Pees 
ean Public Health Association. **The Aladdin Oven; What it 
Does and How it Does It,” will be sent to applicants by 
Messrs. Kenrick Bros., Brookline, Mass , on receipt of post- 
age, and contains Dr. Atkinson’s own explanation of his in- 
vention, together with many in eresting letters. ‘* The Story 
of the New England Kitchen,” and ** The Right Application 
of Heat to the Conversion of Food Material,”’ a paper read 

fore the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, are essays of value and interest from the philan- 
thropic as well as the scientific point of view. They have 
been published under the direction of Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
to whom applications may be addressed, with postage. 
Dr. Atkinson’s essay, *“* The Art of Cooking,” published in 
the ** Popular Science Monthly ’’ for 1890, and trofessor W. 


O. Atwater’s ‘* What We Should Eat,”’ in the ** Century Mag- 
azine ’’ for 1888, are also valuable and suggestive.—H. H. B. 








A NEW CLUB MOVE. 


eh OR several years many of the prominent 
§ Ry clubs of our large cities have had what 







od Na have been known as Ladies’ Days. These 
3 On days have usually been well attended, 
OP Al the reason for attendance ostensibly 
being the exhibition of a loan collection of pictures, 
statuary, ete. It has also been known that 
many members carefully avoided appearing at 
their clubs on these days, and looked upon the pres- 
ence of ladies there as an invasion of their rights. 
The hours chosen were usually those that required 
the attention of business men in their offices. At 
first the privilege of appearing at the club was not 
a sought-for privilege on the part of women, 
and many who went under the escort of some 
member did not publish the fact that they had been 
abroad. As the idea became more familiar, women 
went without male escort, and some time ago a 
member’s card to a friend entitling her to entrance 
to the club-house on “ Ladies’ Day ” became a 
mark of distinguished favor and of which she 
grew correspondingly proud. Within a year still 
greater progress has been made. One of the 
recently erected club-houses has an entrance for 
women, the members of the families of members, 
who have the use of the club library during certain 
hours, and a dining-room. It has become quite 
common for the members of a club member's family 
to give a lunch to friends at the club. This plan 
was tried long since in the Somerset Club of Boston, 
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and was successful there. Nearly all the clubs in 
Brooklyn have now made or are making arrange- 
ments for the special accommodation of the women 
of the members’ families. The library privileges 
are inestimable in cities of distances, and fully 
appreciated. There can be no question that the 
extension of club privileges to the women of the 
members’ families will foster a common pleasure 
that has hitherto been exclusive ; that camaraderie 
that is a necessary part of every perfect family 
life should be developed. When the husband’s club 
ceases to be a rival it must be a common family 
friend. Whether one is the natural outcome of 
the other the wise social student must decide. 
Hardly have we become accustomed to the thought 
of the extension of club privileges to the family of 
the member than the question of the conditions 
under which “drinks” should be sold in the club- 
house is being agitated. One new and strong club 
in Brooklyn has voted prohibiting the sale of liquor 
in the club-house on Sunday, or outside of the 
dining-room at any time. And it was seriously 
discussed in another strong club whether liquor 
should be sold at all in the club-house. 

There can be no question, in view of the move- 
ment in club life in favor of giving members’ fami- 
lies privileges, and the development of outdoor 
life for both men and women, that a closer and 
more rational comradeship is developing in Ameri- 
can home pleasures; this is far more desirable 
than mere affection that rests on toleration and a 
common interest, the bond of too many marriages in 
this land of the free. Such companionship soon 
grows commonplace, and often the individuals liv- 
ing under it grow commonplace. 

The more outside interests, the more pleasures 
the members of a family enjoy together, the richer, 
more varied, more rational the home life becomes, 
the less danger there will be that the orange buds 
of bridal promise will not bear the perfect fruit of 
hopes realized. 








CLAIM-HOLDING IN DAKOTA. 
Ill. 
By Frances E. Fowier. 


T has, of course, been impossible in this 
1 series of papers to give anything but the 
merest outlines and generalities concern- 

ing claim-holding in Dakota; but if they 
u have served to stimulate curiosity, or 
show the latent possibilities of such an occupation 
for women, their object will have been accom- 
plished. 

That the East is overcrowded with dozens of 
applicants for every position in which the earning 
of a livelihood is possible is an undisputed fact. 
The reason for indicating the Dakotas as a new 
field for woman’s energies is merely that the writer 
has had practical experience there, and can speak 
of its resources with greater accuracy. There 
probably are many other portions of the country 
where the experiment could be tried with equal 
success. 

As Government lands are now largely taken up, 
it might not be advisable for any one to attempt 
pioneer life as I did ; but it is possible to buy land 
very cheaply from original settlers. If it is not 
desired to spend all one’s time in actual residence 
and personal supervision, it is easy to let the land 
for cash rent, or have it cropped on shares, the in- 
vestment generally proving a good one. 

I knew three sisters, school-teachers, who owned 
three quarter-sections near my farm, and whose in- 
comes were very materially supplemented by their 
share of the proceeds from the sale of crops raised 
on their land. Their little shanties made primitive 
but cozy “ biding-places” for them, while the 
pure, braeing air and freedom from restraint made 
their vacation doubly refreshing and restful. 

The instances where women, in person, carry on 
farming operations are many; but one or two 
which were brought specially to my notice will 
suffice for illustration. 

A young widow, left with a farm of over three 
hundred acres badly encumbered with debt, set 
herself to work to straighten out the tangle, make 
a living for herself and children, and free herself 
from all financial obligation. With the aid of one 
man she attended to all the details of her farm 
work. A slight, delicate-looking woman, she has 
yet wonderful energy and endurance. I have seen 
her riding a sulky-plow, a mower, a harvester, a 
horse-rake, guiding the horses and manipulating 
the machines with as much skill as a man; and 
yet, when the broad-brimmed hat was off, the 
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dusty garments exchanged for a fresh gown, the 
lady was as apparent and as unmarred by the un- 
usual and masculine employment as if she had 
never busied herself with other than household 
duties. Already many of the most pressing demands 
upon her have been satisfied, and, as this year 
promises a good harvest, there is little doubt but 
that she will soon be entirely independent. 

Another young woman managed successfully a 
large cattle ranch. Unfortunately, I cannot report 
from actual observation, as she lives far away from 
my claim among the low foot-hills (or coteaux, as 
they are called), where there are abundant springs 
of good water and greater facilities for herding 
stock than on the open prairie. She dwelt alone 
in a neat little house which she herself had helped 
to build, and her energy and courage, to say nothing 
of her intelligent management of her affairs, com- 
manded the respect of all who knew her. And 
just here let me say that it is particularly charac- 
teristic of the West that, no matter how unusual 
her occupation, a woman is invariably treated with 
kindness and consideration. From force of cir- 
cumstances one is often compelled to perform all 
sorts of labor generally considered as the preroga- 
tive of men. Laborers are scarce, wages high, and 
thus it often happens that women work in many 
ways which at the East would be thought unbe- 
coming. In Dakota, however, there is a breezy in- 
dependence which, to one sickened with an artificial 
life and the restrictions of society, is thoroughly 
refreshing and delightful. 

I remember distinctly one windy day in autumn, 
when I was on the roof of my shanty adjasting the 
tar-paper, nailing battens securely in place to keep 
it down, swinging my hammer vigorously and with 
real delight in my novel occupation, I was startled 
by the sound of a voice, and, looking down, saw 
two men in a ligbt wagon, the approach of which 
had been totally unheard. Civilly they inquired 
the way to a neighboring settlement, civilly and 
composedly I directed them, neither they nor I 
betraying by word or look that there was anything 
extraordinary in the situation. One would have 
fancied it quite the custom for young women to 
sit aloft and hammer on their shanty roofs. I could 
not suppress a smile, however, as the travelers drove 
on, at the thought of the horror with which my 
position would have been regarded by certain 
friends at the East, who never suspected me of any 
lofty aspirations or mechanical skill, and who would 
have been amazed to see me climb up and “hit the 
nail on the head ” like the veriest carpenter that 
ever climbed and hammered. 

That I lost neither the respect nor confidence of 
my neighbors by this and similar exploits is attested 
by the fact that I was honored by the offer of the 
nomination for School Commissioner, and would 
have accepted could I have spared the time neces- 
sary to the conscientious discharge of the duties 
entailed by the office. 

What a few women can do, many women can do. 
It requires energy, shrewdness, and persistence, but 
surely all these are characteristic of the working 
woman of to-day. How much healthier and more 
satisfactory would a woman find it to dwell under 
her own vine and fig tree, and farm her one hun- 
dred and sixty acres or more of land, than to 
follow in the beaten track and spend weary hours 
in shop, office, or schoolroom? Ido not wish to 
decry any of the ordinary employments for women. 
For many the Dakota experiment would be im- 
possible and distasteful ; but for tho-e who are ever 
on the alert to discover “opportunities for nobler 
work, and glimpses of illimitable fields,” it surely 
offers a grand chance for the display of their ex- 
ecutive abilities. 

It may possibly be objected that none, or but few, 
of the difficulties, dangers, and drawbacks to 
Western claim-holding have been stated. That 
there are such I do not deny; but what situ- 
ation is there in life of which the same cannot 
be said? and, when the advantages preponderate, 

‘it is but natural that they should be given the fuller 
statement. 

The principal arguments against Dakota life 
which I have been called upon to combat are: the 
climatic horrors, blizzards, hailstorms, etc., the 
prairie fires, the lack of cultured society, and the 
necessity for hard work. 

Since the great blizzard which visited New York 
inthe winter of 1888, we Dakotans no longer claim 
& monopoly of this variety of fierce storm. Occa- 
sional blizzards we still have, just to keep up our 
reputation for that sort of thing; but, to my 
knowledge, very little loss of life has resulted there- 
from. Hailstorms are known, but by no means as 
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common as they are supposed to be; aud I noticed 
last sommer that they were more frequent and 
destructive in the East than with us. Cyclones 
we have never had. The temperature is very 
often excessive, both in summer and winter, but 
so pure and dry is the air that 12° below zero is 
not as noticeable as 12° above zero in New York, 
and 112° above zero is bearable on the prairie, 
while it would wilt one in Gotham. 

Truly the East does enjoy immunity from the 
prairie fires which are the greatest terrors to be 
dreaded in Dakota; but every added acre of plow- 
ing causes this fear to lessen, and in time there 
will be but little liability to this danger. Every 
daily paper contains accounts of appalling calamities 
in our Eastern cities and towns, where blocks of 
buildings are swept away by fire, with immense 


loss of both life and property ; so one is hardly 


safer here than in the West. 

One does not look to a newly settled country for 
culture or refinement; they will come with time. 
I pity those who cannot extract much real pleasure 
from the study of new types of character. The 
spice of novelty ig what gives its charm to pioneer 
life, and it does one good to brush against “ all sorts 
and conditions of men,” enlarging the sympathies 
and broadening the views. 

As to the work, that is a consideration which 
will never weigh with any earnest, active woman, 
provided she be physically able to cope with it. 
“ What are we set onearth for? Say, to toil—” 
Speaking from actual experience, I dare assert that 
my claim-holding sisters of Dakota work no harder 
and under far pleasanter conditions than the busy 
women of the East. 

This, therefore, is my candid conclusion, drawn 
from my life in that country which has been well 
ealled “ Dakota the Wonderland.” Any woman 
with ordinary health and ability can claim for her- 
self a little corner of the earth which she can call 
her own, and which will be advantageous to hold 
and improve. Though at present obliged to tarry 
in the East, I have lost no interest in the little farm, 
where I know the promise is of fields green with 
wheat, promising an abundant harvest, and I look 
forward eagerly to the time when I shall again 
see my small estate, with its little weather-beaten 
shanty, and resume the life which was, in the 
main, so wholesome and satisfactory, of a woman 
farmer in Dakota. 
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The custom of announcing the names of guests 
on their entrance is on the increase, necessarily, for 
the visiting lists of hostesses who maintain a social 
position grows in a season beyond the limits of an 
ordinary memory. It is of assistance to hostess 
and guests, and in large assemblies recalls faces 
and fits names to faces for many who would be 
seriously embarrassed in their intercourse without 
it. Like all things else, there must be a reason for 
its being before it has a fitness. 





- The first woman’s club was organized twenty-five 
years ago. At the present time there are sixty-eight 
clubs represented in the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and many women’s clubs are not represented 
in the Federation. In addition to these clubs are 
the working girls’ clubs, which have grown to such 
proportions that in a short time they will form 
federations in at least three States. The purposes 
of these clubs are mainly those of the women’s 
clubs—education and recreation. The resemblance 
is much closer than appears on the surface, for it is 
doubtful if in this country a club of women could 
be found without wage-earning members. 





Men who are critical about the appearance of 
their wives are sometimes painfully indifferent 
about their own clothes and the way they are worn. 
A very good suggestion as to the way clothes should 
be put on and worn is made by a tailors’ journal : 
“Tf a coat is not drawn up close to the neck, it 
bags or sets loosely in the neck; and if drawn up 
too high at the neck, it hangs away at the waist. 
If not buttoned when made to be worn so, it natu- 
rally presents an untidy appearance; and if in any 
way it is carelessly or indifferently put on, it fails 
to look like the same coat as if donned with care 
and brought close to the body at the neck, at the 
waist, at the scye, etc. Before putting on an over- 
coat the undercoat should be first buttoned, then 
the overcoat drawn up closely to the neck, and the 
undercoat pulled well down. When sitting down, 
the pantaloons should be drawn up to avoid bag- 
ging at the knees.” 
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ST. VALENTINE’S MISTAKE. 
By Mrs. M. F. Borrts. 


HO is the most important person in the 
world on St. Valentine’s Day? The 
postman, of course. All eyes are on the 
alert for the postman. All ears listen 
for the merry jingle of the door-bell, 
and many a pretty foot is poised ready to start for 
the door at the first tinkle-te-tinkle. 

On a certain St. Valentine’s Day, in a certain 
street of a certain city, a little girl stood in a deep 
bay window. It was one of those streets where 
splendid blocks of tall brick houses almost 
join poor, tumble-down tenements. The bay win- 
dow was draped with costly lace curtains that fell 
about the little figure, touching her pretty curls 
and her soft pink cheeks. This grand house stood 
by itself, and next door was a tiny, unpainted 
cottage with a green holland shade at the window, 
where a pale woman sat ali day sewing. To this 
window sometimes a little girl came and laid her 
cheek against her mother’s face, and the mother 
stroked the child’s hair, then went on with her work. 

All through the morning of St. Valentine’s Day 
the little girl in the lace-curtained window watched 
and watched, her eyes aglow and her heart beat- 
ing fast. She was expecting a famous valentine. It 
was no secret. Her “best uncle” had promised 
her a pony. It was to be a valentine. Now, I do 
not mean that the postman was going to bring the 
pony. Postmen have a great deal to do (did you 
ever think about it), tramping from end to end of 
the long streets, over and over and over, wet days 
or dry days, hot days or cold days, still days or 
blowy days, but even they are not expected to 
earry ponies about and distribute them to little girls. 
No, Unele Tom was tosend the money—seventy-five 
dollars—and the little girl (Agnes was her name) 
was to buy the pony herself, with papa’s help. 
There she stocd, watching, inside the lovely, filmy, 
flowery curtain. It was a bright day, with a good 
deal of snow on the ground. The boys were out 
with their sleds, the stages were on runners, and 
shoppers, rag-pickers, telegraph boys, and postmen 
found a great deal of fault with the walking. Per- 
haps that was the reason the postman was so late. 

“ There he is! Mamma, there he is!” shouted 
Agnes at last. ‘ He has gone to that house across 
the street, where the lame boy lives.” 

“T hope the poor little fellow has got a wheeled 
chair for a valentine,” said mamma. . 

Agnes was too busy watching to answer. “ Do you 
think my pony money came in this mail?” she said. 

“ We shall soon see,” replied mamma. 

“‘ Oh, why don’t he hurry ?” said the child. “‘ He’s 
going to that next house—who would have a val- 
entine there? They’re only an old shoemaker and 
his wife.” 

“ Perhaps their children have sent them a pretty 
present,” said the lady. 

“Oh, there he comes, straight across the street ! 
My money’s come! my money’s come! And I'll 
have my dear, dear little pony! I’ve named him, 
mamma, already. I’m going to call him Swallow,” 
and away ran Agnes down the stairs to the area 
door to get her valentine. 

She came back crying. “It’s some old bill, 
mamma, and not for me at all,” she sobbed. 

“Oh, fie!” said her mother. “I wouldn’t be a 
baby. There are two more deliveries to-day. 
Your valentine will come before the day is over.” 

It was just dusk when Agnes saw the postman 
from her place behind the curtain making his last 
round. This time he went to the little house where 
the sewing-woman lived. Agnes could hear the 
bell ring; and she heard the seamstress’s daughter 
say as plain as could be, “ Why, it’s for me, 
mamma !’’ “ Now he’s coming here,” said the ex- 
cited child, holding her breath as she watched the 
blue suit gliding through the darkness. But he 
went straight by the gate, that hard-hearted, stiff- 
necked postman, and Agnes, with tears and ques- 
tions, ran to her mother to be comforted. 

What was more surprising and more serious, the 
money didn’t come at all. Uncle Tom was off on a 
long journey across the Pacific, and, of course, could 
not be heard from directly. Had he sent the pony, or 
had he not? Agnes’s mother counseled patience. 
But what child was ever patient in such a case? 

In the house so near by, where the seamstress 
lived, there was something unusual going on. The 
little parlor was lighted very brightly, and the 
seamstress laid down her work for a few minutes. 











——— 
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The next day other things happened. The car- 
riage of a celebrated doctor stood before the door. 
And somehow Agnes’s mother found out that the 
little girl who lived in that house was blind. The 
celebrated doctor had come to examine her eyes. 
The seamstress had fallen heir to some money, 80 
the grocer boy told Agnes’s mother’s cook. 

The winter passed away, and the money was not 
found. When questioned, the postman said he had 
delivered all his letters at their proper places on 
St. Valentine’s Day. Neither had the pony. so to 
speak, run into the Dead Letter Office. Unele 
Tom could only say that he had sent the check in 
a splendid valentine. But it was long after the 
check was cashed at the bank that Uncle Tom was 
heard from. 

More news came by the way of the cook and the 
grocer boy. It appeared from the boy’s account 
that the little girl in 883, that is to say, next door 
to the lace window curtains, was lying in a darkened 
room, with her eyes bandaged. The celebrated 
doctor had performed an operation on them, and had 
promised that she should see again if all went well. 

“Go and talk to her, dearie,” said Agnes’s mam- 
ma. “Think how long the days must be!” 

So these two became acquainted, Agnes and 
Mary. And what was a little odd, though not at 
all strange, they were both Carters. 

‘My name is Mary, too,” said the little girl who 
lived behind the lace window curtain, “ but nobody 
ever calls me anything but Agnes.” 

The little blind girl laughed. “Suppose some- 
body should send you a letter with Mary Carter on 
it, and it should come to me,” she said. 

“Somebody sent me‘a letter that went some- 
where on St. Valentine’s Day,” said Agnes. “A 
beautiful valentine with seventy-five dollars to buy 
@ pony.” 

“‘ And you never got it?” 

“ Never.” 

It was fortunate that Mary Carter’s eyes were 
so near well, or the excitement of this news might 
have injured them. She guessed the truth at once. 

“TI almost thought God sent me that money,” 
she said, “for I had prayed and prayed that he 
would give me my sight.” 

“Did you get my valentine?” asked Agnes, 
amazed. 

“Tt must have been your valentine. It was 
directed to Mary A. Carter. My name is Mary 
Anne, though I’m always called Mary. There it 
is, right in that drawer. Please get it and look at 
the address.” 

Agnes opened a little drawer in the table. that 
stood by Mary’s bed, and took out the splendid val- 
entine. It was in her hand at last. She looked at 
it many minutes, saying nothing. Then she put it 
back into the envelope ; and as she did so her eye 
fell on the figure five of the number, indicating the 
house with lace window curtains. Careless Uncle 
Tom! He had made the five exactly like a three. 

“T am so sorry,” said Mary at last, in a quiver- 
ing voice. 

“J am not,” said Agnes. “TI believe an angel 
stood right over Uncle Tom, and made him write 
Mary A. instead of Agnes, and made him make the 
five like a three. That’s the way God answered 
your prayer. For he does answer folks’ prayers 
when he gets ready. Mamma says 80.” 

“ But you haven’t got your pony,” said Mary. 

“Time enough for that. Uncle Tom will give 
me one just the same. He’s awful rich. And I’m 
the gladdest I ever was about anything that you 
got the valentine, and the money, and the doctor, 
and the eyesight—almost. And now you mustn’t 
be excited one bit more.” 

This is the way the lace window curtains got ac- 
quainted with the green holland shades. Was it 
not lucky that St. Valentine made a mistake ? 








Animals are grateful for kindness, and remem- 
ber those who have shown a tenderness for them. 
You have all heard of the great animal painter 
Rosa Bonheur. When she was painting one of her 
pictures she had a beautiful lion and lioness at her 
home in the country. Of course they were con- 
fined, but this gifted painter made friends with 
‘them while she studied their movements and 
anatomy. When she needed them no longer she 
gave them to the Jardin des Plantes, which is to 
Paris what the Central Park is to the children of 
New York. Whenever the painter goes to their 
cage they give every evidence of joy, and come to 
the bars and thrust their noses through for her to 
touch them. How happy she must be at this evi- 
dence of their kindly remembrance ! 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 


II.—APPARATUS. 
By W. I. Liycotn AbDAms. 


UNION. 


HE first requisite for making good photo- 
graphs is a good camera. It need not 
be of complicated construction, highly 
polished, and correspondingly highly 
priced. Indeed, the simpler the camera 


‘the better, if it be perfectly light-tight and able to 


do the work which is required of it. We have 
seen how merely a darkened room, with a small 
hole at one end, served for a camera before pho- 
tography was really discovered, and how such a 
camera made pictures, too, though not photographs. 

Now, this dark room, or camera-obscura, greatly 


reduced in size, so as to be easily carried from place . 


to place, and furnished with a lens for collecting 
the rays of light from the subject before it to be 
photographed, and thus throw the image of it on 
the glass plate within and at the opposite end of 
the box, is the model of our modern photographic 
camera; and contains all that is required to make 
good photographs. 

Any reader of The Christian Union can make a 
camera for himself if he is at all handy with tools, 
though it will probably cost him more in the end, 
and be not so good or convenient in use as one he 
can buy. 

Cameras are very cheap now, good ones of fair 
size ranging in price from two dollars and a half 
to twenty-five dollars. Specially made and orna- 
mental cameras of moderate dimensions sometimes 
cost as much as one hundred dollars; while, on the 
other hand, a complete photographic outfit, inelud- 
ing a landscape lens, dry plates, developing and 
printing materials, may be bought for only two dol- 
lars and a half. 


The best camera for general use is one which will 
make photographs four by five inches, or five by 
eight inches, in size, adjusted for use on a tripod, 
and which is of a pattern plain, and in construction 
strong. 

We show a picture of a typical camera of this 
class, from which we can easily learn the use of 
those necessary parts which every good camera 
should have. 

First of all, a camera should be as light and 
compact as is consistent with a fair amount of 
strength. It should be capable of reversing, so 
that an upright picture may be made when the char- 
acter of the subject requires it. In the one illus- 
trated this is accomplished by turning the camera 
on end and securing it to the tripod by the screw 
which also fits into a plate on the side. The front 
board which bears the lens should be capable of 
moving upward and downward, so that more or less 
of the sky or foreground may be taken in the pict- 
ure by simply moving the lens upward or down- 
ward. And then what is called a “swing back ” 
ig also a great convenience, as it enables the photog- 
rapher to point his camera upward or downward 
in order to take in a high building or the ground 
very near his feet. 

The front part of the camera which bears the 
lens is connected with the back part which holds 
the plate by means of an elastic bellows, so that a 
“sharp ” focus—by which is meant a clearness of 
the image on the ground glass—may be obtained 
by moving the plate nearer to or farther from the 
lens. Just how to focus, however, we shall learn 
next week when we go into the fields with our 
camera. 

The lens is a very important instrument, as it 
forms the image of the picture to be photographed, 
on the sensitive plate. It should be selected with 
the utmost care, and if only a moderate amount of 
money can be spent on the outfit, I should advise 
economizing on the camera rather than on the lens. 
There are many kinds of lenses, and they vary 
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in price from three dollars and a half to fifty or even 
seventy-five dollars, for the size of cameras we have 

n considering. A good “single view” lens, as 
it is called, costs only four dollars and a half, and is 


perfectly capable of making the best landscape pho- 
tographs, as well as groups of one’s friends, and 
portraits; but it will not make instantaneous pict- 
ures unless the light is very strong and the plate 
used is very sensitive; and it cannot make photo- 
graphs of interiors, as the picture of one’s room or 
the inside of a church. 

For interior work a wide-angle lens must be used ; 
and for instantaneous photographs, one which is 
called a “rapid rectilinear” lens, which means that 
it is very quick working, and makes an image with 
perfectly straight lines, as the original subject ap- 
pears in nature. Such lenses of domestic make, 
which are now in every way the equal of the best 
imported lenses, cost from twenty-five to seventy- 
five dollars. The Morrison is best for wide-angle 
purposes; and the Wale, the Gundlach, or the 
Steinheil are excellent lenses for instantaneous 
work and portraiture. 

The other necessary piece of apparatus is the 
tripod, a picture of which is also shown. It should 
be light but strong, and capable of being lengthened 
or shortened so as to overcome unevenness of the 
ground, as the camera must always stand perfectly 
level. 





A tripod does not cost very much, the very best 
being priced at three dollars and a half. It is 
easily put together and taken apart, and does not 
require any special description at this time. 

There are many other things which go to make up 
a complete photographic outfit, but just now we 
need not regard them. We have examined the 
essential parts of a working equipment, and are 
prepared to go into the field and begin photograph- 
ing. When we are actually engaged in the work 
of photographing we shall learn more about the 
outfit and how it should be used. 








A ST. VALENTINE’S PARTY. 


Scy|HEN the invitations came there was 

i VA) the greatest excitement. A valentine 
| Fi y! What could that be? We 
M, 6 thought valentines had gone out of date. 
- — That could not be true, for the invita- 
tions distinctly said a valentine party. 

We guessed and surmised, but no definite con- 
clusion could be reached! How the time dragged ! 
At last February fourteenth arrived, and in the 
evening the valentine party. We all wore our 
prettiest dresses. When we came into the parlor, 
our curiosity was not gratified. There was noth- 
ing to indicate that the party would-be different 
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from any other party. We found ever so many 
friends whom we had not met before in ages. This 
was such a surprise that we concluded they were 
as welcome to our sight as the most beautiful val- 
entines. There was delightful music, and some 
games, and then the bell rang and in walked the 
postman with his mail-bag. You will imagine at 
once what was in the mail-bag. A valentine for 
every guest! Pretty white envelopes with a Cupid 
shooting an arrow from a bow. Inside were cards 
each with a verse of original poetry, in which the 
name of the guest was used. You may be sure 
there were some very amusing combinations. 
Everybody wanted to see everybody else’s val- 
entine, and just when we had finished this enter- 
taining investigation, a page, dressed in black vel- 
vet, arrived with a basket filled with gifts for each 
guest. These gifts were boxes that resembled 
bakers’ rolls, potatoes, small cabbages, cream puffs, 
muffins; every gift looked as if it were to eat, and 
each one was filled with bonbons. We played 
games in which the prizes were bows and arrows, 
and gained special prizes by the way in which we 
used the bows and arrows, a pretty target being 
placed at the end of the rooms. You may be sure 
that was a St. Valentine evening to be remembered. 
My muffin has made a very convenient button box, 
and every time I see it I remember with great 
pleasure my first and last valentine party. 








TIMOTHY JOHN SMITH. 


WENT into an office on business this 
last week, and was most courteously met 

1 | by a boy about sixteen, who took my 
8 2 name to the bookkeeper, who decided 
———= whether the head of the firm, the one 
whom I wished to see, was to be disturbed or not. 
I had to wait for some little time in the other 
office where the gentlemanly boy was at work. It 
was evidently part of his business to attend to the 
mail. He was sealing and stamping envelopes. I 
never realized before that there could be any dif- 
ference in the way this work was done. There 
was nothing on the desk but the letters to be mailed, 
perhaps fifty or more; it had been cleared for this 
work. The boy arranged all the envelopes, in 
which the inclosures were already folded, in a pile 
with the flaps open. He then took acup from 
which the handle had been broken; this convinced 
me that his method was his own, for the cup was 
prettily decorated and held a moist sponge. He 
picked up the envelopes, one at a time, and passed 
them gently, deftly over the top of the sponge, 
turning them down and passing his fingers lightly 
over the flap to fasten it. Perhaps he had used 
his fingers four times when he opened a drawer 
and took from it a blotter and laid the blotter over 
the flap, thus preventing any possibility of finger 
marks. When all had been sealed, he took from a 
tin box stamps; which he passed over the sponge and 
then put on the envelopes. Every envelope was 
in place to receive the stamp at the right-hand up- 
per corner, and when stamped they were in an even 
pile ready for the box without any further handling. 
It brought to mind another boy whom I had seen 
doing that same work. The envelopes were thrown 
down on the desk, on which there was already a 
pile of papers, newspaper wrappings, etc. They 
were picked up as they came, the flap passed over 
the top of the tongue, thrown down without any 
regard to order ; and when he got ready to stamp 
them, each one had to be picked up by itself and 
many of them turned. He wet his sponge so much 
and pressed the stamps so hard upon the sponge 
that the water was pressed out and left a wet place 
all about it. 

The postman came in with the letters while I sat 
waiting in the office of which I spoke. My court- 
eous boy took the letters, with a smile and half-bow 
of recognition to the postman, and delivered them 
at once to the bookkeeper. I remembered how 
the other boy used to greet the postman—a person 
much older than himself—with some joke, and then 
stand and look the letters over and study out the 
postmarks and saunter to the desk of the manager. 
The boys are about the same age, but it does not 
need a prophet to tell which boy will succeed. 
While writing this a conversation with a very bright, 
energetic business man, who hired a number of 
boys in various capacities in and about his office, 
comes to mind. He said that he had given up the 
idea of having boys come to his office in answer to 
advertisements. He had learned that the boy who 
appeared to be very bright, frequently turned out 
to be impudent and careless. And this last year, 
whenever he needed a new boy, he advertised, giv- 
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ing only the post-office address of the firm, not the 
street and number of the business house. He said 
he found that he could judge much better ofa boy’s 
business ability by his letters than he could by his 
appearance. A new boy was wanted in the outside 
office ; the bookkeeper, who had been with the firm 
a number of years, asked the firm to let him choose 
the boy. They were surprised at the request, but 
consented. The advertisement was inserted in one 
of the daily papers and two hundred answers were 
received. The partner told me that of this two 
hundred one hundred and ninety were thrown aside 
on the first examination. When I asked him what 
standards had governed them in selection, he said 
that most of the letters rejected showed entire igno- 
rance of business forms ; they were not dated ; some 
of them had no address, so that if you wanted the boy 
you would not know how to get him. Some of the 
letters were written on a part of a sheet of paper, 
some were written on soiled pieces of paper, and 
some bore evidence of not over clean hands on the 
part of the writers; many were rejected because 
of the spelling, and many more because of the 
handwriting. The ten kept for a second reading 
had none of these faults, but after the second ex- 
amination all were thrown aside but two, which bore 
evidence of having been written by boys who were 
in earnest, who were intelligent, who were careful. 
The letters were written in the proper form, were 
spelled correctly, were written on clean paper, and 
neatly folded. The final choice was made in favor 
of a boy who wrote out his name in full—Timothy 
John Smith. His name was not Smith, but the 
Timothy John belongs to a boy who certainly knew 
it was not a pretty name, but it was his, and he did 
not cover it by T. John Smith or by T. J. Smith. 
“Tt looks honest,” was the bookkeeper’s comment. 


‘So Timothy John was duly installed at a desk the 


next Monday morning. 

When he came the junior partner and the book- 
keeper were both appalled. He was younger than 
they thought ; he was just a red-headed, freckle- 
faced, snub-nosed Irish boy, very poorly dressed. 
He was quiet and polite, acknowledged the intro- 
duction to the boys at the other desks, asked a few 
questions about his work, hours of opening and 
closing, lunch time, ete., and then set down to work. 
There was no embarrassment, although he seemed 
perfectly conscious that there was a wide social 
gulf between himself and the other boys. He 
worked steadily, grasped an idea without second 
explanation, made one or two improvements in the 
methods of doing his work. Before the week was 
out his companions respected him thoroughly, and 
his employers said, under their breath, “If he 
keeps on like this we have-a prize.” The next 
week he wore a new coat, and at the expiration of 
the month had an entire new suit, which improved 
his appearance greatly. This fall the assistant 
bookkeeper got married, and the bookkeeper asked 
to have Timothy John put inher place. He is there 
now, having stepped over the heads of boys who 
have been in the office twice as long, and, what is 
still more astonishing, they take great pride in 
Timothy John’s promotion, and say, “ He is a 
brick,” and that remark does not refer to his 
hair. 








HOW CAN I HELP? 


HE Young People’s Department of the 
Women’s National Indian Association 
always rejoices to hear the question, 
“How can I help?” Lately it has been 
asked so much that one answer will per- 

haps meet many of the cases, and also let some of 
the boys and girls who have not yet thought 
about helping Indians see what chances there are 
for their active work. Each one who reads this 
can do something—will you ? 

These are the ways: 

1. Give money towards the salaries of mission- 
aries and for the building of their cottages and 
chapels; send to the stations boxes containing 
clothing, games, toys, bits of ribbon, and materials 
for fancy-work, scrap-books, picture cards, etc. 

2. Furnish means so that the Home Building 
Department can carry on its work of loaning from 
$300 to $500 to bright Indian couples to build their 
homes on the one hundred and sixty acres of land 
Government now gives them, and of small sums to 
meet emergencies. 

3. Aid some young Indian man or woman to 
become a preacher, missionary, doctor, skilled 
nurse, lawyer, civil engineer, or for usefulness in 
some business. 

4, Send reading matter to individuals and 
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schools.. Many Indians would enjoy the weekly 
visit of the “ Youth’s Companion,’ “ Harper’s 
Young People,” or the monthly delight: of “ Wide 
Awake,” “St. Nicholas,” ete. The Indian children 
are not so unlike you after all, in spite of their red 
skins and different surroundings and training. 

5. Help build hospitals. No people suffer more 
when ill than the Indians, for they are so ignorant 
of the care of sickness, and, worse yet, have no 
place for the sick. Many Indian children suffer 
and die who might be saved. You all, I know, think 
it hard to be sick, even with a good bed, pretty 
room, skilled physician and nurse, and kind, atten- 
tive friends. Pity, then, these neglected ones, 
who frequently lie on the ground in rude tepees, 
suffering from the ignorant treatment of their 
“medicine men.” We want to build hospitals at 
various points, where not only the sick can be 
eared for, but where Indian girls can be trained in 
nursing. é 

6. Take “The Indian’s Friend,’ our little 
monthly paper, price thirty cents a year. All 
Young Ladies’ Guilds, Mission Bands, King’s 
Daughters, Christian Endeavor Societies, and other 
organizations ought to have it, because they can 
thus learn quickly, and in a most interesting man- 
ner, both the needs of Indians and what we are 
doing to meet them. 

In some of these ways, then, you can help. 
Don’t hesitate to send your “ mite:” it means a 
great deal just now, and the whole work is carried 
on by the “ mites” of many. 

Any gifts of money or inquiries about the work 
should be sent to the Chairman of the Young 
People’s Department, 

Miss Marte E. Ivzs, 
P. O. Box 1,065, New Haven, Conn. 








SOME UNNOTICED FACTS IN NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


Interesting as all parts of The Christian Union are, 
I think for general reading in the family some of the 
short pieces on natural history are capital, and I 
scarcely ever read the paper through without feeling 
that I would like to dot down one or two facts that 
came under my own observation. Your article from Lon- 
don “ Times” on work of earthworms in Africa brought 
tomy mind some facts that I do not remember ever 
seeing in print, not even in Darwin’s book. The facts 
are as follows: You may go where you like in a 
new country, i.e. before settlement, and dig all day 
for worms for bait and you won’t get them, no, not in 
such rich mold as the Saginaw Valley contained forty 
years ago; but as soon as the land is taken up by actual 
settlers, you can find all the worms you want, So surely 
is this the case that more than once [ have sent all the 
way from St. Ignace to Petoskey, a distance of over 
thirty miles, for fifty cents’ worth of worms! I have 
found the above to be true in Northern Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and, more than that, even in 
Southern Michigan you cannot find earthworms far 
from the habitation of man. Fact number two is about 
cats. Quite a jump from worms to cats? yes, but only 
from crawlers to creepers. But now for my cat fact. 
Cut a piece of meat into two, three, or four pieces, 
then throw the cat one piece; she takes hold of it very 

ingerly, then gives it a nervous shake and proceeds to 

evour it. While the cat is eating it, throw the other 
pieces down, and then watch, and you will find no 
gingerly approach, no shake, but the cat proceeds as 
if the pieces were just one entire animal, and the first 
shake killed it. Dogs do not do this, because they are 
almost if not entirely supported by their masters or live 
on dead substances, but puss has birds and mice to catch 
and kill, and so, while being one of the most domestic 
animals, and having been from the Pyramids down, she 
still holds on to the habits of prehistoric cats. And 
now back to the earth again—the burying beetle. 
Last spring, as I was walking at the back of my house, 
I noticed a dead snake lying on the gravel walk. As 
I passed it I thought it moved, and, watching it ve 
closely, I saw some six inches of it surely move. T 
drew closer and then saw for the first time three large 
insects, in color black, with orange-vermilion spots 
upon them. One was underneath a stone some two 
inches square, and such was the insect’s strength that 
it not only caused the stone to move, but part of the 
snake.. Two of the beetles were pulling and tugging 
for dear life at the sides of the snake, but on account 
of the hardness of the walk the little sextons were hav- 
ing a hard time of it. I watched them at intervals 
through two days. At the end of the second day only 
about six inches of the snake had been lowered below 
the surface. I saw it was going to take all summer, 
so I performed a miracle (that is, to the beetles) for 
them, and threw the snake into a soft spot near the 
path. I went back two hours afterward, and, lo! the 
sextons had finished the burying and gone home with 
their spades, but not before leaving a number of little 
eggs that, in due time, would come to life in a pantry a 
yard long, and would then eat themselves out of house 
and home to make a living. 

W. G. PuppeEroor. 
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SunDAY AFTERNOON. 
RELATION OF MUSIC TO WORSHIP. 


By tHe Rev. Frepericxk STaniey Roor, M.A.} 


**And the number of them, with their brethren, that 
were instructed in singing unto the Lord, even all that were 
skillful, was two hundred four score and eight.””—1 Chron., 
xxv., 7. 


) XO, (|T is very evident that the Temple wor- 
ship did not lack in music. Besides the 
cymbals, psalteries, and harps, there 
were companies of singers to lift sweet 
voices in the praise of God and in the 

chanting of the great and serious realities of Israel’s 
religion, which found expression in melodies of 

surpassing power. The modern age does not know 
all there is to be known about music. I suspect 
the ancients would sneer, and with good reason, at 
many of our modern performances, and certainly 
they would have good reason for hissing. There 
is a closer relation between intellectuality and 
musical taste and expression than most people 
suppose, and the literature which comes down to 
us from ancient times is of such potent power in 
the domain of thought that it would be strange 
indeed if music did not reach an equally lofty 
standard. A man does not need to study Herder’s 
wonderful book on “ The Spirit of Hebrew Po- 
etry ” to realize that the noble stature of David's 
muse marries thought to such melodious forms of 
expression as necessitate a corresponding felicity 
of sounds. The text hints at thoroughness of 
method. Full choir, all trained, and every one 
skillful. No unsteadiness of parts in the headlong 
rash to finish first; no light operatic airs to insult 
the words sublime; no thunders or crashes of 
voices and instruments where a whisper of song is 
required ; no prolonged screaming of sopranos and 
bellowing of bassos in the malicious effort to beat 
out the life of some tenderly reminiscent strain or 
word ; no sprinting matches between contraltos and 
tenors, to see which shall climb the highest or sink 
the lowest; no repetition of beautiful devotional 
hymns with as little feeling in the hearts of the 
singers as though they were humming the latest 
catch-word of a popular ditty. None of these per- 
formances in the Jewish Temple. All is devout, 
exalted, appropriate, devotional, impressive, and 
soul-subduing, because the musicians themselves are 
close to the heart of the great Jehovah ; the wor- 
shiping congregation hears his voice with awe, “as 
the sound of many waters,” and the priests of the 

Temple lift their reverent thoughts to the great 

“J Am,” with every cloud of incense that floats 

above the altar. Here, then, is worship, the grand- 

est that ever sought the form of ritual, and here is 
the God-inspired power of music to melt the stony 
heart of religious indifference to the measures of 

God's redeeming love. All other aspects of music 

in religious service, that merely show off voices, and 

entertain the jaded senses of the crowd, without a 

devotional spirit and moral purpose behind them, 

may be theatrical and imposing, and to a certain 
extent moving, but they do not rise higher than 
the altitude of a passing mood Musical effect is 
one thing—musical sincerity another. Singers 

have pleased me with their proficiency; but I 

knew all the time that they had no more heart 

in what they sang than has a variety performer 
on the stage. Words may be eloquent; they 
are useless when they do not touch the soul. 

Church music may be charming; it is but an 

idle breath when no message of spiritual pewer 

goes from the singer to him who listens. The 

Puritans and Spartans were both agreed that lux- 

ury of sound was sometimes mischievous. The 

Puritan said—I quote his words—*Sweet music 

at first delighteth the ears, but afterward corrupt- 

eth and depraveth the mind.” Timotheus, the 

Milesian, added a twelfth string to his harp, for 
which he was severely punished by the Spartans. 

They feared this laxury of sound would effeminate 

the people. What would they think in our modern 
church, where music too often degenerates to show, 
and people pay for the luxury precisely as they 
buy a ticket to see Edwin Booth in “ Hamlet,” only 
the sum is paid in lump for fifty-two dress rehears- 

alsa year—mostly in palace-car churches, however, 
where religion is tolerated as not a bad thing to 
have, if it does not interfere with a good deal of 
sinning on week-days? You see, therefore, that 
music is not only closely related to mind, but to 
morals as well; and, church-wise, this moral quality 
makes its swift appeal to the emotional sense ; and 
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the exact relation of music to the emotions and the 
effect of melody upon the listener are so truly and 
eloquently described in the language of Dr. Haweis 
that I welcome the opportunity, which this occasion 
brings, to quote from the pages of that book which 
has become a household name—‘ Music and 
Morals.” Says the writer: “Like the sound of 
bells at night breaking the silence, only to lead the 
spirit into deeper peace; like a leaden cloud at 
morn, rising in gray twilight, to hang as a golden 
mist before the furnace of the sun ; like the dull, deep 
pain of one who sits in an empty room watching 
the shadows of the firelight full of memories; like 
the plaint of souls that are wasted with sighing; like 
pwans of exalted praise; like sudden songs from 
the open gates of paradise—is music. Like one 
who stands in the midst of hot and terrible battle, 
drunk with the fiery smoke and hearing the roar of 
cannon in a trance; like one who finds himself in 
a long cathedral aisle, and hears the pealing organ, 
and sees a kneeling crowd smitten with fringes of 
colored light ; like one who, from a precipice, leaps 
out upon the warm midsummer air toward the 
peaceful valleys below, and, feeling himself buoyed 
up with wings that suddenly fail him, wakens in 
great despair from his wild dream—so is he who 
can listen and understand.” 

If such be the mission of music, which George 
Eliot characterizes as love in search of a word, it is 
very evident that our Congregational, Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Unitarian, Universalist, and Presbyterian 
churches are yet indifferent to the musical advan- 
tages that flow from the adoption of a ritual of 
worship in which melodies and responses, prayers 
and confessions, under safeguards I have already set 
forth, shall alike call forth the helpful participation 
of minister, choir, and people. There can be no 
sort of question that the religious bodies which give 
the people most to do in the service, and exact from 
the choir music of the most devotional type, are 
gaining the largest numbers of worshipers. In the 
first particular the Roman Catholic Charch is seri- 
ously defective; but in the second particular it 
must be conceded that Protestants have absolately 
nothing “ approaching the grandeur of the Roman 
Catholic masses, where we have a mind like that of 
Mozart or Beethoven steadily working out, in strains 
of incomparable depth and pathos, a great con- 
nected series of thoughts, embodying all the varied 
phases of religious emotion.” What man, capable 
of profoundest feeling, has not been thrilled to 
his heart's depth by the great cathedral music of 
the Romish Church? And in our own Episcopal 
body, where High Church symbols are sparingly but 
not always injadiciously employed, what contributes 
more directly to the heartiness of the worship than 
the voices of the people so often exercised, and 
what touches the soul more tenderly with melting 
thoughts of religious privilege than the solemn 
strains of both processional and recessional chant ? 
Our Presbyterian and Congregational churches have 
been absolutely ferced into warmer, more varied, 
and more worshipful forme of service by the hun- 
ger of the people and by the pressure of competi- 
tion from without. On this point allow me to 
quote the strong language of Professor Waldo S. 
Pratt, of Hartford Theological Seminary, one of 
the most rigid and orthodox of Congregational in- 
stitutions. He writes: “American dissenting 
churches have begun to see that in their protest 
against the Episcopacy of the eighteenth century 
they went to the extreme in many matters. They 
have not only fallen into bald and irregular habits 
of worship, but in their exaltation of the teaching 
office of the pulpit they have almost forgotten the 
worshiping office of the pew. Accordingly, through- 
out the land arises a cry for the enrichment of 
public worship. Hence the growing use of respon- 
sive reading, of formule of prayer and confession, 
of singing in which all the people may join.” 
And in order that you may not suppose me to ex- 
aggerate this demand from the very heart of the 
body to which this High Street Church belo gs, I 
will add that, in the State of Massachusetts, 138 out 
of 422 Congrega‘ional churches reporting made use 
of responsive liturgical service. But most of us 
can remember the day when such an innovation 
would have seemed scandalous. Of course there has 
been—there now is—strenuous opposition to any 
departure from the customs of our fathers in 
this and in other respects. An acquaintance 
who recently adopted for his church, by majority 
vote, a somewhat liturgical form of service, tells 
me that to this day certain of his congregation ob- 
stinately refuse to open their lips when the re- 
sponses are read. And I beg of you not to be 
frightened by the name liturgical, for it comes 
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from two Greek words signifying “ belonging to 
the people” and “ work ” or “ act ;” and its early ap- 
plication simply meant that which was performed 
by the whele people, in congregation assembled. 
Now, upon the large view of the case, it must be 
admitted that a man could do worse than keep his 
mouth closed in church (he might sleep, for ex- 
ample, or interrupt the minister); but the argu- 
ment so often used, which appeals to ancient usage 
as a test of fitness, is wide of the mark. If our 
fathers could rise from the dead and be with us to-day, 
yonder organ would be an abomination ; the simple 
creed, on which this and many other Congregational 
churches rest, “a divisive and perversive docu- 
ment ;” the heat from our furnaces an effeminate 
folly, and these cushions a useless luxury. In 
general, it may be said that, if the fathers of Puri- 
tan New England should rise to view the modern 
situation they would hurriedly retreat to their 
graves in deep chagrin that they knew so little 
when living! When a man appeals to the cus- 
toms of his ancestors, in point of doctrine or usage, 
as final authority, it means either one of three 
things: (1) His own blindness to the fact that 
Christianity is itself a sweeter, nobler, purer force 
because of the successively broadening interprota- 
tions of its meaning. (2) His strange ignorance 
of the truth which other men perceive, that his 
own prejadices are mistaken for homage of atices- 
tra! opinion. And (3) his utter insensibility to 
the fact of history which shows that he himself, 
however broad or narrow in theology, or anything 
else, cannot live a week without flatly opposing 
the views favored by the fathers. It is a cause of 
congratulation that no man can live up to his creed 
in this particular, for if men could be consistent 
we should still believe the world made in six little 
days, and credit the belief of the Rev.Cotton Mather 
and the clergy of his time, that witches could enter 
a room through a key-hole ! 

Now, in the present instance the question is, not 
whether the Puritans would have favored a litur- 
gical form of religious service, but whether such 
service is best fitted to meet the wants of nine- 
teenth century worshipers. It seems to me that 
any candid study of the situation must compel the 
latter conclusion. How cold and barren is the 
worship of the average New England church! 
At one end the minister, buttressed behind a pulpit 
which appears to say in his behalf, “Touch me, O 
people, if you dare,” and usually, at the other end 
of the building, a choir, well stocked with all 
materials for correspondence during sermon! 
(Having sung in a choir at a time when novels were 
read behind the organ loft, I speak with authority.) 
And between the two is the mass of the people,with 
no more part in the proceedings (save an occasional 
hymn where one man drives ten nearly frantic by 
singing out of tune) than the weather-vane on 
the steeple! The congregation say, in effect, to 
the minister, ‘‘ Here we are: now entertain us for 
an hour, or we will go to sleep.” Of course, a 
man will sleep, or look out of the window, or fumble 
the leaves of a hymn-book, or whisper to his neigh- 
bor, unless you give him something to do before the 
sermon. But in our denominational usage it is 
unhappily the case that all other parts of service 
are looked upon merely as preliminaries to the dis- 
course, when, in fact, a discourse would gain im- 
measurably in power if the current of religious 
feeling could be steadily deepened until the time 
for its delivery is at hand. As matters are now, the 
minister sustains all the burden, and the people 
little or none of it, unless he preaches poorly, and 
in that case the burden is relieved by slumber! 

It is very clear, then, that the future of choir 
music, of liturgy and responses, of chant and 
hymnal, is simply immense. “Let the people 
praise thee; let all the people praise thee, O 
Lord,” is the utterance of Holy Writ. If the 
ancient Temple worship had been conducted on 
the plan we are criticising, Israelitish history 
would have yielded no such psalmody as may be 
found in the early Scriptures. Barren worship is 
productive of no such blessed inspirations and 
emotions as follow what is truly congregational 
worship. I am ready to grant the existence of 
certain dangers. One is, as 1 have said, that the 
music may be simply an entertainment. When 
Archbishop Stephens, of New York, was dying he 
took the hand of a friend, and whispered, almost 
with his last breath, “‘Come to the funeral. The 
music will be splendid.” It is easy to see how 
worshipers, nursed by such a passion, might come 
to look on the church as a kind of sanctified theater. 
Another danger is that the service largely ritual- 
istic may be emptied of all feeling of true devotion. 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott notes a great absence of seri- 
ousness in the Church of England services at St. 
Paul's, and in the cathedral services of Antwerp, 
Cologne, and Paris. Undoubtecly there is valid 
ground for the objection that the esthetics of 
worship may be considered at the expense of pun- 
gent admonitions of the conscience. Every feature 
of worship that is merely show, and which 
tends to make men reverent only in appearance, 
and sometimes hardly that, is perfectly use- 
less in the cause of undefiled religion. But 
is there not a middle way between meagerness 
on the one hand and overladen sumptuousness 
upon the other, whose adoption would not only en- 
rich the forms of worship, but also quicken the 
spiritual pulse of the hearer? I believe there is, 
and with brief and hurried emphasis I have sought 
merely to suggest a few of the many phases of the 
problem which now forces itself upon the people of 
all congregations. And upon this phase of the sub- 
ject I will only remark that three principles must 

duly observed in the construction of a satisfac- 
tory ritual: (1) The sentiment of reverence must 
be increased, and not diminished. All tendencies 
toward trivialness in the treatment of the great 
realities eymbolized by worship must be sternly 
reproved. (2) There should be entire fitness of 
parts. Music, responses, prayers, must not be per- 
mitted to overweight each other. Proportion is as 
necessary in service as it is in architecture. (3) 
Concentration of effects. The aim of all worship 
should be to bring God nearer, and to lift the soul 
in adoration. Whatever contributes to these re- 
sults—though it be an innovation—ought at least to 
receive a respectful hearing in the court of reason. 

But I cannot bring this subject to its close 
without touching upon the wide and general in- 
fluence of music ih soothing the stormy passions 
of mankind, and in the elevation of their thoughts 
through the subtle power of melody that vibrates 
along the diviner chords of our being. It is not 
the Church alone which must bring to the people 
the anthems whose uplifting strain subdues the dis- 
cord of the life to the melody of that inward peace 
whose highest name is love. From every source 
that is pure, and from every hand and voice able 
to minister to haman need by instrument or song, 
there must flow the magic sounds that banish care 
and conquer weariness. Steele quaintly says of the 
Italians, “ There is not a laborer or handicraft man 
that, in the cool of evening, does not relieve him- 
self with solos and sonatas ;” and Knight, in the 
History of England, in referring to the age of 
Elizabeth, speaks of those exquisite compositions, 
the madrigals of the fireside, which made for almost 
every English household an open door to melodies 
that cheered the laborer’s heart when the twilight 
bell rang to even-song. But how much of the might 
and power of song, of the sweet unison of sounds that 
flow from instruments well attuned, salutes the dull 
and tired senses of countless weary workers among 
the masses who toil for a pittance, and live in tene- 
ments because heaven affords no other shelter? I 
heard for almost an entire day the great master 
Remenyi draw his wondrous bow upon the obedient 
strings of his violin; I saw the little company who 
gathered round played upon by his genius as some 
mighty orator brings to the features of his hearers 
the outward sign of secret thought or passion; I 
watched the most noted unbeliever in the world 
until the melody began to quiver at the great and 
overflowing heart of Robert Ingersoll, and as the 
big tears fell from the eyes which had so often 
flashed a withering scorn, I felt, as never before, 
the majesty of music as a gift immortal to the race. 
But what do the common people of America know 
of such a privilege? Our churches, with their 
famed and cultured singers, open neither doors nor 
pews; great symphonies, interpreted by Damrosch or 
Thomas or Nikisch, are rarely heard by those whose 
meager wage forbids the necessary outlay; there 
are no exquisite evening songs and vesper serv- 
ices and meiodious numbers, that lift the care-worn 
heart to God, for thousands of the decent and 
worthy poor. Philanthropy can do as lofty and 
noble work in this direction as in any other, and it 
is an omen of good for the future that the Sunday 
afternoon concerts in the Central Park of New 
York, in which the services of the very best musi- 
cians were rendered, proved a delight and benefit 
to thousands who, for the hour, forgot that they 
dwelt in hovels or that their children wanted bread. 
Open the galleries of art to the people; give them 
the choicest music; make them welcome in the 
famous libraries of the cities, on the one day of the 
week when the weary and heavy-eyed procession 
of toilers at loom and forge, at the sewing-table and 
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in the stifling factory dust, halts at the Inn of 
Sabbath Rest. Ay! forget not the mission of those 
of whom Longfellow writes : 
“ God sent his singers upon earth, 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven again.” 


Let all who sing remember how high and holy 
is their mission. Pare hearts and pure voices are 
sources of redemption to many a blasted and 
ruined life. “Rock of Ages, cleft for me, Let me 
hide myself in thee ’—how the lines melt to the 
tenderness of the Infinite Love! Wedded to appro- 
priate melody and sung by him whose soul is filled 
with @ joyous sense of the Divine Presence in for- 
giveness, these words become the hallowed prayer 
of a worshipful people. So with hundreds of the 
grand old hymns of the Church. When we put 
religion into music, either of instruments or of 
voices, and make the power of melody the power 
of the Holy Spirit in character, music rises to the 
measure of the old Hebrew conception of its place 
in the house of God, and becomes as the very 
breathing of that Harmony whose presence all space 
doth inhabit. The power of music in Christian 
worship is yet but a promise. Let the tides of relig- 
ion in choir and congregation the deeper flow, and 
the sham of music, that sings the words without a 
sympathetic soul, will disappear forever, only to un- 
veil the unutterable depths of a melody whose every 
tone is the master-tone of God. 








ELIJAH’S SUCCESSOR.” 


By tae Rev. Lyman Assorr, D.D. 


“There are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit.”— 
St. Paul. 

SI take up the story allotted for our 
y reading to-day, I recall three statements 
of my father in his “ Harper’s Histories,” 
two of which I quote from the printed 
page, the third from memory. The 
first is from his history of Alfred the Great : 


* The histories, in fact, of all nations, ancient and 
modern, run back always into misty regions of romance 
and fable. Before arts and letters arrived at such a 
state of progress as that public events could be re- 
corded in writing, tradition was the only means of 
handing-down the memory of events from generation 
to generation ; and tradition, among semi-savages, 
chauges everything it touches into romantic and mar- 
velous fiction.” 

The second statement respecting ancient history 
is to be found in his History of Cyrus the Great: 

“ The question how far the stories which Herodotus 
and Xenophon have told us in relating the history of 
the great Persian king are true is of less importance 
than one would at first imagine ; for the case is one of 
those numerous instances in which the narrative itself, 
which genius has written, has had far greater influ- 
ence on mankind than the events themselves exerted 
which the narrative professes to record. It is now far 
more important for us to know what the story is which 
has for eighteen handred years been read and listened 
to by every generation of men, than what the actual 
events were in which the tale thus told had its origin.” 

The third statement, which, unfortunately, I am 
not able to place, and therefore must quote from 
memory and in my own words, is substantially 
this : 

“Legends and traditions, though not historically 
true, yet possess a historical truth. The stories that 
grow about an epoch or a character are as distinctly 
valuable in illustrating that epoch or that character as 
the best-authenticated narratives. Each great character 
has its own appropriate legends, in most cases growing 
out of real events, and in ail cases reflecting real traits 
of character, and consequent vivid impressions left upon 
the age.” 

These three principles are applicable to Hebrew 
history. There is no adequate reason for suppos- 
ing that the traditions of the Hebrew people, alone 
of all ancient peoples, were never adorned and em- 
bellished by legends. It is more important to 
understand what is the Hebrew story of Elisha, as 
it has come down through the ages influencing 
opinion and character, than to determine critically 
exactly how much of that narrative is historically 
accurate. And the character of the prophet and 
the principles of his action, and his influence on 
his age, may be as traly illustrated by stories which 
partake of romance in their composition as by nar- 
ratives which are in all their parts strictly histori- 
eal. ) 

For these reasons I do not think it important, 
as I do not think it possible, to determme with 
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any certainty how far the stories in the life of 
Elisha assigned for to-day'’s study are to be 
regarded as literally accurate, and how far they 
are to be regarded as traditions with some his- 
torical basis. This might, indeed, be regarded as 
very important, if we are to suppose that our faith 
in God or in his providence or revelation depends 
on the historical evidence for such instances as 
the dividing of the Jordan or the sweetening of 
brackish waters with salt. But if our faith rests 
on a securer foundation, if the evidence of God, 
providence, and revelation is a present evidence, 
then these stories are equally valuable however they 
are read, since they are equally illustrations of the 
truth that this faith is an ancient one, shared by 
the best and the devoatest of allages. I donot wish 
to throw discredit on the historical accuracy of the 
narratives of the anonymous author of the Book of 
Kings. Some will find no difficulty in accepting 
them all; others cannot do so. Much depends on 
education ; more, perhaps, on temperament. I only 
wish to make it clear that the lessons of Hebrew 
history are no more dependent than those of any 
other ancient history on the solution of this critical 
question. 

The essential truth seems to me to be that which 
I have embodied in a quotation from Paul at the 
head of this chapter: ‘ Diversities of gitts, but the 
same spirit.” Elisha asks for a double portion of 
the Spirit which has made Elijah a man of God. 
The prayer is answered ; the coveted gift is prom- 
ised. The legend, or the narrative, as the reader 
chooses to regard it, shows clearly that his age rec- 
ognized in the new prophet the same divine power 
as in the old. Elijah had separated the waters of 
the Jordan with his mantle. Elisha separates the 
same waters with the same mantle. The pupils in 
the school of the prophets at first doubt Klisha’s 
story of the ascension. They perhaps remember 
the reported words ot Obadiah to Elijah,’ and think 
that the latter has been spirited away, and may be 
found in some wild spot, uncared tor. They will 
search for him. The new prophet gives a reluc- 
tant consent ; they send out a company to ransack 
the wilderness beyond Jordan, and when the com- 
pany return, and not before, they accept Elisha as 
the true successor of Elijah. The one prophet 
brought rain upon the thirsty land; the other 
brings sweetness to the unpalatable springs of water. 
Ail these stories, and those which toilow in the sub- 
sequent narrative, are told with one purpose—to 
illustrate Elisha’s prophetic character; and because 
popular faith has come to accept him as a prophet, 
and the successor of his master. 

And yet, though the spirit be the same in both, 
the life and character of the two are widely differ- 
ent. So the same life of spring gives the rose to 
the bush, the blossom to the apple, and the green 
grass to the lawn. The contrast between the elder 
and the janior prophet has otten been noted; by 
no one more effectively than by Dean Stanley in 
his “History of the Jewish Church.” The one 
with rough and shaggy locks, the other with his 
well-shorn head awakening the derision of the 
young “toughs” of Bethel. The one living in the 
wilderness and coming thence as an apparition at 
unexpected times and in unexpected places; the 
other dwelling in his own house, or in the schvol of 
the prophets, or in the capital as the counselor 
of kings. The one the attempted leader in a re- 
ligious revolution, inaugurated by a trightful and 
unauthorized religious execation, but coming to a 
speedy end in the prophet’s discomfiture ; the other 
leaving the power of the sword to be exercwed by 
the stern and bloody Jehu in a revolution in which 
he takes no personal share. “And when, at last, 
his end comes, he is not rapt away like Elijah, 
but buried with a splendid funeral.” 

And yet it is the same Spirit shown in these di- 
versities of gifts. So it was the same Spirit in the im- 
petuous Peter, the gentle John, the executive James, 
the missionary and orator Paul; the same Spirit 
in the fiery Luther and the peaceful Melancthon ; 
the same Spirit in the Arminian Wesleys and the 
Calvinistic Whitefield and Toplady; the same Spirit 
in the Episcopal Church with its beautiful liturgy 
and the Friends’ meeting in their silent service, in 
the sober and self-restrained worship of the Pres- 
byterians and the enthusiasm of the “ shouting 
Methodists ;” yes! in a measure the same Spirit in 
the Roman Catholic mass and the Salvation * knee- 
drill,” the Cardinal and the Salvation lasses. 

God has all instruments for his own ; it is man 
that is narrow and can accept no harvest unless 
his patent has been used in cultivating the soil. 


1 1 Kings xviii., 12. 
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ReLicious News. 





Many of our old-time readers will 
recollect a series of articles on the re- 
ligious problems of our great cities, in 
which Dr. A. F. Schauffler treated 
New York City, bringing forward a most impressive 
array of interesting statistics and deductions. It is a 
subject of which Dr. Schauffler has made for years a 
continuous and minute study, and what he has to say 
on it is well worth hearing. “Spiritual Dynamics” is 
the striking title he gives toan article in the “ City Mis- 
sion Monthly.” In it he makes, with a force based on 
facts and figures, the point that “single-minister” 
churches are not suited for aggressive city work. Dr. 
Schauffler first shows that there has been a growth of 
the Episcopal Church in this city disproportionate to 
that of other bodies. Searching for the cause, he finds 
that from 1872 to 1890 the Episcopalians grew in 
membership from 19,650 to 36,135, while the Presby- 
terians, grew only from 18,773 to 23,430, and other de- 
nominations have increased in still smaller proportions. 
Put with this the significant fact that nearly one-half 
the Episcopal total membership belongs to the churches 
which have more than one clergyman attached, and Dr. 
Schauffler’s conclusion is obvious. To say nothing of 
the material saving (capital in buildings, warming, 
lighting, insurance, music, etc., etc.), there is the un- 
questioned truth that “strongly manned churches will 
always outstrip those that are more feebly manned, so 
long as flesh and blood count for anything in this world. 
It is not so much.the question of what the denomina- 
tion of the church is as how much force each puts 
into its work.” In short, concentration, not diffusion, 
of effort should be the watchword ; the “ one-man plan” 
is not the successful plan. 


City Problems: 
How to 
Solve Them. 


We have reported, we don’t know how 
often, discussions in ministers’ meet- 
ings about workingmen. We have 
always thought it would be eminently 
interesting to know what the workingman would say 
of the ministers if he could be brought to speak. And 
here at last we find it. A meeting was held two or 
three weeks agoin Bradford, England, at which min- 
isters of a dozen denominations were present—some of 
the sects, by the way, being almost unknown in this 
country; for instance, the New Connection Methodists, 
the Primitives, and the Bible Christians. The question 
under discussion was, How to reach the non-church- 
goers. It seems this had already been discussed at 
@ previous meeting, and the very sensible idea had oc- 
curred of calling in six representative workingmen to 
put their own side of the case. Some strong things were 
said by these men, and we will try very briefly to sum_ 
marize some of their points : Almost all admitted that 
there was a great improvement in the way the churches 
treated workingmen; but it was urged that there should 
be “ less teaching about mansions in heaven and more 
about mansions on earth;” the pulpits should take up 
political, social, and moral questions of the day ; the 
masses, it was said, were not skeptical, but demanded 
practical rather than theological Christianity ; ponder- 
ous theological discourses drove workingmen out of 
the churches. But the main point made by all the 
speakers, and their chief complaint, was that the min- 
isters sided with affluence ; they visited the rich, not 
the poor, and they preached at the vices of the latter, 
not of the former ; one man said he had received only 
two visits from his ministers in twenty years ; another 
said he had never heard of a minister preaching from 
the text, “Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for 
your miseries that shall come upon you;” whereupon 
one of the ministers present declared that he preached 
on that text on the previous Sabbath, and another said 
he had dealt with it a little while before. The pew rent 
system was bitterly attacked, and it was said that 
workingmen would not go into free seats unless all 
seats were free. “ They were too independent to be pau- 
perized.” Again, the services would have to be made more 
interesting ; sermons must be shorter, and there must 
be more singing. One representative declared that 
workingmen were hardly prepared to hear one man talk 
all the time; there must be services in which the audi- 
ence could take part. The things that strike us most 
forcibly about this meeting are the perfect frankness 
exhibited, the mutual good feeling, and the honest de- 
_ sire of both parties to come into closer relation. The 
very last thing done was the appointing a committee of 
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three ministers and three workingmen to attempt to 
bring about the settlement of a pending strike. 


The death of Dean Plumptre, re- 


Edward 
Hayes ported by cable last week too late for 
Plumptre. us to do more than chronicle the 


bare fact, removes from the English 
Church one of its most eminent divines and scholars. 
Indeed, many would not hesitate to give Dr. Plumptre 
the very highest place among living writers on Bibli- 
cal topics who approach the subject from the literary 
and historical view-points. His distinctively literary 
and scholarly training is admirably shown in his trans- 
lations of the tragedies of Aischylus and Sophocles. 
To render these masterpieces of literature into verse, 
preserving the feeling and the atmosphere of the 
Greek dramatists, was a task of almost disheartening 
difficulties, and the success of Dr. Plumptre is all the 
more remarkable. In a different way his exposition 
and comment on Ecclesiastes show the closest scholar- 
ship joined to a broad literary view and the warmest 
human sympathy. He was one (and one of the most 
active) of the English company of revisers of the Old 
Testament. His skill in exegesis and Biblical criticism 
was given ample exercise in his various appointments 
as Boyle Lecturer and Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis at King’s College, of Grinfield Lecturer at 
Oxford, as Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and finally as 
Dean of Bath and Wells, which last preferment he 
had held since 1881. The list of his published works 
is a long one, including besides those already mentioned 
“Sermons at King’s College,” “Lazarus and Other 
Poems,” “ Master and Scholar,” ‘Christ and Chris- 
tendom,” “ Things New and Old,” “ Sermons on The- 
ology and Life,” “ Movements in Religious Thought,” 
“ The Spirits in Prison,” and several others. His de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity was bestowed by the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1875. Dean Plumptre died at 
the age of seventy, after almost fifty years of active 
Christian work. 


English papers bring us quite a batch 


General Booth 
Makes of items relating to General Booth’s 
a Beginning. Proposed great experiment in social 


reform. Most of our readers have 
been interested in the book “In Darkest England,” 
and will be glad to know that not only have the city 
colonies been strengthened, and new plans made for 
them, but that the second part of the scheme—the pro- 
vincial colonies—is to begin at once. The three suc- 
cessive steps, it will be remembered, are to be the city, 
the provincial, and the over-sea colonies. The second 
of these is to begin in Liverpool, where a labor colony, 
a sleeping-house for two hundred men, a cheap food 
shop, an inquiry office, and a women’s shelter and res- 
cue center are to be opened at once. The whole is to 
be in close communication with the London or city col- 
ony, and to serve as a half-way house of communica- 
tion with the over-the-sea colonies soon to be estab- 
lished. As might be expected, General Booth is not 
in the least disturbed by hostile criticism, and be- 
lieves that his £100,000 will soon be complete ; con- 
tributions still continue to come in. The “Christian 
World ” reports that, in reply to “ Truth’s ” criticism of 
the Salvation Army accounts, the “ Accountant ” 
charges the critic with ignorance of the meaning of 
even the terms of bookkeeping, and says the Army bal- 
ance sheets are clear and satisfactory. Professor Hux- 
ley’s letters to the “ Times ” appear in a volume entitled 
“Social Diseases and Worse Remedies” (Macmillan 
& Co.). It bears the motto, “Sixpennyworth of good 
and a shillingsworth of harm,” beneath which is the 
intimation, “ Price, one shiiling net.” The “ Pall Mall 
Gazette” calls attention to the sigaificant collocation. 


Speaking of General Booth’s scheme 


Mr. Stead’s 
Six naturally reminds us of Mr. Stead, who 
Suggestions. 18 now generally credited with the lit- 


erary workmanship of “In Darkest 
England.” Mr. Stead’s own phrase is that he “ pulled 
the material into shape.” One of our American re- 
ligious contemporaries is alarmed at a recent utterance 
credited to Mr. Stead that “ my Ideal Church will in- 
clude atheists ; it will run atheater ; and it will be the 
proprietor of a public-house.” We think that this was 
not intended to be taken too literally. It is explained, 
in a measure, by a letter recently written by Mr. Stead 
in reply to a request for suggestions of effective ways 
of preaching “ the simple (not the silly) gospel.” Mr. 
Stead is never backward in suggestions ; he offered 
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six ; from these we abridge: Federalize the churches 
— Protestant, Catholic, Unitarian, and Jew—into a local 
unity that will deal with pauperism, drink, vice, gam- 
bling, ete. ; take the middle of the first chapter of 
Isaiah and the end of the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew as embodying the vital essence of the Old 
and New dispensations ; the Church must be a pioneer 
of all good works—it must lead, the State follow ; use 
the magic lantern more ; let the churches humanize 
the workhouses ; cultivate more and more the concep- 
tion of the citizens of Christ. 


Do Revivals A correspondent of a Boston paper 
Injure writes to inquire whether the sanitary 
Public Health p 2uthorities of that city ought not to 
take cognizance of the effect upon the 
public health resulting from the revivals now in prog- 
ress. The correspondent says she has for many years 
studied into the mental conditions attending these ex- 
citing meetings and their physical effects, and that 
they are usually followed by an epidemic, generally of 
the throat and lungs, or in some manner affecting the 
breathing organs. Many people, she says, die from 
the peculiar physical effects of revival meetings ; and 
the disease, if rightly named, would, the correspondent 
thinks, be called the “ Moody cold.” ‘“ You can no 
more breathe in such a mental atmosphere and escape 
its physical effects than you can sleep in the smoke 
and fumes of burning brimstone. If a mental state of 
sudden fear will produce physical catastrophes, and 
even sudden death, what must be the effect of a pro- 
longed state of the greatest terror known to the human 
mind—the fear of being lost in endless torment ?” The 
correspondent wants “some broad-minded and clear- 
headed citizen ” to provide an antidote for all this in 
the shape of an eminent and popular free-thinking 
lecturer. The first comment that occurs to one is that 
this correspondent assuredly never attended a Moody 
meeting. And, if we are not greatly mistaken, her 
description is almost as inaccurate if it be taken as 
referring to the meetings of Dr. Pentecost and other 
leading evangelists of the day. 








THE AMERICAN CHURCH IN PARIS. 


The Rev. Edward G. Thurber, D.D., pastor of the 
above church, is now in this country for the purpose of 
seeking funds for the endowment of the church. A 
statement issued by the Church and Prudential Com- 
mittees commends him to the churches in America, 
and recites the needs and opportunities of the church 
as follows : 


“The financial history of the church has always been 
one of struggle. Its fluctuating constituency, though 
giving willingly and generously, have not been able to 
support it, and it has had to depend upon inadequate 
supplementary assistance given us in part by the Amer- 
ican and ae Christian Union. This inadequacy of 
support has sadly crippled the church work, while, the 
more to intensify the urgency of the situation, we have 
been informed by the American and Foreign Christian 
Union that the resources in their hands are nearly ex- 
hausted. 

“It becomes imperatively needful, accordingly, that 
an endowment should be secured of such amount as 
may tee, not only the continuance of the church, 
but the full efficiency of its work. 

“That fall efficiency requires, among other things, 
greatly enlarged facilities for the church’s direct work, 
in behalf of the interests to which reference has already 
been made. 

“ At present there is only one audience-room for the 
carrying on of the church’s activities. It will thus be 
seen that our efforts, beyond the Sunday services, are 
put forth under very great disadvantages. In truth, 
many important means of doing good are closed against 
us, for the reason that we lack the simple facilities. 
The church in Paris ought to have an equipment sim- 
ilar to that of the most successful working churches of 
America. It should be a veritable center of Christian 
activity. There should be proper accommodations for 
the Sunday-school, including Bible classes ; for the de- 
votional meetings of the week ; for the social life of 
the church itself, and for the affording, in the best 
sense, of a church house for the students and other 
young people who may be gathered in. There is need 
of a reading-room with home papers and ines, 
where strangers at all times would be welcome. It is 
also eminently desirable that the pastor’s residence 


‘Should be in immediate connection with the facilities, 


the accommodations already mentioned. It is not too 
much to say that the good done by the American 
Church, a as it is at present, would thus be more 
than doubled—it would be multiplied many fold. In- 
calculable good would surely be wrought. Not only 
would the church be given an absolutely assured exist- 
ence, but its providential mission, as indicated by its 
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awaiting opportunities, would be fulfilled in its broad- 
ened, di influence. 

“To this holy end it is proposed to raise an endow- 
ment which shall be safely invested by the American 
and Foreign Christian Union, in which the title to both 
the church building and its site are already lodged, 
only the income of the endowment to be used for cur- 
rent needs.” 


The following letter of commendation has been writ- 
ten by Dr. Taylor, President of the American and For- 
eign Christian Union : 


The Rev. Dr. Thurber, pastor of the American 
Church, Rue de Berri, Paris, is at present in this 
country in the interest of that church and of the vari- 
ous Christian agencies which center there. 

I regard the effort which he is making as of great 
importance, as intimately conuecied not only with the 
progress of the cause of Christ in Paris, but also with 
the spiritual welfare of permanent American residents 
there, and of transient visitors from this side of the 
ocean. The property of the church is held in this 
country by the American and Foreign Christian Union, 
of which I am President, and, from an iutimate knowl- 
edge both of it and of him, I heartily commend him to 
the confidence and liberality of all to whom he may 
present its claims. WiuraM M. Tayvor, 

Broadway Tabernacle. 

December 4, 1890. 


I heartily concur with Dr. Taylor in commending 

Dr. Thurber and the cause which he represents. 
GEORGE ALEXANDER. 

To which are appended the signatures of Drs. 
Charles H. Parkhurst, Howard Crosby, and others. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Thurber, Room 109, 
Bible House, or to the Rev. Leander T. Chamberlain, 
D.D., 1,622 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ANOTHER VOICE FROM THE PEWS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I notice in your correspondence column of December 
25th issue a communication from “ Perplexed” which is 
headed “A Voice from the Pews.” 

The sentence with which the writer closes struck me 
as giving the keynote of his disquietude. The sentence 
was, “Can I settle the matter for myself and go ahead, 
regardless of the voice of the church to which I belong, 
and which condemns these amusements, and still be 
sure of salvation ?” 

“ And still be sure of salvation.” What do we mean 
by salvation? Saved only from eternal puvishment, or 
saved from daily sin? Do we serve Christ that we 
may be rewarded ? do we follow for the “loaves and 
fishes,” pr do we serve him that we, like him, may do 

? 


There seems to be no doubt in the mind of “ Per- 
plexed ” as to the waste of time, strength, money, and 
influence involved in theater-going, card-playing, and 
kindred amusements, but they are resorted to as a 
means of “ relief and relaxation.” 

Relief and relaxation are needed by all, but must the 
Christian procure them at. such a cost ? 

Are we anxious to enter heaven “so as by fire,” feel- 
ing that we have given to ourselves during all our life 
every pleasure that we dared and “still be sure of sal- 
vation,” and have given to Christ, who gave himself for 
us, the remnant of influence—if a remnant was left— 
after all the worldly pleasure we dared indulge in had 
been enjoyed ? 

I think with honest sympathy I understand “ Per- 

lexed ”—and his name is legion—but if all in similar 

oubt would be honest with themselves they would 
not for their own consistency’s sake say, “I find that 
the theater-going, dancing, card-playing Christian loses 
influence as one of Christ’s disciples,” and then ask, 
“Can I settle the matter for myself ?” 

If the “old orthodox standpoint” furnishes no an- 
swer to the question, “Do any of the questionable 
amusements tend to develop Christian character and 
make one serviceable to his fellows ?” one might view 
it from the standpoint of his own common sense, and 
though the answer might not be “satisfactory,” it 
ought, at least, to be convincing to the <7 








A NEW PRESIDENT FOR OBERLIN. 


The new President of Oberlin College, Professor 
William Gay Ballantine, who has just been unani- 
mously chosen by the trustees of the institution, was 
born at Washington, D. C., December 7, 1848. He 
graduated from Marietta College in 1868, and was for 
atime a member of the staff of the Ohio Geological 
Survey under Professor Newberry. He 1872 he opm 
uated from the Union Theological Seminary, and the 
same year entered peitgealaenibe studies at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, Germany, but after a year inter- 
rupted his studies there to join the first American Pal- 
estine exploration party, with which he spent the year 
1873. From 1874 to 1876 he was Professor of Natural 
History and Chemistry in Ripon College, Wisconsin. 
From 1876 to 1878 he was Professor of Greek in the 
University of Indiana. In 1878 he was called to Ober- 
lin to assist Professor Morgan as Professor of Greek 
and Hebrew Exegesis. This position he held for two 





A FAMILY PAPER. 


pears, when that work was divided, and he was elected 
rofessor of Old Testament Language and Litera- 
ture, which chair he held to the present time. Since 
1884 Professor Ballantine has been one of the editors 
of the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” and has contributed many 
scholarly articles to its pages. : 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—A. A. Stagg, the famous athlete, who is attending 
the School of Christian Workers in Springfield, has, 
says an exchange, accepted an offer from President 
Harper to become Director of the Physical Depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago. 

—The Right Rev. William David Walker, Bishop of 
North Dakota, at St. James’s Church, Brooklyn, last 
week, gave au account of his missionary work in North 


‘Dakota, where he uses the cathedral car on several 


railroads. It seats seventy-five persons, but ninety-two 
are crowded into it sometimes. The Bishop plays 
the organ, cares for the fires, sweeps out the car, as 
= as preaches. The car has a lectern, font, and 
altar. 

—At a meeting last week of the Philadelphia Pres- 
bytery and the Philadelphia Central Presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Church it was unanimously agreed that 
the two Presbyteries should be merged into one, and 
that the fioal action looking to the unification should 
be referred to a committee. 

—The King of Siam has donated to the Baptist 
mission at Bangkok $240,000 for a hospital and 
school. 

—A building for use in scientific work is assured to 
Rockford Seminary through the generosity of a Chi- 
cago gentleman who has given $25,000 for the purpose. 
The condition of his gift was that an equal sum be 
raised to add to the endowment, and through the efforts 
of the trustees and alumnz the required amount has 
been so nearly secured as to justify the committee in 
beginnin wan on the building in the spring. Thor- 


_ ough work in science is so much a necessity at the pres- 


ent day that the seminary feels glad to offer to its stu- 
dents the best facilities for such work. 

—The position of chaplain of the lower house of 
Parliament, made vacant by the death of Henry White, 


. has, says an exchange, been accepted by Archdeacon 


Farrar. The duties are not burdensome. The chap- 
lain daily opens the session with a prayer which has, been 
used for many decades, and which exists only in manu- 
script form, never having been printed. Only mem- 
bers of Parliament have ever heard this prayer, 
since visitors are not admitted until prayer is over. 
At official church services, held in St. Margaret’s 
Church, the chaplain accompanies the Speaker and 
wears his gala robes. Such aservice occurs but rarely, 
the last one having been held at the Queen’s semi-cen- 
tennial jubilee some three years ago. The pay of the 
chaplain is £400 a year. 

—The Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of New York State will 
be held at Lockport, N. Y., from February 19 to 22. 
Among the speakers announced are the Rev. Bishop 
J. H. Vineent, D.D., of the M. E. Church ; General 
O. O. Howard, U.S.A.; Dr. I. DeV. Warner, of Bridgo- 
port, Conn.; the Rev. F. F. Ellinwood, D.D., and 
others. 

—The examinations on Luke, held all over the world 
December 30, were, says the “Congregationalist,” a 
gratifying success. Professor Harper has already re- 
ceived several thousand papers, which cover a territory 
from Maine to California and from Minnesota to Texas, 
as well as several foreign countries. More than one- 
half the persons undergoing the test were Sunday- 
school teachers and superintendents, while there was a 
liberal sprinkling of ministers, missionaries, theological 
and college students. A large proportion of the per- 
sons examined will reeeive certificates from the Amer- 
ican Institute of Sacred Literature, and as a rule 
the answers showed intelligent and comprehensive 
ideas respecting the Christ. It is probable that a much 
larger number will take the examination as proposed 
on the Gospel of John at the close of the present 

ear. 
—The large and flourishing ‘‘Second” Church in 
Greenwich, Conn., the Rev. W. Choate, pastor, has re- 
cently voted to seek admission to the New York and 
Brooklyn Association. 

—Dr. Tucker, the evangelical bishop who has suc- 
ceeded to the dangerous diocese of Equatorial Africa, 
rendered vacant by the murder of the heroic Bishop 
Hannington, has arrived at Uganda, after terrible and 
prolonged sufferings. A hundred miles of the long 
journey were through a dense, foodless forest, infeste 
by savage robbers, who murdered stragglers and stole 
loads at every opportunity. 

—Charles H. Morse, of the Northwestern Conserva- 
tory of Music at Minneapolis, has been engaged to suc- 
ceed the late S. B. Whitley as organist and musical 
director in Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, and will be- 

in his duties on May 1. He is a graduate of the Col- 
ege of Music and Boston University. He organized 
the Department of Music in Wellesley College, and 
was musical director in Tremont Temple, Music Hall, 
and the Central Church in Boston before he removed to 
Minneapolis. 

—A memorial window was unveiled in the Reformed 
Church on the Heights in Brooklyn, in honor of its 
former pastor, the Rev. Dr. George Washington Be- 
thune, last Sunday afternoon. The Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, 
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who was a contemporary and associate of Dr. Bethune 
in his Brooklyn pastorate,-preached a memorial ser- 
mon. The new window is a representation in stained 
lass of Holman Hunt’s painting, “ The Light of the 
orld,” and it is the most notable of the recent addi- 
tions to the church edifice, the interior of which has 
been pony decorated at a cost of more than $30,000. 

—The Montclair Congregational Church, the Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Bradford, pastor, is receiving, says an exchange, 
substantial tokens of the attachment of its members to 
its interests. One lady, in memory of her husband, 
builds for the Sunday-school a chapel adjoining the 
church building that will seat between seven and 
eight hundred people. Another lady builds a transept, 
and the people build the other, so that the enlarged 
church edifice will seat about twelve hundred. Both 
structures are to be enriched with memoria! windows. 
When finished, at a cost of almost $50,000, the church 
will be one of the finest and most completely appointed. 
The church’s membership is six hundred and forty, of 
whom forty-one united on confession and forty-nine by 
letter in 1890. 

—Roman Catholics still lie under a disability in 
Great Britain, so far as the filling of the offices of Lord 
High Chancellor of England and Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Mr. Gladstone has introduced a bill to re- 
move this disability, but there have been many strong 
protests against it, notably from Dr. Parker. 

—The latest reports from the vote taken in the 
Methodist Episcopal churches on the admission of 
women to the General Conference summarize 420 
districts. The numbers for admission are 216,960, 
against 132,949; total vote, 349,909. The ministerial 
vote being taken in the various conferences gives 81 
votes for admission and 153 against it. 

—It is proposed that there shall be at the World's 
Columbian Exposition, in 1893, an exhibit which shall 
present, so far as is practicable, the history, present 
position, distribution, and work of the churches and 
other religious organizations of this country. 

—The Rev. Dr. Edward Judson held opening serv- 
ices in the new Judson Memorial Baptist Church in 
South Washington Square, this city, last Sunday. We 
have previously described at some length the scope of 
the work proposed, the character of the Memorial to 
the famous missionary, Dr. Adoniram Judson, and have 
also given our readers a picture of the new building. 

—The students of Union Theologica! Seminary have 
decided to form a senate, such as exists at Amherst 
College and elsewhere, to act as a medium between 
the faculty and the students. The direct object of the 
formation of the senate is to bring about a number of 
changes in the dormitory and student life. A meet- 
ing of all the students of the seminary was recently 
held, at which a resolution was presented calling for a 
senate, and requesting each of the three classes to elect 
three representatives who should formulate the scheme 
for a senate, and present it to the students within two 
weeks. The resolution was carried with enthusiasm. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
—L. D. Place, of Weston, Conn., accepts a call to Bath, 


e. 

—G. A. Brock, of the Yale Seminary, accepts a call to 
Saxonville, Mass. 

—F. H, Smith, of New York City, accepts his call from 
the North Avenue Church of Cambridge, Mass. 

—M. A. Dougherty, of Leadville, Colo., has resigned. 

—E. S. Ralston, of the Plymouth Church, Lincoln, Néeb., 
has resigned, 

—A. B. Bassett has become pastor of the East Church of 
Ware, Mass. 

—F. K. Snow, of Harwinton, Conn., has received a eall 
from the First Church of Guilford. 

—C. H. Morse accepts a call to Brookfield, Vt. 

—N. P. Philbrook accepts a call to Sanbornton, N. H. 

—C. A. Gleason accepts a call to Fremont, Ind. 

—Ira S. Jones, formerly of Clarendon, Vt., has accepted 
a call to the church at Topsham, Me. 

—C. H. Credeford accepts a call to Wilton, Me. 

—Aaron Beede, of Barrington, N. H., has received a call 
from the church in Alfred, Me. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Albert Hale, one of the pioneer preachers of the West, 
died in Springfield, [1l., on January 30, at the age of ninety- 
one ; he was for twenty-seven years pastor of the Second 
Church of Springfield. 

. H. Leonard, D.D., was installed as pastor of the 
church at Elmwood, near Cincinnati, O., on January 26. 

—G. T. Eddy accepts a call to Beverly, N. J. 

—J. H. Hillman, of Cape Vincent, N. Y., resigns. 

—A, R. Scott accepts a call to Hanover, IIl. 

—H. ©. Hinds has received a call from the Ninth Church 
of Troy, N. Y. 

—J.J. Crane has received a call from Pleasant Plain, N.Y. 

—J.S. Landis declines a call to Cape May, N. J. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—W.C. Stewart has been appointed an honorary canon 
of the Cathedral of All ekate {F E.), Albany, N. Y 

—0O.S. Michael, of Toledo, O., accepts the rectorship of 
St. Barnabas’s Church (P. E.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

—F. J. Mynard accepts the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church 
(P. E.), San Francisco, Cal. 

—J. V. Gorten, of Meriden, Conn., accepts a call to the 
Baptist church of Old Cambridge, Mass. 

—J. Stewart, of East Providence, R. [., declines a call to 
the Pleasant View Baptist Church of Pawtucket. 

—E. E. Knapp was installed as pastor of the Central 
Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., on February 3. 

—T. N. Ilaselquist, for thirty years President of Augus- 
tina College in [}linois, and the senior minister of the 
Swedish Lutheran Augustina Synod, died in Koek Island, 
Ill., on February 4. 

: H. Genung, of Boston, declines the call from the 
Bedford Avenue Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y 
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Books AND- AUTHORS. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL.* 


This is so good a book that it might have been, 
and ought to have been, a great deal better; and 
why it is not so the author frankly tells us in his 
preface. He submitted his plan to his Bishop, the 
lamented Lightfoot, who expressed his warm ap- 
proval of it, but wrote: “Of course it will require 
much time.” The time which would have been 
given to it was, the author says, “largely filled 
by events which, if they had been foreseen, must 
have prevented my undertaking the duty that has 
now been ended rather than fulfilled.” Among 
these events were the Bishop’s illness and death, 
and, under the depressing influence of this bereave- 
ment, a large increase of official duty. He was 
earnestly advised to surrender his engagement, and 
it is a pity for him and for his cause that he did 
not do so. With two or three additional years he 
evidently might have produced a masterwork that 
would have taken a permanenc place in that de- 
partment of critical literature. For this he has 
collected all the requisite materials, and has shown 
a just sense of their relative importance. He has 
interspersed with the opinions and theories which 
he describes life-sketches and characteristic anec- 
dotes of their several advocates, which, though in- 
teresting, at first thought seem irrelevant; yet not 
so in a controversy in which the personal equation 
bears a large part as accounting for the critic’s at- 
titade. It should be added with emphasis that the 
work has the pre-eminent merit of perfect fairness 
and candor. There is not a word of opprobrium, 
or even of depreciation, for those from whom the 
author dissents the most widely. Indeed, of some 
of these he is warmly the panegyrist; and they are 
all spoken of as Christian men, truth-lovers, hon- 
est, unconscious of bias or prejudice, and innocent 
of self-seeking. 

But the work is a compilation rather than a dis- 
cussion. The host of those who affirm and of those 
who deny the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel are mustered in full force, in battle array, 
and with all the insignia of honor that belong to 
every combatant; but the hosts are placed over 
against each other without joining battle, and we 
are called to decide the question at issue from the 
show that they make rather than from the weight 
of their artillery or the temper of their steel. 
Now, we cannot but think that the orthodox host 
looks the better of the two, and that those on the 
other side would say so, while they would claim 
for themselves more efficient arms and superior 
fighting power. 

We must also say that, in order to make the ma- 
terials in hand suffice for eight hour-long lectures, 
there was needed a certain amount of filling and 
padding. especially as the original plan was virtu- 
ally completed at the close of the seventh lecture. 
The surplueage is for the most part homiletic, was 
evidently prepared in haste, and, we are sure, fails 
to do justice to the author's ability, of which indu- 
bitable tokens are by no means wanting. 

The question of the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel rests mainly on its contents. We cannot 
find that any doubt as to its having been written 
by John found expression till near the close of the 
last century. Bat as the chief reasons for believing 
that he did not write it imply that he could not 
have written it, their validity is not impaired by 
their recency, especially as historical criticism is a 
modern science. 

Those who regard the (so-called) miracles in the 
Goepel narrative as myths are unanimous in sup- 
posing the Fourth Gospel, even if it contains a 
Johannine element, to have been, in its present 
form, the work of a post-apostolic age. But, 
while we believe those marvelous events to have 
taken place according to the record, we cannot see 
how the mythical theory affects the question at 
issue. Those of Paul's epistles which are univer- 
sally admitted to be genuine recognize the resar- 
rection of Jesus Christ not only as an undoubted 
but as a fundamental fact in the history of the 
then new religion. Nay, still more, Strauss, Baur, 
and Renan all say that if the Apostles had not be- 
lieved that Jesus had actually risen and that they 
had seen him alive from the dead, Christianity 





1 Modern Criticism Considered in Relation to the Fourth 
Gospel. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1890. By Henry 
William Watkins, M.A., D.D., sometime scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford; Fellow of King’s College, London; Arch- 
deacon and Canon of Durham, and Professor of Hebrew in 
=e = of Durham. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
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would have perished in its Founder's grave. But 
if there was such crass credulity in the Apostles 
as to lead them to establish the Church on a myth 
for the truth of which they put their lives in jeop- 
ardy, it is by no means strange that they should 
have equally believed in less wonderful events 
aside from the wonted course of nature; that they 
should have supposed Him who could rise from the 
dead able to raise the dead, and, much more, to 
roll back the death-shadow from the living. 

A much stronger reason for doubting the apos- 
tolic authorship of the Fourth Gospel, which cer- 
tainly embraces considerations of no little weight, 
is the contrast between the discourses of Jesus 
which it contains and those in the other three Gos- 
pels. This contrast is so great that if the four 
Gospels had been of nearly the same date, and 
written under similar circumstances, it would out- 
weigh any now attainable amount of external evi- 
dence. But on the hypothesis of its Johannine 
authorship the Fourth Gospel would necessarily 
have differed very widely from the other three. 
One or more of the three may have been in cur- 
rent use by the readers of the fourth; so that while 
Jon could not omit a detailed account of the last 
scenes of his Master’s life, he might have thought 
it needless to insert the discourses which had been 
so well reported by other hands. 

There was evidently some common source from 
which a large part of the contents of the first three 
Gospels were derived. We believe that common 
source to have been what we can best term an oral 
gospel. While the disciples were together after 
their Master had left them, their main object must 
have been to recall what he had done and said, 
and especially to fix, so far as they could, the very 
words that had fallen from his lips. We suppose 
that Mark, under Peter's dictation, first put these 
reminiscences into writing; that his manuscript 
was one of Luke's authorities; and that the trans- 
lator of Matthew's gospel made use of it. Had 
John written at the same time, these common re- 
membrances would have formed part of his gospel, 
but not the whole. As the most intimate friend of 
Jesus, he must have entered more deeply than the 
other disciples into his spirit; must have had, so 
to speak, an inside view of his thoaght, and would 
have taken in and retained much of his teaching 
which was beyond the receptivity of the rest. Jesus 
also must have repeated to him, in familiar conver- 
sation and with greater fullness, much of what he 
said in public. 

It must be borne in mind, too, that the greater 
part of the discourses in the first three Gospels 
were delivered in Galilee to expectant groups or 
multitudes not prepared to question or cavil; while 
most of those that are peculiar to the Fourth Gospel 
were in answer to the keen subtilty of skilled dispu- 
tants in Jerusalem. At several of these conferences 
there is no indication of the presence of the Apostles, 
who probably could not suspend their ordinary 
labor for frequent or long absences ; while on those 
occasions nothing was more natural than that he 
should take John with him, for he probably could 
better afford the expense of time, as his father was 
in comparatively easy circumstances, owned his 
boat, and hired his crew. Now, these Jerusalem 
discourses must necessarily have differed greatly 
in matter and in style from those delivered in Gali- 
lee. But we do not suppose that we even have 
them in the precise form in which John would 
have written them out thirty years earlier. He 
had been for all these years and more a preacher 
of the Gospel, and while he retained in faithful 
memory many of the very words that he had heard 
from his Master, he had wrought over the sub- 
stance of much that he had heard in his own style, 
and in the forzis best adapted to win the attention, 
interest, faith, and reverence of those whom he ad- 
dressed. Thus we have literally “the Gospel ac- 
cording to John”—the Gospel as he had drunk it 
in from the words, life, heart, and soul of his 
divine Master, and as it had flowed from his lips 
till, age-worn and no longer able to proclaim it 
orally, he made this written record of it as his 
legacy to the Christian ages till the end of time. 

The Fourth Gospel, then, may be John’s. Had 
we space, we could give at great length reasons 
why we feel sure that it is his, and why we should 
know it to be his had it come down to us anony- 
mously; for we do not believe that any other man 
could have written it. If there were ever written 
words so divine that we can imagine them as ut- 
tered for the human soul in a voice from the parted 
heavens and the throne of God, those words are in 
this Gospel. If ever one prayed on earth as if, 
when he prayed, he was consciously in the bosom 
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of the Eternal Father, that prayer is recorded in 
this Gospel. Human history gives no token of any 
being who ever trod this world, except Jesus Christ, 
who could have thus spoken and thus prayed. His 
words, as they come to us, could not have been fil- 
tered through a century of oral tradition. They 
could have been reported by no ordinary, though 
sympathizing, hearer. No one could have written 
them as we read them except the disciple whose 
heart-home was on the bosom of his Lord. —_- 





BOSWELL IN A NEW DRESS. 


There are few English classies which have so 
strong a position in English literature or possess 
so permanent an interest for English-speaking 
peoples as Boswell’s “Life of Johnson.” It is 
one of those works which claim the attention 
alike of lovers of literature and of those whose 
interest is almost exclusively in incidents or per- 
sons. We are fortunate in the possession of an 
edition of Boswell’s delightful work which is a 
model. It was characterized some time ago in 
these columns as being, in all probability, one of 
the finalities of editorship. Unless something en- 
tirely unsuspected shall hereafter be brought to 
light, Dr. George Birbeck Hill’s edition of Bos- 
well’s “ Johnson ” is likely to remain for all time 
the standard edition. It is a noble piece of literary 
scholarship, bringing together all the information 
accessible by way of notes, elucidation, and com- 
ment, and presenting in a compact form all that 
the world knows or is likely to know about 
Boswell’s great work. This edition has heretofore 
been accessible to American readers only in its 
English form. It is a pleasure to welcome it in a 
new and worthy form, with the imprint of Messrs. 
Harper & Bros. (New York). This six-volume 
popular edition is, in every sense, an admirable 
piece of book-making ; convenient in size, agreeable 
to the eye, and of a tasteful appearance, it puts 
upon the shelves of our libraries one of the English 
classics at a very moderate cost. It is too late in 
the day to comment on Boswell’s “Johnson.” It 
is, however, one of those works of which it may be 
said, without platitudinizing, that it ought to have 
a place in every library. It is not only a mine of 
information for students and lovers of literature, 
but an almost exhaustless resource for those who 
need either change of thought or refreshment of 
mind. It is one of those works which would miti- 
gate solitary residence on a desert island.’ Few 
books have found or have deserved so wide and 
continuous a reading. (6 vols., $10.) 





A Concise Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge ; Bibli- 
cal, Biographical, T. ical, Historical, and Practi- 
cal. Edited by Elias Benjamin Sanford, M.A. (New. 
York : Charles L. Webster & Co. $3.50.) When 
due re is had to the difficulty of Mr. Sanford’s 
undertaking to condense within one thousand pages 
the essentials which may be distilled from the innumer- 
able flora of his vast field of exploration, he is to be 
congratulated on his success. He has brought within 
the reach of many, to whose purpose and whose purse 
the more voluminous eyclopedias are unsuited, a handy 
and comparatively inexpensive reference-book of wide 
range and great utility. It is to a large extent a care- 
ful compilation, not only from the standard works of 
reference, but from other recognized authorities upon 
various subjects, The sources of information are given 
with all desirable fullness; e. g., under “ Egypt ” twenty- 
five lines are devoted to a list of recent authorities. 
Many articles, however, like the one just referred to, 
have been written expressly for this work. A list of 
twenty-seven special contributors contains prominent 
names of various Christian denominations. Care has 
thus and otherwise been taken, while rigidly compress- 
ing subjects of minor moment, to secure adequately 
full treatment for topics of larger interest ; ¢. g., the 
articles on “ The Bible,” “ Egypt,” and “ The Pen- 
tateuch ” occupy together twenty-seven pages. The 
editor’s standpoint upon subjects where sdiaees opin- 
ions differ is that of “ reverent criticism and evangelical 
faith,” seeking to avoid “the expression of personal, 
dogmatic opinions.” This attitude is manifest in 
the articles on “ lospiration” and the “ Pentateuch.” 
It is less apparent in the (contributed) article on 
“Fature Panishment,” which declares that any 
other doctrine than that of an endless hell is 
irreconcilable with the teachings of the Gospel. The 
biographical sketches in such a work always attract 
special interest. Mr. Sanford has gathered a large 
anthology of these, including many of men now 
living, with serviceable lists of their publications. Spe- 
cially noticeable is the extended and loving account of 
Horace Bushnell, to whom twoand a half are given. 
It is not always plain on what principles the selection 
of names is made ; ¢. g, why Dr. Egbert C. Smyth is 
not mentioned as well as his brother, Dr. Newman 
Smyth, or why Weiss, the Biblical critic, is not noticed as 
wellas Aitkin, the revivalist. Similar instances of per- 
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haps accidental omission occur elsewhere; ¢. g., “ Icono- 
clasm ” has a place, but not the more important topic 
of “ Indulgences.” Other traces of occasional negli- 
gence occur; ¢. g., Ecclesiastes is stated as “ generally 
supposed to have been written by Solomon.” Proba- 
bly so among the unlearned, but certainly not among 
scnolars. With whatever slips are observable, the 
editor may still claim, on the whole, to have given 
the condensed results of the most recent learning 
on the subjects comprised in his book, and to have 
made a book which, while especially valuable for 
the ordinary reader, will be serviceable also to students. 
It is well furnished with engravings, maps, and photo- 
types, and handsomely published in a superior style 
both of the printer’s and the binder’s art. 





The Pedagogical Seminary, another first-class educa- 
tional journal, made its first ap nee last month, 
under the editorship of Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President 
of Clark University, Worcester. That this and the 
“ Educational Review,” lately noticed in this column, 
should have been simultaneously initiated is a sign that 
higher ideals of education are leading a forward move- 
ment in our country. Dr. Hall holds that, because of 
“the present unparalleled isolation of our country in 
educational matters,” our first and greatest need is 
that the student of education should be put in touch 
with the best that is being said and done everywhere. 
Accordingly, the “Seminary” defines itself upon its 
title-page as “an international record of educational 
literature, institutions, and progress.” Following “the 
natural method ” in the higher study of education, its 
work will be to gather and digest a copious material 
of ideas, institutions, and systems, and to make this 
the basis of “definite and meaty ” discussions. The 
present number is a sample of the art of digest which 
it is proposed to make of such material. A large part 
of it is occupied with reports, first, upon the recent 
literature of higher education in Europe and America, 
and next in the field of intermediate and elementary edu- 
cation. The “ Seminary” seeks its readers in the higher 
ranks of educators, or those aspiring to the higher 
ranks, and with these includes those prominent lay- 
men who, with an intelligent interest in education, 
would see the best methods of business and common 
sense applied. It is to be ee quarterly, except 
ae number, by J. H. Orpha, Worcester, Mass. 
($4) 


Far the best book yet published in the Adventure 
Series is The Buccaneers and Marooners of America. 
Mr. Howard Pyle edits the work, and his introduction 
is a clear and eminently readable account of the origin 
of buccaneers, marooners, and freebooters. The fas- 
cination of all relating to — is not confined to boy 
readers, though, as Mr. Pyle says, most every boy of 
any spirit would at a certain age rather by far be a 
rate captain than a Member of Parliament. It may 
@ survival of the savage or a perverted admiration for 
courage and daring, but certain it is that romances 
like Cooper’s “‘ Red Rover” and Stevenson’s “ Treas- 
ure Island” hold the attention better than many more 
instructive and less criminal records. In the present 
volume we have the facts given with the romance left 
out—and very brutal and revolting some of them are 
and still the fascination of the subject clings to it. The 
main sources of information about the habits of Amer- 
ican pirates are the history of Captain Sir Henry Morgan 
by Esquemeling, of which the first half of this book 
forms a new edition, and the chronicles of Black-beard, 
Kidd, Roberts, and Avery, written by Captain John- 
son, “the famous historian of scoundrelism,” which 
later tales of villainy are added to complete the vol- 
ume. It is noticeable that all the chroniclers resemble 
DeFoe somewhat in their literary methods. (New 
York : Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) 








A most valuable reference volume is Hazell’s Annual, 
which is in fact exactly what its sub-title announces, a 
cyclopedic record of men and topics of the day. In its 
700 closely printed pages one fiuds over 3,500 concise 
articles, alphabetically arranged, on political, biographi- 
cal, geographical, scientific, literary, commercial, and 
many other topics. Such recent topics as the McKin- 
ley Bill, the World’s Fair (some minor errors here), 
Koch’s remedy, Mr. Booth’s ‘ Darkest’ England,” are 
treated, and an appendix notes even ‘* Occurrences 
during Printing.” The obituary record and the list of 
important publications of the year are marvels of con- 
densation. American affairs are given a reasonable 
amount of attention, and generally accurately reported 
as far as we observe. (New York : Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) 


Readers of{The Christian Union are already familiar 
with the delightful quality of Miss Wiltse’s stories, 
many of which have appeared in our columns. Miss 
Wiltse has made a collection of these stories and others 
and published them in book form, under the title of 
Kindergarten Stories and Morning Talks, with the im- 
press ot Ginn & Co., Boston. These stories have an edu- 
cational object and a distinct educational value. They 
embody the kindergarten idea of conveying truth 
through the most obvious and natural methods. Miss 
Wiltse has a rare charm in her simple but picturesque 
style. Forkindergarten and primary schools and fam- 
ily use this little book will be found extremely enter- 
taining, suggestive, and helpful. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The second installment of the Talleyrand Memoirs, 
in The Century this month, is decidedly more anecdo- 
tical and lighter reading than the first. It is devoted 
almost wholly to incidents relating to the intercourse of 
Talleyrand with Napoleon, anecdotes of the latter, and 
a brilliantly written pen sketch of the First Consul in 
the first flash of his military success. Anecdotes re- 
lating to Goethe and Wieland are also incidentally in- 
serted. A striking portrait of Talleyrand serves as 
frontispiece. In the California Series a pictaresque 
account of the actual discovery of gold is given, to- 
gether with Marshall’s own story of his great find of 
the precious metal, a sketch of Frémont’s part in the 
conquest of California, and other cognate matter of 
interest ; there are many illustrations of an attractive 
kind. The number is a strong one in both poetry and 
fiction. In the latter, Dr. Edward Eggleston begins a 
new serial which deals with so-called Christian Science 
and with the social struggle in this great city ; James 
Lane Allen’s “ Sister Dolorosa,” one of the most fin- 
ished and delicately drawn character tales the maga- 
zine has ever printed, comes toa close; Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith’s “ Colonel Carter of Cartersville” is even more 
amusing and impossible than before ; and there are 
short stories by Joel Chandler Harris, Mary E. Wil- 
kins, and Mary Hallock Foote. Among the ts we 
notice the names of Aldrich, Stoddard, Walter arned, 
Whitcomb Riley, and others. I[n illustration we must 
call particular attention to the original engravings, by 
the late Mr. Elbridge Kingsley, of several of the most 
famous paintings of Theodore Rousseau, of whom Mr. 
Charles de Kay writes appreciatively. An illustrated 
article somewhat out of the common is that by Miss 
Clare de Graffenried, of the United States Labor Bu- 
reau, on “ The Georgia Cracker in the Cotton Mills,” 
which is accompanied by many studies from life by 
Mr. Kimball. 





A pleasing contrast in illustration is afforded, in the 
February Scribner’s, between the two articles by Sir 
Edwin Arnold and Mr. Edward L. Wilson. The latter 
writes of “ Mount Washington in Winter,” aiding his 
vivacious and readable account of winter mountain 
climbing and the hardships of such ascents with numer- 
ous pictures from his own photographic triumphs. Sir 
Edwin Arnold continues to discuss the manners and 
habits of the gentle Japanese, while Mr. Blum’s ac- 
companying drawings are soft and effective, thorough- 
ly in keeping with the subject ; the account of a Japan- 
ese dinner is capital, and made still more agreeable by 
the writer’s neat and gay little poem called “The 


Musmee.” Mr. Stockton’s “* Water Devil” comes to . 


an end ; it seems to us far inferior to most of his tales. 
A paver of special interest to autograph collectors, and 
to literariaus generally, is that by Mr. Richard Henry 
Stoddard, giving facsimiles of extracts from manu- 
scripts by Scott, Thackeray, Addison, Burns, Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Browning, and many others. Mr. J. Scott 
Keltie reviews the history of African discovery and 
exploration briefly, clearly, and readably ; the African 
exhibition in London suggests the article, and from 
that source have been obtained drawings of many 
relics, instruments of slave-torture, and other curious 
African articles. Mr. John Seymour Wood’s short 
story of New York club and society life is a faithful 
picture and worth reading. 





A vigorous protest against the neglect of our Gov- 
ernment to pay the French Spoliation Claims is made 
by Dr. William Everett in the current issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly. He declares the delay actually dis- 
honors, and asks, *‘ Shall not the property taken ninety 
years ago by the Nation, in the time of its poverty and 
weakness, receive its constitutional compensation, and, 
to use the words of one of the most eloquent cham- 
pions of the cause, ‘the last item in the debt con- 
tracted to secure our national independence be paid ’ ?” 
Lovers of Charles Lamb should not fail to read Will- 
iam Carew Hazlitt’s contribution containing several 
curious and characteristic epistles from both Charles 
and Mary Lamb ; the history of the correspondence 
is a remarkable one, and the letters themselves are 
certainly worth preserving, though they contain a good 
deal not of general interest. An amusing sketch of 
“The New England Meeting-House” in ancient times 
is furnished by Alice Morse Karle. Commissioner 
Theodore Roosevelt argues sturdily and convincingly 
in favor of the workings of the Civil Service examina- 
tion system as compared with the old patronage abuses, 
even when looked at from a party man’s point of view. 
Specially interesting reviews are those of the recently 
published “Life of Richard H, Dana” and “ Sir Walter 
Scott’s Journal.” 





As one opens Harper’s Magazine he finds a portrait 
of Edwin Booth, engraved from Sargent’s painting 
now at the Players’ Club, serving as frontispiece, and 
faced by an exquisitely finished poem called out by the 

rtrait from the pen of Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 

erhaps the most striking feature of the number is a 
series of twelve comic drawings by Thackeray, origi- 
nally placed by him in the album of a friend whom he 
was wont to visit, and now published for the first time, 
with an explanation by Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie 
of the odd way in which, after many years, they came 
into her possession. Miss Ellen M. Hutchinson makes 
an eminently readable article out of gossipy extracts 
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from N. P. Willis’s long extinct and almost forgotten 
journal, “The Corsair.” We hope that no reader of 
the magazine will overlook Mr. L. E. Chittenden’s per- 
sonal recollections of President’s Lincoln's conduct and 
utterances at the time of the resignation of Secretary 
Chase ; the story has never been told so fully before, 
and it throws a strong light on Lincoln’s character. 
The most important descriptive article of the number 
is that on Finland, the first part written by Dr. Henry 
Lansdell and dealing with the country and people gen- 
erally ; the second part being by Albert Edelfelt, and 
containing sixteen illustrations of Swedish landscapes 
and types of character. Mr. Howells contributes a 
short poem, which will be found in our Fugitive Poems 
of last week. From Mr. Curtis’s Easy Chair we have 
also made some extracts which we hope to use in an- 
other column. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Charles Scribuer’s Sons have in press two volumes 
of short stories, one by H.C. Buaner, the other by 
Richard Hardiug Davis. 

—The statement comes from London that the price 
paid by the “Century ” for use of the advance selec- 
tions from the Talleyrand Memoirs was $5,000. 

—Andrew Lang has in press at Charles Scribner's 
Sons’ “ Essays in Little,” the subjects including Ste- 
venson, Kipling, Dumas, Scott, and Lever. 

—An old schoolmate of Rider Haggard says that at 
college the future author of “She” was not accounted 
clever. He was a plain, matter-of-fact boy, who lived 
simply. He had a preference for traveling, however, 
which he indulged immediately after graduation. 

— Professor Child will not be able, says the “ Critic,” 
to complete his “English and Scottish Popular Bal- 
lads” in eight parts ; it will probably extend to ten, 
access having been obtained to valuable material not 
accessible when he began the publication of the work. 

—A book on the “Childhood and Youth of Charles 
Dickens ” by Robert Langton will be published soon in 
London. It is said to consist largely of entirely origi- 
nal and interesting information. It will be illustrated 
with eighty-five wood engravings from original draw- 
ings. There will be a limited edition on hand-made 


paper. 

—Of Carlyle Mr. Goldwin Smith tells a story: 
“One evening the party were seated on the ter- 
race at Lady Ashburton’s in contemplation of the 
moon that shone overhead. ‘ Poor old woman !’ broke 
out Carlyle, suddenly. The company looked astound- 
ed, but it soon came out that the reference was not 
strictly personal. The sage was merely apostrophiz- 
ing the moon, and condoling with her upon the scenes 
of folly she was doomed to look down upon on every 
hand—except, perhaps, at Chelsea.” Browning, who 
was graduated on the same day as Mr. Smith, was al- 
ways a very pleasant, jovial, and sensible companion, 
speaking plain English, as every one else did. His 
conversation was not the least mystical, and “I rather 
suspect,” added Mr. Smith, “that Browning himself 
used to laugh up his sleeve at his votaries and their 
attempts to explain the mysteries of his poems.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Gerard, E. and D. A. Sensitive Plant. 50 cts. 
Graham, William. Socialism New and Old. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, NEW YORK. 
The Sermon Bible. Vol. VI. $1.50. 
Cox, Samuel, D.D. The Book of Ecclesiastes. $1.50. 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Huntington, Bishup. Forty Days with the Master. $1. 
Jay, W.M. L. Bellerue; or, The Story of Rolf. $1.25. 
Holloway, Charlotte Molyneux. A Story of Five. $1.25. 

W. 8. GOTTSBERGER & CO., NEW YORK. 
Lote, Pierre. A Child’s Komance. Translated by Mrs. 
Clara Bell. 50 cts. 
8. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO. 
Harris, William T. Hegei’s Logic. $1 50. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 
Whitney, William Dwight. A sriet Frencu Grammar. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK. 
Scripture Selections. UCompiled by the Rev. Jesse L. Hurl- 
but, D.D. $1.50. . 
Rockwell, Reese. Kinging Bells. $1.25. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK. 
Hewitt, W. Elementary Science Lessons. 50 cts. 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON. 
Pansy. Miss Dee Dunmore Bryant. $1.50. 
Huntington, Faye. A Modern Exodus. $1.50. 
Stoddard, W.O. Gid Granger. $1.25. 
Phelps, Austin. The Still Hour. 60 cts. 

JOHN W. LOVELL CO., NEW YORK, 
Farjeon, B. L. Merry, Merry Boys. 25 ets. 
Baring-Gould, 8S. Urith. 50 cts. 

Kipling, Rudyard. The Light that Failed. 50 cts. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. 
Cherry, Richard R., LL.U. Lectures on the Growth of 
riminal Law in Ancient Communities. $1.75. 
Morley, John. Studies in Literature, $1.50. 
CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., NEW YORK. 
Portraits and Autographs. $1. 
JAMES POTT & CO., NEW YORK. 
Drummond, Henry, Pax Vobiscum. 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD, NEW YORK. 
Billroth, Dr. Th, The Care of the Sick. Translated by J. 
Bentall Endean. $2. 
BENJAMIN R. TUCKER, BOSTON. 
Tolstoi, Count Lev. Church and State. 

THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK. 

Sterrett, J. Macbride, D.D. Reason and Authority in Re 


ligion. $1. 
Schaff, Philip, D.D., LL.D. Saint Chrysostom and Saint 
Augustin. 75 cts. 
Lenten Thoughts, 25 cts. 
on a. by td & a. PAN, TUTE ws a 
eever, George B. Memorabilia of, and of his Wife, Eliza 
beth Wetmore Cheever, $2, , 
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Inquiring Friends. 


[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Palen, accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
ee : aaa will be given as promptly as practi- 
cable. 


Is there a sermon in existence on the Immac- 
ulate Conception? What is it? Where can 
I procure the very best thoughts on the sub- 
ject? W. Dz. 

The doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception is the doctrine that the Virgin 
Mary was conceived without the stain of 
original sin, and, as asserted by some 
Roman Catholic organs, free also from 
actual sin. This, by authoritative proc- 
lamation of Pius IX. in 1854, has been 
made a part of the creed of the Roman 
Catholic Church, but is not, so far as we 
know, entertained as a belief outside of 
the Roman Catholic Church. We do not 
recall any book especially devoted to a 
discussion of the question of the miracu- 
lous conception of Jesus, to which you 
probably refer. We should advise you 
on this subject to consult the various 
lives of Christ—Farrar’s, Geikie’s, Eder- 
sheim’s, Weiss’s, etc. 


1. In an editorial you say that prayer is not 
of the nature of a commercial contract, if I 
correctly understand you. Was not Jacob’s 
prayer of that nature when he said,‘ Lord, if 
you will ‘keep me,’ give me bread to eat 
and raiment to put on, then shall the Lord 
be my God ” (Gen. xxviii., 20,21)? It reads 
like a commercial contract. 2. Why did 
not Christ answer Nicodemus when he asked, 
** How can these things be?”’ That is, tell 
Nicodemus how they could be ? J. W. 

1. Jacob’s prayer was commercial, and 
it affords an illustration of how poor a 
prayer sometimes receives from God a 
rich response. 2. Christ never undertook 
to solve mere theological problems. His 
answer to questions was always practi- 
cal. How the Spirit acts on the haman 
soul is a question which philosophy dis- 
cusses, but with which religion does not 
concern itself. To receive that influence 
and act under its inspiration, that is re- 
ligion. 

1. What is the best way to meet the evils 
and encroachments of Romanism? By agita- 
tion, or by allowing contact of Romanists 
and Protestants to prove to the former the 
advantages of freer institutions ? 2. What is 
the relative rate of increase of Protestants 
and Romanists in America, and their relative 
strength at present ? F.C. B. 

1. We think that the best way to pro- 
mote what we hold to be the truth is to 
put our main effort into stating it as 
persuasively as we can, making no more 
reference to the opposite error than is 
necessary for setting the truth forth the 
more clearly by contrast. This is espe- 
cially important in things pertaining to 
religion. We believe in calm and tem- 
— discussion of the points at issue 

tween Rome and Protestantism, the 
same as between the schools of Prot- 
estant theology, and in the same spirit. 
Where there is reason to think that the 
Roman policy is subversive of any public 
interest, we believe in vigorously oppos- 
ing it, the same as in any public question 
which may divide men’s minds, but with- 
out rancor. We think that Catholics and 
Protestants have much to learn of each 
other in order to a better understanding. 
2. According to the best sources of in- 
formation, Protestants are now increas- 
ing more rapidly than the population, 
and Romanists less rapidly. The Prot- 
estant communicants number a little less 
than twelve millions, the Romanists a 
little less than five. 


Is it true, as recently stated by the Rev. 
Dr. Gladden, that the poverty of the Jeru- 
salem church in Paul’s time was due to its 
communism adopted at Pentecost ? 

A Constant READER. 

The statement referred to, which has 
been made by more than one recent 
writer, seems unfounded. A previous 
collection, referred to in Acts xi., 28-30, 
was made to relieve the sufferers by a 
famine, A.D. 44. The collection which 
Paul made some fifteen years later had 
been preceded by a period of misgovern- 
ment and turbulence in Judea, during 
which the country swarmed with robbers 
and assassins. lt is more reasonable to 
find in such facts the cause of the dis- 
tress which Paul sought to relieve, 
rather than in the conjectural failure of 
a “communism ” which in reality was 
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never instituted. The record, Acts iv., 
32, describes, says Uhlhorn, not what is 
now known as communism, but “ noble 
almsgiving.” 


Some of us (all ministers) have been dis- 
cussing the subject of demoniacal possession, 
the existence of devils, and the influence of 
Satan,” especially with reference (of the 
whole subject) to thie philosophy of sin. Will 
you kindly suggest some books treating of 
this subject, whose reading would help us to 
correct thinking thereon ? IG.L 


The most satisfactory treatment of this 
difficult subject that we have found is in 
Professor A. B. Bruce’s “ Miraculous 
Element in the Gospels” (Armstrong & 
Son, New York). 


Please inform me where the ‘‘ Beecher 
Memorial Church’’ is, wy whom it was built 
(1 mean who furnished the money), and is it 
a colony from Plymouth Church? EE. 8. 


It is in Herkimer Street, Brooklyn, 
some five miles east of Plymouth 
Charch, of which it is not a colony. 
The money was raised, we believe, by 
the personal exertions of the pastor, the 
Rev. S. B. Halliday. The American 
Congregational Union supplied a small 
portion of it. 


In *‘ Tuscany Roadside Songs,’’ John Wiley 
& Sons, publishers, Ruskin often refers to 
drawings of Miss Alexander’s, not found in 
the book. Where may the panaie peraber 


of these drawings be found ? 


The same publishers print Miss Alex- 
ander’s “Story of Ida” and “ Christ’s 
Little Folks in the Apennines,” which 
contain other of the drawings. 


I cannot understand the ground of The 
Christian Union’s answer to the question, 
** Was not Christ speaking to the Pharisees 
when he said, ‘ The kingdom of God is within 
you’? Could he have meant that the king- 
dom of God was within the hearts of those 
wicked, unbelieving Jews ?”” Inyour answer 
you say, ** The point is well taken, and the 
correct translation is as in the marginal read- 
ing, ‘in the midst of you.’ ’’ You then quote 
Meyer as saying that *‘ the conception of the 
kingdom of God as within the soul is modern 
rather than historically Biblical.”’ This is 
true of the Old Testament, but it seems to 
me that the truth of God within is the one 
tru.h that Christ came to proclaim, to en- 
force and to illustrate by his life. In speak- 
ing to the Pharisees he was only stating a 
general principle, viz., that the kingdom is 
within the an This does not conflict with 
the marginal reading, but it seems to me to 
express a far deeper and more vital truth. 
The kingdom of God was within the Jewish 
nation in the person of Christ, but it did them 
no good because it was not within their hearts. 
It is true that the Church is just beginning to 
realize this fundamental principle, but it is 
because religious teachers so largely failed 
to understand the truth, and not because the 
Saviour failed to express it. E. N. D 


Will some one tell me where I can find the 
quotation, ‘“‘A lie that is half the truth is 
ever the worst of lies’’ ? A. M.R. 

Where can an essay be found commencing : 
** The wise do say, since Adam’s fall 

The taint of madness hangs about us all ; 

From him who bides within his cell a 


maniac 
Fierce and wild, unto the calm philoso- 
pher,”’ ete. X. 


In your paper of January 29, some one asks 
where to obtain ‘“* The Greatest Thing in the 
World.” They may like to know that cheap 
forms of that essay, also of Professor m- 
mond’s other fine essay on ** The Perfected 
Life,” can be found at F. H. Revell’s, 150 
Madison Street, Chicago. These booklets are 
sold for 20 cents apiece. They are also bound 
me wl in neat form under the title of 
** Modes of Sanctification’ and sold by Re- 
vell for 10 cents. By sending to this place one 
can get cheap copies mailed, and, if they de- 
sire, can so scatter widely these helpful writ- 
ings. M. H.R. 


“as TO ENGLISH SPARROWS.” 


This article in The Christian Union of Feb- 
ruary 5 is, 1 think, calculated to do harm, 
and I[ hope you will admit my answer to it in 
your next issue. “Kham” (of Tartary ?) 
suggests following the example of his friend, 
who, after decoying a quantity of sparrows 
by oats, etc., into his garret, went at night, 
when the poor little things were asleep in 
** cozy huddies,’’ and wrung their necks. 
Perhaps ** Kham’s’’ friend then went to his 


room and read “not one of them falls to the - 


ground without your Father”’ before he went 
to bed. It is quite right to destroy merci- 
fully creatures that are a real pest, like rats 
and mice, etc., but the mean way in which 
** Kham’s”’ friend killed his sparrows, after 
inviting their hospitality, is calculated to in- 
jure the moral sense of any boy or girl 
who may read the article. The next day 
the ‘“ friend ’? made a ‘* toothsome bird pie ”’ 
of these innocents, and I can only sincerel 
hope that it disagreed with him, just as Syd- 
ney Smith hoped that his missionary friend 
would disagree with the cannibals who might 
possibly eat him up. A. L. L. 


(buch Rts Chew | 


{Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any 
tion that puzzles the YOUNG FOLKS. But 
Comte these conditions: 
1st. The full name and address of the in- 
quirer must accompany each question—not for 
publication, but for identification. 
Always give the number of the paragraph 
in ht to questions and answers previously 
published. 


3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 

4th. The questioner must send a two-cent 
stamp, but he or she must allow Uncle Peter to 
use his discretion as to whether he shall reply 
through the paper or through the mail. “ 

5th. The questioner must be patient, and give 
Uncle Peter time to get the desired information 
if he does not possess it himself. In ordinary 
cases it will take from three to four weeks to 


an answer. 
6th. Nobody must expect Uncle Peter to be 
omniscvent. | 


159. Dear Uncle Peter: Which is the best 
book to get to study stenography without a 
teacher ? E.S. 


Since “comparisons are odious,” let 
me avoid even whispering the word best, 
and say that two most excellent books 
are : Munson’s “ Phonography,” Harper 
& Brothers, New York, $2 ; and Gra- 
ham’s “Standard Phonography,” pub- 
lished corner Broad way and Astor Place, 
New York, $2. I have among my ac- 
quaintances champions of each system. 


In Uncle Peter’s Chair for January 15, 
“ Beth” asked in letter 127 what church 
entertainment there is that young folks 
can get up. I have also received a letter 
from “M. R. 8.” (137) asking a similar 
question. In reply to “ Beth’s” question 
there come the two following letters, 
which also serve as a reply to “ M. R.S.” 


165. Dear Uncle Peter: In reply to ques- 
tion No. 127 I would like to tell ‘‘ Beth” 
what we did among our young people not 
long ago. We had what we called a library 
party, where each young lady dressed in some 
costume that suggests the title of a book. 
There were a librarian and pages to wait 
upon the readers. Each gentleman came to 
the librarian and obtained a ‘‘ reader’s card,” 
which had his name written across the top. 
When a gentleman drew a book, in other 
words a young lady, the librarian wrote her 
name on his card, and in the course of the 
five minutes during which he was allowed to 
keep a book out he must guess from her cos- 
tume the title of the book she represented, 
and write that title opposite her name on his 
card. When the hour for closing the libra: 

came, the cards were taken in and edebenel 
and the one who had guessed the largest 
number of books correctly received a prize. 
It is much easier than at first it would seem 
to prepare the costumes. I would suggest 


some for illustration, but that would reveal « 


the secret, which, of course, must be kept 
from the gentlemen who are likely to e 
part. ‘his is a splendid device for getting 
people acquainted, because the librarian may 
give any book that happens to be in to the 
gentleman who is calling for one. LF 


175. Dear Uncle Peter: In reply to Beth’s 
question I would suggest apound party. At 
a pound party, instead of charging admission 
each person brings one pound (a good honest 
one) of something wrapped to disguise it. 
The pounds are p nanan on a table, 
when the auctioneer, who should be selected 
before (some man who talks easily and well), 
begins his work after the manner of an or- 
dinary auction. Great fun prevails, and the 
packages are oe One of the buyers at 
our party thought that she had a prize, and 
ran up the price until she paid ninety-five 
cents for what, upon opening, proved to be 
an immense onion. is entertainment 1s 
very desirable because there is very little 
labor or expense connected with it, except 
the light, and it can be very nicely given in 
a private parlor. J. it i, 

In addition to these two letters I rec- 
ommend my correspondents to write to 
the Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth 
Street, New York, for a very interesting 
and helpful leaflet they have just pub- 
lished on tableaux, giving a list of sub- 
jects and suggesting how they may be 
carried out. ‘Their suggestion is simply 
to “ model the tableaux on illustrations 
in the current magazines—selecting such 
as are easy to costume, omitting all land- 
scapes or scenes with many accessories, 
and selecting well-known subjects. Sev- 
eral scenes may be given from one story 
—as ‘The Anglomaniacs,’ or ‘ Colonel 
Carter of Cartersville,’ or ‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’ and portions of the text 
may be recited behind the scenes, or 
printed in the programmes (if printed 
programmes are used). When the pict- 
ture illustrates a poem, the latter may 
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be read.” I may add that this idea 
which the Century Co. has so carefully 
elaborated has been very successfully 
tried as a Sunday-school entertainment. 


A few weeks ago some one asked 
through Uncle Peter’s Chair for the oo an 
of the phrase “ pouring oil upon troub. 
waters,” An anonymous correspondent 
sends me the following interesting facts 
about the phrase : 

The phrase, as far as we can trace it, first 
occurs in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, Book 
IIL., chapter 15, written in Latin 1,150 years 
ago. The venerable Hede is speaking of 
Bishop Aidan, who was permitted to work 
miracles. A priest called Itta, or Utta, was 
sent into Kent to fetch Eanflede, King Ed- 
win’s daughter, who was to be married to 

ing Oswin. He was to go by land, but to 
return by water. Before his departure Itta, 
or Utta, visited the bishop and besought his 
prayers for a prosperous journey. The bishop 

lessed him, and, predicting for his return a 
great tempest and a contrary wind that should 
rise suddenly, gave him a pot of oil, saying, 
‘* Remember that you cast into the sea this 
oyle that I give you, and anon the winde be- 
ing laide, comfortable, fayre weather shall 
ensue on the sea, which shall send you againe 
with as pleasant a passage as you have 
wished.’’ The tempest came on as predicted, 
the sailors essayed to cast anchor in vain, the 
water began to fill the ship, and “ nothing 
but present death was looked for.’’? At the 
near approach of death came the thought of 
the bishop and the pot of oil. Taking it in 
his hand, the priest ‘‘ cast of the oyle into 
the sea, when, as if by magic, it became 

uiet and calm, and the ship was delivered.” 

his was the first recorded instance ‘we can 
find of “pouring oil upon the troubled 
waters,”’ . 


148, Dear Uncle Peter: Can you tell me 
why itis that the piano is the only musical 
instrument which doesn’t improve. with 
time ? S.E.S 

I do not think it is the only musical 
instrument that does not improve with 
time. Brass wind instruments, wood wind 
instruments, harps, and organs are all apt 
to wear out with age. It is only the 
stringed instruments of the violin family 
which improve as they grow older. All 
musical instruments which have as essen- 
tial parts metallic mechanism of any kind, 
such as strings, metal reeds, stops, keys, 
pins, etc., are apt necessarily to suffer 
from the ravages of time. The metal 
about this mechanism rusts, and the ad- 
justment of mechanical parts becomes 
worn, and so inaccurate. As the violin 
depends on none of these things for its 
tone, it does not suffer from the trials of 
old age. 


178. Dear Uncle Peter: I am a young man 
with limited means, but desirous to begin an 
accumulation of books for an ordinary li- 
brary. Ihave few books and my salary is 
small, so I shall be obliged to invest small 
sums at any one time. hat books would 
be the most useful, helpful, and practical for 
a boy in my circumstances? C. H. W. 

Lay the basis of your library where the 
basis of knowledge onght to be laid, ona 
foundation of history. Get a good his- 
tory of England and of the United States. 
Green’s “ Shorter History of the English 
People” and Schouler’s “ History of ‘the 
United States ” willserve your purpose as 
starting points. History will put you in 
possession of the background of your own 
life. If your taste is scientific, buy the 
classics of science ; if, on the other hand, 
your taste is general, buy, one by one, 
the classics of literature. Begin with 
American literature, and- read Irving, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, and the American 
poets. By the time you have done this 
you will know what you want in Eng- 
lish literature, in which the names of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lamb, Samuel John- 
son, Goldsmith, Shakespeare, Ruskin,Car- 
lyle, Tennyson, Scott, Browning, Miltoo— 
out of a host of others—at once suggest 
themselves. Get a pamphlet entitied 
* The Best Hundred Books,” first publish- 
ed by the London “ Pall Mall Gazette,” 
and now to be had of De Wolfe, Fiske 
& Co., Boston, for 25 cents, and look it 
over, although itjis not necessary or wise to 
be entirely guided by it. Tocome down 
from the general to the particular, I sug- 
gest that you start in the line of biogra- 
phy, which, after all, is the most helpful 
and entertaining department of litera- 
ture, by buying Samuel Smiles’s four 
volumes, entitled respectively “ Duty,” 
“ Thrift,” “ Character,” and “Self-Help,” 
pagans by Harper & Bros., New 

ork, and two volumes by James Par- 
ton entitled “Captains of Industry,” 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 








FEBRUARY 12, 1891. 


158. Dear Uncle Peter: Is it proper fora 

ung man in addressing a note toa young 

y. and vice versa, to use the superscription, 
My dear Miss ——, or My dear Mr. —? 
What is the 


idea of putting a hyphen be- 
tween proper names—for example. J. Mor- 
r ison- er? jo 


Perfectly proper, I should say. Tw 
names are with a hyphen when it is 
desired to preserve two family names to- 
gether as one surname, either in the case 
of marriage or when a man wishes to 
carry his mother’s as well as his father’s 
name. It is very much more commonly 
done in England than in this country. 





174, Dear Uncle Peter: 1 am very sorry 
to trouble an old man, but I should very 
glad if you would tell me if you know of any 
remedy for squeaking s . This seems 
like a trivial aon my Bh there are probably 
several hundred thous pairs of such shoes 
in this country, and as many owners who 
would like to keep the shoes while dispens- 
ing with the squeak. H. W. G. 

I have made several inquiries about 
a remedy for squeaking shoes, because 
nan predicament is - —— a 
m: t thy. ow just how 
mostified 9 Sa teal hel you walk down 
the ch aisle of a Sunday morning, 
perhaps, having your dignity as a dea- 
con, or elder, or vestryman very much 
interfered with by the persistent accom- 
paniment of your boots. Those who pre- 
tend to know about it tell me that the 
only way of silencing a pair of squeaking 
shoes is to wear arctics all the time, 
which at certain seasons of the year would 
be somewhat inconvenient. As a boy I 
used to believe that soaking the shoe was 
a good plan, but I have since learned that 
that heroic method not only is apt to 
give one a cold, but that as soon as the 
shoes dry they squeak worse than ever. 
The real secret is to go to a shoemaker 
who knows how to make the squeakless 
article. 





167. Dear Uncle Peter: How many and 
which States have an educational limitation 
to the suffrage ? E. A. C. 


According to the “ Cylopedia of Politi- 
cal Science,” published in 1888, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island 
are the only States which require voters 
to be able to read and write. If other 
States have been added since that date, 
I shall be glad to get information about 
them from some of my correspondents. 





173. Dear Uncle Peter: I want to obtain 
some information on the relations between 
the United States and Mexico. On looking 
up the authorities 1 have been much per- 
plexed by finding very little directly on the 
subject. I would like to include the past as 
well as the present relations existing be- 
tween the countries, with some thought as to 
what a second century of independence will 
bring about in regard to our commerce and 

olitical intercourse with our nearest repub- 
ican neighbor. A. H. 


I suggest that you consult “A Study 
of Mexico,” by David A. Wells (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York, price $1); 
“* Mexican Guide,” by Thomas A. Janvier 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, price 
$2.50), and “ Aztec Land,” by F. M. 
Ballou (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
price $1.50). 





176. Dear Uncle Peter: What publishing 
house issued, or has in preparation, a 
series of lives of the Presidents ? C. H.C. 


Several Presidents are included in the 
American Statesmen series (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, $1.25 a volume); 
namely, Washington, John Adams, John 
Qainey Adams, Scheu, Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, Monroe, and Van Buren. 





181. Dear Uncle Peter: Can you tell me 
whom Cain married ? E. 
To be perfeetly frank, I think it makes 
very little difference who Cain’s wife was. 
In other words, there are so many thou- 
sands of questions that are so much more 
important and helpful to discuss than 
this that I believe it is better for us to 
simply leave the story of Cain where we 
find it, in the very beautiful and poetic 
light of the first chapter of Genesis. 








It is a great thing to have a sense of 
humor. To go through life with no 
sense of the humorous and ridiculous 
is like riding in a wagon without springs. 
—(Henry Ward Beecher. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Correspondence. 





A LABOR PROBLEM IN 
TURKEY. 


One of the most interesting features of 
The Christian Union is the attention 
which it gives to those questions which, 
under the general name of Socialism, af- 
fect the material interests of society, aud 
which are assuming such magnitude iu 
all civilized countries. In Turkey, so far 
as I know, there is no organized Social- 
ism of anysort. It would not be Oriental. 
The East accepts new ideas very reluc- 
tantly. If it knows anything about So- 
cialism, it does not regard it as a matter 
practical to itself. The highest philoso- 
phy to a genuine Oriental is contentment 
with avetliched usage. Change is harm- 
ful and “ progress” a misnomer. 

Yet even here we have a labor prob- 
lem. During the last four or five years 
there has been a great stir among the 
Armenians in the cities and towns of this 
district, and especially in the villages of 
our large plain, on account of increasing 
poverty, and large numbers of the young 
men are going to America. Among the 
Turks work is considered menial, as it 
was in the Southern States before the 
war. The Koords are lazy, and in their 
mountain homes they are content to live 
from hand to mouth. They live in mere 
hovels, keep a few goats, and raise a lit- 
tle millet, or grain of a still coarser sort, 
and pass the most of their time in idle- 
ness. The Armenians, on the other hand, 
are industrious. They work early and 
late, although labor is unremunerative. 
The most of them are poor. Few of the 
Armenian farmers own the land which 
they cultivate, although they pay the tax 
upon it, besides giving another tax of 
more than one-ninth of all the crops which 
they raise. The common day laborer gets 
some twelve or fifteen cents a day, never 
more than twenty, and work is uncertain 
even at these low rates. The majority of 
artisans and tradesmen are scarcely 
better off, through the general stag- 
nation of business, the overcrowding 
of the different trades, and the influx 
of European goods, which, besides drain- 
ing the country of money, has paralyzed 
home manufacture. It has been the cus- 
tom of the Armenians for a long period, 
in some parts of this district, to leave 
their families and go to Constantinople, 
Adana, and other cities to earn a liveli- 
hood. Many of these men spend most of 
their lives abroad, and in many places 
two-thirds of the population are women. 
Some of the guilds in the capital are 
almost exclusively composed of men from 
the interior, each trade being practically 
monopolized by men from a given dis- 
trict. 

This movement toward America is 
chieflyfrom a class who have always stayed 
at home. The wolf was creeping up to 
many a door where absolute want had 
been formerly unknown. Something must 
be done. Constantinople and other cities 
were sharing in the general depression, 
and so could not furnish work as former- 
ly. A few persons, without any encour- 
agement from us, determined to try their 
fortunes in the country from which the 
missionaries had come, They found work, 
practiced great economy, and soon began 
to send sums of money to their families 
which, to the mass of the people, seemed 
like small fortunes. Many of them, in 
their letters, recounted the hardships of 
the way, the trial of living and working 
among strangers without a knowledge ot 
the language, and warned friends and 
neighbors against following them ; but 
the contagion spread until it became gen- 
eral, At first the Turkish Government 
gave passports to those who wished to go 
and who would give security for the reg- 
ular payment of their taxes ; but when 
the movement became general, an impe- 
rial order forbade the issue of passports, 
and commanded all officials to see that 
this emigration was stopped. All per- 
sons who travel in thiscountry must have 
an official permit showing where they 
are going, so those who wished to start for 
America secured permission to go to Con- 
stantinople or some other seaport town, 
taking the chance of smuggling themselves 
on board a steamer. Having discovered 
this device, the Government has made the 
procuring of even local permits to travel 
very difficult, and in many cases they re- 
quire seeurity to the amount of nearly 


one hundred dollars that the applicant 


. will not go to America. Still the tide 


flows on. Some give the required secur- 
ity, hoping that it will be forgotten. 
Some secure the official paper by bribery, 
and many go without it, taking care to 
avoid large towns on the way, and brib- 
ing officials when they attract notice. It 
is estimated that some two thousand have 
gone to America from this immediate 
vicinity. Many are arrested on the way 
to the sea coast, sent back under guard, 
and start out again, after a little, with 


greater precaution, Some go north, 
through Russia, and some as far south 
as Beyrout and Egypt. Many more 


would go if they could raise the money. 
Almost all who go are obliged to borrow 
money for expenses of the journey, mort- 
gaging any property they may have, be- 
sides giving other security. They pay 
from thirty to fifty per cent. interest in 
advance for one year, and if the money is 
not paid at the end of the year, interest 
is to be paid at the same rate until the 
debt is canceled. Some become ill and 
unable to work ; some cannot find work ; 
some are improvident ; but the great ma- 
jority are reasonably successful, and send 
money enough to deliver their families 
from present distress. 
H. W. Barnum. 
Harpoor, Turkey. 





IT IS A WASTE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Is it not better for the people of the 
Old World that so many millions are 
employed in the armies of the several 
governments to protect them from the 
aggressions of each other, especially as 
such preparations prevent bloodshed? If 
there were no need of any more main- 
taining so vast standing armies, and the 
millions of soldiers were turned out to 
care for themselves, and crowd into the 
already over-handed class of common 
laborers, and the millions of. skilled 
laborers, down to common laborers, who 
are employed in mauufacturing the mu- 
nitions of war, are turned out without any 
visible opportunity for employment, what 
would be the consequence ? Would not 
the danger of anarchy be much greater 
than the existing evil of such vast stand- 
ing armies? Is the world ready to have 
all its “spears beaten into pruning- 
hooks” ? G. H. 8. 

[Doubtless danger and pauperism to 
some degree would follow the instant 
simultaneous disbanding of all armies. 
But for all that their employment is in 
the aggregate an enormous waste of 
strength, wealth, and material resources, 
which impoverishes instead of adding to 
the riches of the world. How to do 
away with them is not an easy problem, 
but time will work it out.—Eps. C. U.] 





A REMINISCENCE. 


T o the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I was profoundly interested in the 
reading of the letter of a “ Chicago Man 
of Wealth.” The distinction made be- 
tween selfishness and self-interest is most 
admirably stated. As appropriate to the 
discussion let me lay before your readers 
an extract from a letter to me from my 
brother, James R. Spalding, the first 
editor of the New York “ World.” It is 
dated October 4, 1863, Brooklyn. In the 
letter are these two pages: “I met old 
Dr. Cox at Mrs. Packer’s last evening. 
He had just come away from a minis- 
terial club of some thirty or forty mem- 
bers which meets regularly for mutual 
improvement and entertainment. He 
was full of spirit and talk. He gave a 
very interesting reminiscence of Dr. 
Emmons, to this effect : ‘Dr. Emmons 
died at ninety-six years of age. Two 
ee before his death I paid him a visit. 

e was still full of lite and theology. 
He straightway began to take me to task 
for having at some former time opposed 
his doctrines, particularly that of the 
essential and fatal sinfulness of all self- 
love. I wanted no discussion with him, 
and sought by every means to evade 
it. But he insisted on holding me to ac- 
count for having assailed his theology. 
Finally I was obliged to tell him 
that I could not accept his doctrine 
because I must believe the Script- 
ures. The old gentleman with great 
spirit challeiged me to adduce a 
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line of the Bible against him. Well, 
I told him if I must, I must. ‘Now 
Doctor, we read: ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’ Your doctrine is 
that we must not love ourself at all: it 
therefore follows that we must not love 
our neighbor at all.” The old Doctor was 
ene? staggered. He paused and 
pondered, and finally exclaimed, “I am 
wrong, I am wrong !”’ Of course Dr. Cox 
does not misrepresent in this, but it is 
very strange that a theologian as famous 
as was Dr. Emmons should have gone on 
for seventy years evolving a system that 
was knocked in the head by so simple a 
text as that. Dr. Cox said that, after 
a little further talk with Dr. Emmons, 
he asked him, by way of testing his 
anti-self-love theory, if he hoped to 
go to heaven. The reply of the 
old gentleman was: ‘It is enough to 
know that some will go there.’ ‘Is that 
all?’ said Dr. Cox. ‘ Did St. Paul sin in 
desiring “‘to depart” ?’ The old Doctor 
again exclaimed, ‘I am wrong !’” To 
this my brother adds: “Mr. Holbrook, 
an elder of the Brooklyn church to which 
I belong, was present at this interview 
and heard the whole talk. Accepting it as 
told, I consider it a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the rootlessness of many of the 
metaphysical theological dogmas of the 
day.’ Gro. B. SPALDING. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE DAYS OF SLAVERY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

in a recent number of her story “ She 
Loved a Sailor,” now running through 
The Christian Union, Mrs. Barr speaks 
of sadness as characterizing the faces of 
a whole plantation of slaves, a sadness so 
great as unhappily to impress their new 
mistress, Mrs. ih orfar, a Northern woman. 
I do not know the source of Mrs. Barr’s 
facts, but to the initiated this opinion of 
hers smacks loudly of theory. There 
may have been, doubtless were, sad-faced 
slaves, slaves made sad by their condi- 
tion, for there were some intelligent and 
thoughtful slaves ; but the Southern slave, 
though he had often a hard life, did not 
take it sadly ; indeed, for the most part, 
he hoed his row, ate his ash-cake, dis- 
ciplined his pickaninnies, and picked his 
banjo in a state of content to be envied 
by those of wider opportunities and fuller 
life. He had not the aspirations that 
cause discontent. So much for fact. 

The sadness that writes itself legibly 
upon the face must be, unless the mark 
of constitutional melancholy, the out- 
come of sensibility and reflection. To 
suppose that a slave at a remove of only 
two hundred years from savagery, and 
with the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
limitations of slavery about him for all 
that two hundred years—to suppose that 
such a one could be a creature of sensi- 
bility and reflection is to reverse all 
known laws of human development. W. 





BURNHAM FARM. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

As far as possible, I have acknowl- 
edged directly to the donors the gifts 
made to the Burnham Industrial Farm. 
“Two Friends” in Wellesley, Mass., 
send two ten-dollar bills, and carefully 
clip out their names from the note inclos- 
ing them, though George F. , Davis, 
sends a token, but omits to give us his 
name. Mrs. F. W. F., New Haven, sends 
five dollars, and so does M. F. P., Derry, 
New Hampshire. A Lover of Boys in 
Providence, R. I., sends a check for fifty 
dollars, and E. F. C., from Salem, Mass., 
sends five dollars. 

The Cottage is up, and just as soon as 
the snow is off we shall go on with the 
finishing ; to finish and furnish it we shall 
require about eleven or twelve hundred 
dollars. We hope to be in the Cottage 
before the apple trees are in blossom, and 
to ask all The Christian Union people, 
who can come, that they will take part’ 
with us in blessing, at the time of our an- 
nual festival of Blessing the Fields. 

W. M. F. Rounp. 

135 East Firreenta SrTreExt, } 

New York Crry. j 








THANKS FROM AN INDIAN. 
Gibson Sillistine, a member of the 
Alabama tribe of Indians, Indian Vil- 
lage, Polk County, Texas, desires to 
thank the readers of The Christian Union 
for the many and beautiful presents sent 
him for their Christmas tree. 
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NOBLE TREE PLANTERS. 


A writer in a foreign periodical quotes 
a very interesting statement recently, 
that the three late Dukes of Athole 
planted in their lifetime 14,000,000 larch 
trees on their estates. The writer who 
made this statement seemed to doubt the 
fact on the ground that he imagined that 
their Graces did so with their own hands, 
which would necessitate each of them 
planting two hundred trees a day for 
sixty years. When, however, a man is 
said to “ plant” an estate, it does not any 
more mean that be does so personally 
than, when it is said that a man “ fur- 
nishes” a house, he makes his own 
cabinets and tables, or puts down his own 
carpets—though our grandfathers and 
grandmothers, as often as not, actually 
did the latter, as well as—good souls !— 
sewing the various strips of carpets 
together. If, however, it comes to plant- 
ing trees with one’s own hands, there is 
still something to be said. Charles II. 
planted nearly all the trees in the avenue 
at Windsor with his, and some that are 
now in St. James’s Park ; and George III. 
had a mania for planting his own trees, as 
well as innumerable grapevines. Her 
present Majesty has planted over five 
thousand trees in various places she has 
visited, and the Prince of Wales cannot 
be very far behind her in also doing so. 








MAY HIS TRIBE INCREASE! 


The following remarkable advertise- 
ment appears (on one of the editorial 
pages) in the Boston “ Christian Regis- 
ter :” 

A GENTLEMAN about forty years of age 
4+ + would like a situation in the community. 
He wishes to fill a vacant seat in some church 
which he may occupy every Sunday morn- 
ing. He would prefer a church in which 
there are frequent opportunities to contribute 
to various good objects. Being of an active 
disposition, he wo choose a church in 
which there is plenty of work to be done for 
his fellow-men. He would like, also, during 
the week a situation as errand boy for some 
charitable society. A place as visitor in the 
Associated Charities or a Prison iation 
would suit him well. He would like to visit 
the sick and the afflicted, if any one can 
tell him where they are. Being of 
an ample fortune, he wants to know how to 
spend it. Societies in need of legacies, either 
of time or money, are invited to apply. If 
there is any society that needs him on its 
board of directors, especially on its financial 
committee, he would like a place as a public 
benefactor in which his yearly salary could 
be paid out of his own income. He is strong, 
healthy, and willing to work, and can fur- 
nish the best of references as to education, 
character, and bank account. Any church, 
society, or community wishing a man to put 
his life as well as his income out at interest 
will please apply te Anou Brn ApDHEM, 
eare of ‘* Christian Register.”’ 








A VISIT TO PALESTINE. 


When the famous Inman Line steamer 
** City of New York ”’ starts from New York 
on the 18th inst., she will ca ry the first sec- 
tion of the Rev. Kittredge eeler’s party 
bound for Egypt and Palestine. The secon 
section will leave here on March 11, by the 
steamship ‘* City of Chicago.”’ 

Among those who will make the tour are 
the Rev. Kittredge Wheeler, of Hartford, 
Conn. ; Mr. and Mrs. Culver and Mr. Culver, | an 
ons of Boston; Mrs. A. J. Bulkley, of Brook- 

n; Miss E. L. Jones, of Brooklyn; the 

ev. P. A. Houghtaling, of Riverton, N. J; 
Miss S. L. Ensign, of Cedar Falls, lowa; 
the Rev. Mungo Fraser, of Hamilton, Ont. ; 
x Rev. Z. Grenell, of Detroit, Mich. ; Dr. 

E. C. Von Tress, of Monroe City, Ind. ; ‘ete., 
ete. 








FLORIDA 





The Publisher of The Ch 


ristian Union will gladly send 


any of the following pamphlets concerning Florida on appli- 


cation : 


Altamonte: A Paradise of America. 22 pages; 
illustrated. 
De a pone Lake Helen, Florida: Letters 
rom. 
Florida : Gondfend and Beyond. 32 pages; 


Florida Land and Colonization Co. 12-page 
folder with map 
ae General Dheiiittinn for the Tour- 
e map and index of places. 
Florida, Orange Belt of. Map and deserip- 


Plovida and the South. Folder of the Plant 
8 
Flonde, M Magnolia Springs. 24 pages ; full- 
page illustrations. 


The circular of any hotel 


Florida: Winter Pleasure Tours of the Penn- 
epivanis R. R. Two Weeks in the Sunny 
uth. 40 pages; illustrated. 
Jacksonville, Fla.. Rambles About. 7 pages. 
St. Augustine, Fla 12 p Album of 
Views. The Great Hote 8s. ete. 
St. Tojesbars, Fila., on the Tarpon Route. 


Sugar Growing Notes on Kissimmee, Flori- 


es. 
Tro) sical len i. A Trip on the St. John’s 
iver. ; illustrated. 
Winter Park J aos ages ; illustrated. 
Winter Under : " Southern Sky. A Warm 
Wave from the South. 24 pages; illus- 
trated, with map. 


in any of the Resorts named 


below, or in any other Florida resort, will be sent free on 


request : 


Altamonte Springs. 
Bartow. 
Crescent City. 
Charlotte Harbor, 
De Land. 


Enterprise. 
Green Cove Springs. 
Hawthorne. 
Jacksonville. 
immee., 
Lake Helen. 
Lakeland. 
e Maitlan 


Lake Worth. 


Mogedtia Springs. 
Orlando. 
Ormond-on-the-Halifax. 
Palatka. 
Palm Beach. 
Plymouth. 

kledge. 
Sanford. 


Tallahassee. 


Winter Park. 


Ask The Christian Union for the time-table of any 


railroad or steamship line in America. 


30 La Fayetie Place, 


The service is free. 


New York City 





TA MAN 


ONACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY Wii 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


2 
4 





vice 


veache 
K ae 2 





<=] GREAT 
Rock Island 
ROUTE 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ISLAND, DA’ T, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, sIOUx 
FALLS, LIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOB- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEA RTH, 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO taf nom 
and PUEBLO. Fast Express pny daily from 
CITY or ST. JOSEPH to and from all 
towns, cities and ‘sections in Southern ——. 
Kansas, a and i RENO, 
and MINCO in the Indian Territory. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Stocuees, new and supentty 























SPECIALLY CONDUCTED TOURS T0 MEXICO, | 224. 


The Piedmont Air-Line (Richmond & Dan- 
ville Railroad) will have through Pullman 
Palace Buffet cars between Washington, D.C., 

_ the City of Mexico, leaving on February 

3d and 7th, ‘and March 3d, 17th, and 3ist ; 
ae, leave City of Mexico, February 
12th and 26th, March 12th and 26th, and 
April 9th. Fare, $107.05 for the round trip. 


As parties will be limited, early engage- | FREE 


ment of accommodations is requisite. Full 
information procured at the Company’s 
Agencies, 228 Washington Street, Boston ; 

229 Broadway, New York ; 33 So. 3d Street, 
Philadelphia ; 233 E. German Street, Balti- 
more, or by direct application to the Pas- 
senger Department, 1,300 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Washington, D c 








COMPLETED TO DEADWOOD. 


The Burlington Route, C.. B. & Q. R. = 
from Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis, is now 
completed, and daily passenger trains are 
running through Lincoln, Neb., and Custer, 
S. D., to Deadwood. Also to me gaia 
Wyoming. Sleeping-cars to 


itary Resorts Colorado—offering 
choice of routes via Denver to and from Salt Lake 
City, Helena, Portland, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

Via The Albert Lea compo 


Fast Express 
and Bianeepolis point 8t. =e bore 
nections for 


Bestia oe 
City. Chair Car and Gice Peoria 
and Spirit Lake and Sioux The Favorite 
Line to the Summer Resorts and Hunting and 
Fishing of Iowa and Minnesota. 


Grounds 
maha me Maps, Folders, or further informa- 
Ticket Office, or address 


tion, apply at any 
E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





ITALY AND CENTRAL EUROPE 


Small party sails from New York A 8; supple- 
mental trips to Norway, Sweden, ans and Algeria 
Boston vafere 





Third season ; best 
eraries to E. O. KIMBALL, 


RAYMOND’S 
bias 
XCURSIONS. 


ALL sili @ EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
The seventh and eighth parti parties of the season for 


CALIFORNIA 


wil Leave New York as follows :— 
Thursday, Vers Hat -—Route via Chi 
sas City, Las wae ‘ot _Seeines, Santa 


querque. 
oy "9 > enen via Cincinnati 
a Orleans, Galveston, Houston, San Antonio. hi 


will be 


Kan- 
é, Albu- 


The Pe ete 
made in Special Trains of cent ves- 
tibuled Pullman Palace with 

man Palace Dining-Cars. 
A Choice of Four Routes Returning with Ten Par- 
ag) under special escort. Return Tickets ala» Good 
ail Trains until July |. Independent Tick- 
ets, covering toy ong hy and gi en- 
reedom passenger ‘ornia an 
turning. Hotel coupons supplied if desired. ia 


Excursion to Mexico Ty. 10. 


Annual Spring Tours to Col 
Pacific Northwest me 


Seti book relating to Oalttornis 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, New York. 


COOK’S TOURS 


TO EUROPE, 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, JAPAN, 


NORWAY, RUSSIA, and ROUND the WORLD. 


All Traveling Expenses inc uded. Desesiotive | Il- 
ustrated Pamphiet for Beason 189] now ready. When 
sending, designate which series desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


(R8T. HALF A CENTURY) 
261 and 1225 Broadway, N. Y. 


es Times Buildin PS mae ia; 232 80. Clark 8St., 
hicago 32 Wah mm ington Bt. t., Boston. 


...| DePallel§ Tous (0 Europe. 


TWELFTH YEAR. 








from Kanses | daeentones and Satisfaction Unequaled. 


of our Select Parties will be found 
ie The Old World, a valuable) publication of 
94 pages, mailed for 10 cue. 


A. de Potter, Albany, N. Y. 


STONINGTON LINE. 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 


$2.25; Wor e Row preg page a ; Providence, 
orcester. corresponding re- 

ee tee nee eee R., one 
block above Canal Street, at 4:30 p.m. daily, 
except Sunday 











WILLARD’S HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. OC. 


The most famous and well-known Hotel in 
the City. Special rates by the month. The 


Send two stamps for Guide to 
0. G. STAPLES, Prowrietor. 





Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Hygeia Hotel, 





Piney Woods Hotel of Florida, 
oR 


HARLAN HOTEL 


Lake Helen, Florida. 


Is located in a pine o ooking a. beautiful 
haa accommodations for over os Dem pny 
—~ hy “St is new and m ar- 
ranged, and the x wurroundings are inte the ernched i 


gree and pleasant. 
celebrated for its evenness and Rn Ry 
Now 0 for the season of 1891. For full - 
circulars, address H. P. DeLAND & 
Lake Helen, Fia. 


° 


“THE DUVAL,”’ 


Jacksonville, Florida. 


Location Unsurpassed. Cuisine Equal to 
the Best. Liberally Conducted. 
“Orchestra.” 

GEORGE G. DUY, Manager. 


The OAKLAND HOTEL, 


Propri Sore. Bestnen, a! ag og P. M. fpanas, 
roprietor irectly opposite the Su'phur 
: S2 to 3 a day; S12 to $ $20 2 —_— 


H. A. DeLAND 


of any one 











has the most complete se and exten- 
sive assortment eo 


bonuses’ and lots, oF LORIDA “=ting small and 
large tracts tf... ved yaa cnimosenee land. 
Orange groves 0 ages, from one teen years 
old, and all sizes, from one-half acre to twen' ores 
ormore Much of thie tab very cogs bengaies and 
on easy For further B mre . call on or 
address H. A. DeLAND, Land, Florida. 


A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


under the medical management 
Located on 


uff, - overlooking Fine ¥ miles 
of Seneca Lake, warround rests 
and near the famous Wathing Glen * 


= 
including Turkish, Russian, 
spolianocn, Tnclding “7 Moliere dae” and aS 
Also Movements, Oalisthenics, 
and all forms of - 
includ- 


@ mineral 
Saline, Iron, [odin waters. 
74 e, Fares e, and Sulphur 


and equable. of 
Row York 5 id Neen eee ae othe satin, 





A new 
of 





THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO Tt 
Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco,85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13% hours. 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of pate service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches FREE CHAIR | CARS 
Siee Pullm 


Colonis 
Wanner Deawinn Room Sleeping 


Cars and 

SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 

te RORTH- WESTERM. 


L &P. 
Pass. Agt, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








FEBRUARY 12, 1891. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
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Financial. 





The conditions of the money market 
are in a line with those existing for three 
or four weeks past ; a continued and in- 
creasing ease is the ruling feature. The 
soeumnanidlen in city deposits goes on, 
and while the loans are on the increase, 
such increase is not from operations in 
the stock market, but results from an in- 
creasing demand from the commercial 
community ; probably from the import- 
ers, who have had to settle duties of an 
unusual amount which came due on or 
before February 1. It is doubtless true 
that a considerable volume of time loans 
by stock operators and large brokers is 
being made, for rates are low for time 
loans now, and the nny si ry where 
houses are carrying large lines of securi- 
ties, to take ickugnae of moderately 
low time rates to secure a portion of 
their i inst. contingencies ; 
but, after all, the next six months will 
probably witness as easy a Wall Street 
money market as has existed for years, 
with the extraordinary flood of funds 
drifting to the city banks, and with the 
ever-increasing currency, about $5,500,- 
000 of which is being added monthly to 
the volume of circulation = yews 
through the purchase, weekly, of silver 
ballion under the present law. We ad- 
here to the belief that a period of almost 
unexampled ease in bank funds is before 
us, unless a real old-fashioned specula- 
tion should take place, which would ab- 
sorb such aecumulations. 

That such a speculation is possible, if 
not probable, we are inclined to believe, 
for, given a profitable business to rail- 
ways, @ prosperous business in the com- 
mercial world, and an ample supply of 
money, with no spirit of distrust existing 
—given these, we say, and we have the 
legitimate conditions for an adequate 
appreciation in security and share values. 
There has never a year since 
1880-1 when railway companies have 
distributed—in aggregation—so much 
money in dividends from earnings as in 
1890, while there never has passed within 
the memory of the most experienced 
broker such a disastrous year for Wall 
Street as this very year passed. Now, 
things may at times go by contraries, but 
“truth crushed to earth will rise again,” 
and after such a year of unaccountable 
disaster—unaccountable from any of the 
conditions which go to the creating of 
values—there is sure to come an extreme 
condition the other way, more especially 
if the favorable situation continues ; so 
we may reasonably argue that there is 
probably before us, at no distant time, 
a righting of the account, an adjustment 
of the results flowing from an abnormal 
condition. This, at least, is the philos- 
ophy of the situation, on general prin- 
ciples. 

= considering these possibilities, or 
probabilities, however, we must keep an 
eye on the foreign markets both for se- 
curities and money, for they are inse 
arably interwoven with our own. We 
must consider whether the matter of 
the Argentine Republic security-holdings 
in the London market are of sufficient 
significance to counteract this general 
tendency towards a readjustment from 
the recent abnormal conditions. They have 

layed havoc for a time with the caleu- 
st of the wisest financiers on both 
sides of the water; but these interests 
have been so arranged for by the t 
money institutions and bankers of Lop- 
don that we believe they will hereafter 
have only a minor influence on the Eu- 
ropean finances. No other ghost of much 
importance seems to arise to confront the 
markets there, while here the new rail- 
way association, in spite of drawbacks, is 
crystallizing into a solid and permanent 
institution which will become an adequate 
instrumentality for advancing and main- 

ining Northwestern and transcontinen- 
tal rates of transportation up to a rea- 
sonable basis. e value of this associa- 
tion is belittled by some, and it is not 
yet far enough advanced to refute their 
arguments with actual results, bat they 
will come duly. Deh 

The matter of additional legislation on 
silver was practically set at rest on Fri- 
day of this past week by a test vote 
which proved the sentiment of the House, 
indicating that no extreme measures 
would be passed in silver coinage by this 





Congress. The wild men of the West 
are, therefore, balked in their 
money scheme, and the fear of suc 
drastic legislation seems to be laid, which 
is another point in favor of returning 
oe "ilay” caning 

anuary wa, are 
improving both gl net, a 
future prospect for net earnings is greatly 
improved. 

oney has rated about two to two and 
a half per cent. on call, for the week, 


with growing abundance. 

The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, increase........ oeee$8,113,100 
Specie, decrease. sso neenea 56,800 
— i sae 
Reserve, decrease......... 3,700,450 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
oe of ag: ta fl mage ys due 
to a heavy deposit increase, and to an 
penile decrease in both specie and 


legal tender. Wa tt Street. 
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The GENTRAL TRUST CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON. 
ven 
and believe to’ be 


We have for sale choice 
Estate 
shall have, from 


= ( be 


School District, and other Bonds. We invite corre- 
and will furnish the best of references, 


and West. 
Pres.; 0. E. Dickin- 
Smith, 


First 


We deal only in se- 
gi careful 


Directors :—F. p- yyering. tN he 
son, Pres. ; . Pearson, : 3 
Treas. ; Thos. 8. Hayden. , 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
The Middlesex 


i 











EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
Capital subscribed, - - 
Paidin(cash),- - - - 
Surplus and undivided profits, 
Assets, ee 


The well-known firm of accountants, Bar- 
row, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, Man- 
chester, and New York, upon auditing the 
accounts of the Com i 
30th, 1890, append 
certificate : 


Having examined the books of the Equi- 
table h cer- 





1,000,000.00 
396,716.85 
11,168,685,04 





, a8 pub June 
thereto the following 


represent the pect cgounts Fal isupeny ab 
m 
on the 30th sane, 1990. e & poe 
Barrow, ade, Guthrie 
New York, 16th Oct., 1890. 





6 Per Cent. Bonds and Debentures. 

4 1-2 and 5 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 

Ai “aise “olngs'"investmscat “securities 
bought and sold. 


OFFICES: 








CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


{nvestments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


——_— 


OCOBRRESPONDENOE SOLIOITED. 








JNO. C. AVERY, 


11656 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


Western 
Investments 
@ specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financia 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Srman, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 
Company, Washington, D. O.; Duluth, Minn. 























DENVER-COLORADO. 
6% fap exer 
D. ¥. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


$2,000,000.00 | 








Banking (Company, 


HIDDLETOWR, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
Comp say of 2 Fork Amount of fae im 
ted by nw Ran oe wm bay vr 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Bread Street. 











The American Guaranty Loansé 
Investment Co, 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 


916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
M. VAN BUREN, Szcnerarr. 





FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 

8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 

ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Rererence: Denver National Bank. 


Arrwust AN 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Prefe Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 
and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced ciers 
have examined and approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 


BETTER THAN 
7% MORTGAGES 


The National Realty Co. will sell for a short 
time lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, wi one- 
half to Lah ee ig of a mil 
and center of the city, at prices from $300 to $400 per 
wf pe nsuenad hice eoyene he 
expen: y the com: 6 equ t 
of s large liven mill al ye orf the ts of 
fered forsale. Apply for maps and circulars to 


NATIONAL REALTY CO., 


103 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


regarding ite MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A BAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 

















- | ple process of in 


KANSAS CITY 


The Real Estate market in Chicago, Den- 
ver, Salt Lake, etc., is excited—prices high, 
if not at their highest. Kansas City’s now 
four years of quiet and repentance has 
brought down her prices to ‘‘ bed-rock,’’ and 
buyers are now quickly in this market for 
the extraordinary bargains to be found at 
the end of such a period of depression. 


H. L. JOHNSON & C0., 


INVESTMENT BROKERS, 
712 Wyandotte Street, - Kansas City, Mo. 


The best tenth of wester: 
nortgage loans are surel; 
rood investments. 

The question is how to ge‘ 
nto that tenth. 

Put all your caution on thi: 
me point: the choice of you: 
onder. 

Send fora primer on wester! 


nding. 








Tre Kansas Crty Investment CoMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston. 


PUEBL 





HAS DOUBLED in 
ulation in TWO YEARS, 
Segene ip lite, B50 in 1890, 





29,840. It has the only steel works west of the Mis- 
souri River (empiey! 10 men), three the 
largest smelters in world (employing 1,800 men), 
tries M to labo 2” 
ny rol le as 

five sent Palka, ms. We solicit correspond- 
ence with those who ™m to invest. 

Real estate in Pueblo is cheaper than in any town 
of ite size and o ties in United Sta 

HARD & and In it 
Agents, Pueblo, Colo. 

By reference to of the U: States and Can- 
ada, will see that DULUTH isthe same 

water, as Ch 
S FARTH 


a nited 
from and all its b: 
and more that $00.1 
'T, it has a much tary » Which 
pas 


of a Duluth yee 
at the of nearly TEN 7_mOU- 


year, and such wonderful 
rag ogrpnoe tn ep atte, We for reading aa, 
us how much, an 
‘will send full 


we panaien, with maps, etc. 
0. E. LOVETT & OO.. Duluth. Minn. 


Ww2r loan money at 5 per cent. when you 
can get 7 or § with equal security and 
no taxes to pay? For particulars write to 
Aurrep H, Nztson, Pres. Chamber of Com 
meres, Ordon. Titah. 


} 2 . Z 
A New Compound from Coal Tar. 


Whooping Cough, unless checked, runs for weeks, 
and, in ition to leaving effects which last for 
months, frequently proves fatal. 

bee a not easily controlled, this new specific will 
check the disease in from six to ten days by the sim- 

halation, and at the same time pre- 
vent any danger of it being contracted by other 
members of the household. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE 
is also a remedy for Asthma. Catarrh, Colds. Diph- 
theria, Croup, Yellow Fever. Hay Fever, Sore Throat, 
and all Diseases of the Air Passages. Constantly va- 
inithe room ocoupied by a diphtheritic patient, 
it will destroy the germ of contagion, penetrating as 
it does every point reached by the atmosphere. 

The safest and — method for destroying in- 
fection, purification of the air, and perfuming the at- 
mos 


re. 
Vaporizer and Lamp.with a20z bottle of Cresolene, 
pve A ne . $1 50. obtainable of any druggist. Addi- 
tional Cresolene, 2 oz. bottle, 25 cts.; 40z. bottle, 50 cts. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., 
170 William St., New York, Sole Agents. 




















These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 











during an experience of seven years. EDUCATIONAL. 
Wm. M. Bushnell, Pres. A. R. Bushnell, Sec. and Treas. QOHERMERHORWs 





The Standard lnvesiment Co, 


Of 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 
(Formerly Bushnell & Bushnell.) { 
Hoven L. Russet, Eastern Manager, Hartford, Conn, 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 


First Loans. Interest at 6, 7, and 8%. 


First-class om hand for sale at par and 
accrued interest. Send f detailed 
. on 


ty” BT. PAUL REAL ESTATE HANDLED. . 








DEN V ER 
Guaranteed Loans net 8%. 
Best Real Estate Investments, First-class 
Inside Property only. References, 
maps, ete. sent. 





— VANLAW & GALLUP —— 





TEACHERS’ AG ° 
Oldest and best known in U. 3. —— 


1855. 
3 East lire Srager, N. Y. 


Massacnusetts, Cambridge. 
Tas CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL (for 
girls), Application should be made to 
Mr, Arraurg Grmaz, Director. 











Inuino1, Eimhurst. 
(TEACHERS WANTED! For good 
positions in Colleges, Seminari Private 
Gohost, City ‘Schools | Ge, Hndreds ot seashore 
manual. Address 0. J, ALzzrr, fuaeen — 
imhurst, Ill, 


New York, Bay Shore, Long Island. 


B4* SHORE INSTITUTE.-Summer 
and 


for six soma * toy mt * mionthe gach. Home 
3 in the family. mn: 
Aprill. Address Miss Many Werpen, I ie vacuney 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Forty-fifth Annual Report 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIE E 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


To the Members: 

The year 1890 completed forty-five years of 
service by this company to its constituency. 
How great that service has been, and how 
great an one is still in progress, may be seen 
from this summary : 

In 45 years, 


Received premiums....... $164 258 9148 77 
Interest and rents... ..... 64.521,255.27 
Balance profit and loss.... 967,120.48 
——— ——— $229, 747,324.52 


Paid death claims ard en- 


dowments......-. oSeeesene $77,254.873 88 
Surrendered polici2s... .. 20,038,284 42 
es eae 48.542 732 59 


Total paid to policy hold- 
ers and beneficiaries. ....$145 835 390 89 
Expenses of management. 19,566,916.60 
Taxes 7,055 ,923.08 
———— $172, 458, 230.48 


Balance net or ledger assets............. $57 289.094 04 


Adding for accrued interest, market values 
of bonds above cost, deferred premiums, &c., 
$1,458,613.40, the gross assets Dec. 31, 1890, 
were $58,747,707.44, protecting 64,147 policies 
for $153,234,742, with a present liability of 
$53,175,707.25 and a surplus of $5,572,000.19. 

The sum of payments already made to 
poicy holders and beneficiaries and of the 
gross assets held te protect existing policies 
exceeds the total premiums received by $40,- 
324,149.47. 

This work has been done at a ratio of ex- 
pense of management to income of 8.51 per 
cent., an economy unequaled in this country. 

THE YEAR 1890 
has had its full share of service and prosper- 
ity, and witnesses a continuing growth in 
numbers, in amount at risk, in assets, and in 
surplus, at a decreased ratio of expense. 

During the year the company received : 
For premiums..... ........-- $4,416,575 33 


For interest and rents....... 3,029.055.49 
Balance profit aud loss...... 369,410.61 
Total imoome....... 20.02 <osecsecdseces $7.816,041.43 


During the year it paid out: 
For claims by death and ma- 
tured endowments...... ++ $4,224,503.65 
Surplus returned to policy 
m4 Bs 4 eet oes 1,147,381.79 
fand surrendered poli- 
es 461,706 90 


Total paid policy holders............. $5,833,592. 34 
Comwiesions to agents, salaries, med- 

ical examiners’ fees, printing, 

tising. legal, real estate, an 


other expenses of management........ 732,610.05 
TREND... cap sidesoncctbsnp ess. sbxbeeeenan 292,586.24 
Total disbursements,................-- $6,858,788 63 


Leaving a balance of $956,252.80 to be carried 
to the increase of net or ledger assets. 


INVESTMENT OPERATIONS: 
RENTS. 

The interest income shows a natural in- 
crease over the previous year. The rents 
have diminished in volume, though not in 
percentage, by reason of the continued sale 
of real estate, the funds from which pass into 
interest-bearing securities, which, during the 
year of sale and reinvestment, affect the item 
of accrued interest more than that of interest 
received. ; 

It is a satisfaction to us to learn that an- 
other company—one of the largest in New 
England—is seriously considering the reduc- 
tion of the rate of interest assumed in its cal- 
culations from 4 per cent. to 3 per cent., thus 
practically indorsing the like action of this 
company in 1882, in which we have hitherto 
stood alone. Each year’s experience increases 
our satisfaction at having taken so important 
a step at so early a date and before its neces- 
sity exerts an actual pressure on existing con- 
tracts. 


INTEREST AND 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


During 1890 the company completed sales 
of three pieces of real estate at a loss of 
$5,729.20 on its cost, and of forty-one pieces 
at a profit of $297,147.17 over cost, a net gain 
of $291,417.97. From the sale and exchange 
of securities and from sundry sources it made 
a further profit of $77,992.64, making a total 
profit of $369,410.61. 


REAL ESTATE, 


During the year 1890 we made completed 
sales of properties that had cost us under 
foreclosure $1,041,187.77 for $1,332,605.74, a 
gain over cost of $291,417.97, 





In the aggregate the company has sold of 
such foreclosed property, acquired at various 
times, an amount which has cost it $9,161,- 
992.92 for $10,469,798.54, a gain over cost of 
$1,307,805.62. ‘This statement includes all 
sales, whether closing out properties or not ; 
but no profit is credited until the entire 
property taken in any case has been sold, or 
enough of it sold to cover the cost of the 
whole, in which case subsequent sales are 
credited to profit. In several instances 
enough of the property has been sold to pay 
the cost, and the remainder stands at nothing 
on our books and makes no figure in our in- 
come or assets until actually sold. 

The cost of present holdings of real estate, 
including the company’s office building, is 
$7,662,865.54. 

BONDS. 

We have sold or have had matured and 
paid during the year bonds ‘costing $614,- 
902.50, and have purchased bonds costing 
$595,144.75. Our aggregate holding. of Gov- 
ernment, municipal, and railroad bouds 
stands at a cost of $11,155,464.64. Their 
high character is evidenced by their slight 
shrinkage in value during the financial 
stringency of the past year, which materially 
affected the average price of bonds. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS. 

During the year loans to the amount of 
$4,881,622.39 have been paid, and loans have 
been made amounting to $7,665,765.48. This 
class of loans now amounts to $35,674,585.53. 


MORTALITY. 
The general death rate of 1890 was consider- 


ably increased by the prevalence of winter 
epidemics, and we did not wholly escape their 
effects. But our mortality has been well 
within the expectation, giving us a saving on 
tabular cost of about $440,000, 

It seems proper to point out to our mem- 
bers that in respect of the death hazard we 
are pursuing what is fast becoming, by com- 
parison, a very conservative course, and one 
which will give them an increasing relative 
advantage in the cost of their insurance. We 
spare no pains to secure the most competent 
medical examiners, who are wholly in our in- 
terest and in the closest confidential relations. 
Our standard of selection is high and rigidly 
maintained. Our ambition for great quantity 
is not such as to lead us to cover the glo 
with our agencies, thus exposing ourselves to 
a loss hazard not always well own, leav- 
ing the selection of foreign risks to be made 
without the possibility of effective control, 
and necessitating the permanent deposit with 
foreign governments of a great and growing 
proportion of the assets held for common pro- 
tection. We believe that these things must 
unfavorably affect the cost of insurance in 
the long ran, and that the administrative 
duties imposed by the principle of mutuality 
are best discharged by a restriction of the 
business to our own country, where the haz- 
ard is thoroughly known, where we can fully 
control selection of risks and retain complete 
and unembarrassed control of the resources 
with which we must meet our contracts. 


EXPENSES. 


The ratio of expenses of management to in- 
come for 1890 was 9.37 per cent. as against 
9.98 in 1889 ; a reduction of over six-tenths of 
1 per cent. from a ratio which was lower than 
that of any other company and not one-half 
that of our greatest competitors. 

Economy is a modest quality. It does not 
dazzle the imagination with the glitter of its 
effects. It quietly nourishes its c e into 
great fruitfulness, but itis suggestive of re- 
strained and calculated effort rather than of 
that unbounded ambition which 
widely as to compel the use of all possible 
means ess of their cost. Magnitude 
of operations and bojdness of enterprise are 
to-day chief attractions constantly dwelt 
upon by most of the great companies to win 
the applause of an enterprising public, re- 
gardless of their unprecedented and enormous 
expense. The sober way is, for the moment, 
discredited with the majority for its want of 
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But the truth never changes to suit our 
moods or ambitions. Security being assured, 
the thing of chief importance to the policy 
holder is the individual yearly cost of his 

licy. He is the man that pays the expenses. 

is premiums pay the losses and expenses 
and furnish the invested assets that earn 
the interest. Noone else is doing it for him. 
Many of the companies that a few years ago 
took only $10 to $15 for expenses out of every 
$100. of premiums and interest, are to-day 
taking from $20 to $25—all for the race for 
magnitude. t extra $10 or $15 for ex- 
penses out of every $100 comes also out of 
the policy holder. hat is magnitude to 
him that he should so dearly pay for it? It 
makes his policy no more secure ; it does not 
otherwise lessen its cost one dollar. 

And to whom does the management ofa 
mutual company owe a duty that should con- 
trol all its methods, if not to those who al- 
ready and solely compose it—its present 
policy holders ? 

We have been and still are held up to dis- 
credit by the Racers, because at one time we 
allowed our business to shrink in volume 
rather than incur such an increase in expense 
and use such adventurous methods as alone 
would then have allowed it to grow; and 
because, since it began again to grow with- 
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out increase of cost or. change of method, 
we have cared more to keep down its cost 
than for rapid growth, What is rapid growth 
worth toa mutual company of 64,000 policy 
holders for $153,000,000 that they sioulit pay 
an extra and heavy cost for it? 

e are giving insurance to our present 
members at the lowest cost attainable to-day 
—lower, on the average and as to the whole 
body, than any other company ; we are tak- 
ing on new business on terms which make it 
profitable to present policy holders; we are 
taking it on faster than the old is going off ; 
humanly speaking, the perpetuity of the 
company at its present rate of prosperous in- 
crease is secure. We count all that the only 
true and enduring success in management, 
and a review of our yearly operations shows 
it to be one of no mean proportions. : 


EFFECT ON AGENTS. 


By far the largest item of the expense ac- 
count, the thing in it which costs the policy 
holder most, is the compensation to agents, 
who are engaged in the business as a means 
of livelihood, and to whom, therefore, every 
increase in commissions by a rival company 
is a powerful incentive to change their con- 
nection and a source of discontent if they do 
not so change. The company which pays the 
highest commission will draw to it at last all 
the agents who care only for the commission 
and nothing for what becomes of their eus- 
tomer afterward. It will get most of the new 
men entering upon agency work and who 
have not Ps learned that the higher their 
own pay the less the dividends to their policy 
holders and the less permanently desirable 
the company. 

We have seen our rivals advancing com- 
missions and allowances of every sort, from 
two to three times more than we could pay 
without cutting our dividends, and devising 
plans for postponing all dividends from ten 
to twenty years, and a speculative system of 
forfcitures to cover up expenses and supply 
poets. and so taking away many agents and 

eeping away many more that would’ have 
come to us, 

We have not an efficient agent who has not 
been tempted to leave us for higher pay, and 
who has not stayed with us at a sacrifice for 
the time being. They have preferred to remain 
because they have shared in our conviction 
that this should be a policy: holders’ company, 
and have not been willing for a price to offer 
the public that which they could not them- 
selves believe in, at a cost which they knew 
could not be justified. Against the tempta- 
tion of speculations, rebates, and every ex- 
travagance of competition they have made a 
hard, slow fight. Tt is now a winning fight, 
deserve the respect of our - End 
ship and its cordial co-operation in the greater 
opportunity which lies before them. 

e desire to extend to all who need them 
the same benefits upon the same terms which, 
through forty-five years, have made this com- 
pany a@ conspicuous exponent of the singular 
value to American homes of pure life insur- 
ance. Our ability to serve was never so great, 
our ground never before so certain. e ask 
every member to use actively his influence 
with those whose families need protection, to 
the end that we may widen our usefulness,*not 
only without increase of cost in so doing, ‘but 
in a way which shall tend to benefit present 
policy holders as well as newcomers, 

THE CALL FOR REFORMS. 

Apropos of these matters, it is of the high- 
est interest to note that some of the severest 
critics of our conservative. course and most 
strenuous workers for a great volume of new 


‘business are now trying to secure concerted 


action to reform the methods by which they 
have worked their results. The significance 
of this is far-reaching. Unfortunately for 
the success of such a purpose, they abate 
none of the ambitions which led to the vi- 
cious methods and which compel their use 
until a more conservative standard of suc- 
cess shall be accepted. 

Meantime, it is a profound satisfaction to 
know that their every step in reform musu 
lead back to the ground we have persistently 
held and hold te-day without stick of change. 


STANDING OF THE COMPANY. 
On the 31st of December, 1890, this com- 
any had in force 64,147 policies, insuring 
B 155,234,749, ts assets on that day 
were $58,747,707.44. Its liabilities were $53,- 
175,707.25. Its surplus was $5,572,000.19, an 
increase during the year of $491,823.58. 

An examination of the schedule of assets 
and their income leaves nothing to be said 
for their high character. 

The liabilities are computed upon a higher 
standard of solvency than that used by any 
other company or by any of the State De- 
partments. They calculate upon a basis 
which assumes the earning of 4 per cent. an- 
nual interest. Our business up to 1882 was 
written upon the same assumption. That 
written since 1882 is upon the assumption of 
only 3 per cent. interest. Our liabilities are 
computed accordingly,and are therefore much 
higher than if computed on the assumption 
of 4 per cent. throughout; in which case our 
surplus would be considerably over $6,000,- 
000. There is no stock to own or control the 
surplus. 

A mutual life insurance compaay is a co- 
operative effort by its members to secure for 
their families the necessary financial protec- 
tion against the loss of the husband and 
father. The essential elements of its success 
are security, equity, loyalty to true purpose, 
prudence, and economy. Its success is a max- 
imum of family rotection at a minimum of 
cost. By these things we stand to be judged. 

y them all must, sooner or later, be tested. 
Respectfully submitted 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
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Annual S tatement 
of the 


Connecticut 
Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Co. 


Of Hartford, Conn. 


Net Assets, January 1, 1690........ .... $56,332,881 24 


RECEIVED IN 1890. 


For Premiums....... «++ $4,416,575 33 
For Interest and Rents 3,029,055 49 


Profit and Loss........-. 369,410 61 
————_ $7, *15,041 43 


$64, 147,882 67 


DISBURSED IN 1890. 

For claims by 

death and . 

matured en- 

dowmsnts. . . $4,224,503 65 
Surplus re- 

turned to 

policy - hold- 
1,147,381 79 
Lapsed 
Surrendered 
Policies 461,706 90 


TOTAL TO Pouicy-HOLDsRs, $5,833,592 34 


Commissions to Agents, 
Salaries, Medical Exam- 
iners’ fees, Printing, Ad- 


vertising, Legal, Real 

Estate, and all other Ex- 

QORNES. 0 ccddisevip ocddvce 732,610 05 
DOWD. cr sincecspnesyogetess 292,586 24 





6,858,768 63 
Batance Net Assets, Dec. 31, 1890... . $57,289,094 04 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 
Loans upon Real Estate, first lien....... $35,674,585 53 





Loans upon Stocks and Bonds..... . ... 33,282 50 
Premium Notes on Policies in force...... 1,688,178 94 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Com- 

BORG «iso ocberivccvwces paecansnccuneetae 7,662,865. 54 
Cost of United States and other Bonds.. 11,155,464 64 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks....... 401,785 25 
Cash in Banks.......... ethesocctchetages 661.466 84 
Bills receivable..... We tiweseeddeoqdidddches 1,750 (0 
Balance due from Agents, secured.... .. 4,714 80 

$57,289,094 04 

App 
Interest due and accrued. ..$1,019,227 24 
Rents accrued.... ......-. toa 7,537 00 
Market value of stocks and 

bonds over cost...: ..... 294,507 61 
Net deferred premiums.... 137,341 55 $1,458,613 40 
Gross Assets, December 31, 1690........ $58,747,707 44 

LIABILITIES : 


Amount required to re- 
insure all outstanding 












Policies, net, Com- 
pany’s standard........$52,265,232 00 
gboadect 910,475 25 

All other liabilities 953,175:107 25 
Sugpius by Company’s Standard....... $5,572,000 19 
Surpius by Legal Standard (4 percent.) 6,150,000 00 
Ratio of expenses of management to re- 

Coipts im 1890............e cee eee ceeee 9 37 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1890, 64,147, in- 

RAMI Ad ni cai paced sspbirtonrs sin’ $153,234,742 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, Pres't. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Pies’t. 
EDWARD M. BUNOG,; See’y. 

D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 


~ 


PHILIP S. MILLER, 


General Agent, 
1 Wall Street, cor. Broadway; 
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The Week's Motto 


“There is no such sculpture 
as that of character.” 
—HENRY WARD B&ECHER. 











Between Us. 


E shall print, the first 
week in March, an 


Optimist Number. 
The editorial pages 
of The Christian 





Union have not been 
lacking in frequent and trenchant criti- 
cism of prevailing policies in politics, the 
Church, and society, but this criticism is 
always made from the point of view of 
faith and not of skepticism. It is the 
criticism of those who have an ideal, and 
believe that it can be realized, and who 
also believe that the truest friends of a 
country are not those who flatter it, but 
those who stimulate it to do its best and 
attain its highest. Inthe Optimist Num- 
ber we shall give our readers some ac- 
count of what seem to us the favorable 
indications in religion, in the industrial 
situation, in politics, and in the intellect- 
ual life of a country. These articles will 
be respectively from the hands of Dr. 
Abbott, Professor R. T. Ely, Mr. Charles 
B. Spahr, and Mr. Mabie. 
«* « 

Next week The Christian Union will 
print another of the charming literary 
sketches by Mr. Austin Dobson, the Eng- 
lish versifier and critic. Its title is “ Ho- 
garth’s Sigismunda,” and it abounds in 
eighteenth century literary and artistic 
gossip. Mrs. Hogarth survived her hus- 
band and faithfully cherished his mem- 
ory for twenty-five years, and her com- 
ments on his critics—Horace Walpole, 
for instance—are both amusing and illus- 
trative of the ideas of the age. 

«* « 

The situation in Utah is a peculiar one, 
made more so by the apparent renuncia- 
tion of polygamy by the Mormon Church 
and by the so-called disfranchisement of 
the Mormons. The Christian Union has 
lately referred to the subject editorially, 
and, wishing to give its readers a view of 
the position from an intelligent observer 
with facilities for close knowledge of the 
facts, has procured a letter from the 
Rev. Brainerd Thrall, of Salt Lake City, 
which will be printed next week. It con- 
tains facts not generally known in the 
East, and having an important bearing 
on the situation. 

« * * 

A pleasant social incident connected 
with the departure of a Raymond exeur- 
sion party for California and Mexico, last 
Tuesday, was the gathering by invitation 
of a score of journalists and railway offi- 
cials at Jersey City, to inspect the new 
Pallman train which conveyed the trav- 
elers. There were present *representa- 
tives from. the leading daily papers of 
New York and Philadelphia, and from a 
few of the weekly journals of New York. 
They were cordially greeted by Mr. 
Frank I. Whitcomb, the New York rep- 
resentative of the firm of Raymond & 
Whitcomb,who escorted them from Jersey 
City to Philadelphia and back in a special 
drawing-room car of the “ Royal Blue ” 





A FAMILY PAPER. 


line. Mr. H. P. Baldwin, the General 
Passenger Agent of the Central Railway 
of New Jersey, and Mr. C. G. Hancock, 
General Passenger Agent of the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Railroad, were with 
the party. 

«*% 

The excursion train, which has but 
lately left the Pullman shops, was an 
example of the highest development of 
comfort and elegance in railway travel. 
There were four sleepers, a dining-car, a 
composite car containing bath-room, bar- 
ber shop, smoking-room, reading-room 
and library, and a drawing-room car, al] 
vestibuled and finished with every appli- 
ance for convenience and safety that the 
Pullman Company has been able to devise. 
The excursion party numbered about one 
hundred and twenty, which was increased 
at Philadelphia by half a hundred wore. 
About the same number left Boston, and 
were to join the party at Cincinnati ; a 
part of them proceeding to Southern 
California, and the remainder making 
the tour to Mexico. The invited guests 
who inspected this train were handsomely 
entertained at dinner on the way to 
Philadelphia, and returned to Jersey 
City in their special car the same after- 


noon. 


* 
* * 


There is no more charming way to make 
a pleasure tour to the Pacific coast than 
in connection with one of the Raymond 
excursions. The highest quality of ac- 
commodations, the best service, and the 
utmost personal freedom are enjoyed by 
all who place themselves under the care 
of these notably successful tourist man- 
agers. 

«* « 

A subscriber in New York sends to the 
Desk this incident : “In the absence of 
the cook a few nights ago my wife an- 
swered a call at the lower door, and 
found there a stalwart Hibernian admirer 
of the cook, with this query, “Is the lady 
who lives out—in ?” 

* 
*  * 

Those who are interested in the growth 
of The. Christian Union will be glad to 
know that its net gain in circulation dur- 
ing the month of January was the larg- 
est that has been made in any month 
since the paper has been under its pres- 
ent ownership. 

*% bs * 

One hundred cents in any lawful cur- 
rency, mailed to this office, will secure 
for a new subscriber the weekly visits of 
The Christian Union for five months. 
That means twenty-one issues of this 
Family Paper, including not less than 
four special Illustrated Numbers. 


* 
* * 


Here is an extraordinary play upon 
words which has just come to the atten- 
tion of the Desk, and seems to be worth 
reprinting : 


If you stick a stick across a stick 

Or stick a cross across a stick 

Or cross a stick across a stick 

Or stick a cross across a cross 

Or cross a cross across a stick 

Or cross a cross across a cross 

Or stick a crossed stick across a stick 

Or stick a crossed stick across a crossed stick 

Or cross a crossed stick across a cross 

Or cross a crossed stick across a stick 

Or cross a crossed stick across a crossed stick, 
Would that be an acrostic ? 








AIM HIGH! 

Life is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night : 

Though thou have time 
Bat for a line, be that sublime ; 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 

—[J. R. Lowell. 
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By A New York Business Man. 








One intelligent criticism is worth a 
gross of compliments—cash down, and 
no discount! To get mad when you are 
criticised is to let opportunity fly out of 
the window. 


The reason some people are such tire- 
some talkers is that they persist in chew- 
ing the same old cud, and never give the 
other fellow a chance to offer a fresh 
wad of grass. 


Your only trouble, from my point of 
view, is that you have too many interests, 
and don’t keep your nose down to the 
anise trail. Still, if you had less, per- 
haps you’d be worth less to yourself and 
to the world in general. 


A waterspout of words isn’t necessarily 
eloquence, even when backed up by wind- 
mill gestures. Indeed, some of the high- 
est forms of eloquence are spoken by the 
eyes alone, with lips clinched and arms 
hung down. 


He’s like that cream-pitcher the folks 
were complaining about—positively re- 
fuses to pour—slops over and drizzles 
about, The fault’s inherent. Only one 
cure—to smash the pitcher ! 


The member who scolds the rest of the 
committee loudest for being late may not 
be as habitually prompt as he would have 
it appear. He may simply be advertis- 
ing accidental and unusual conduct on his 
own part. 


All we need now is to keep our rows 
of candles burning, each man being re- 
sponsible for his own wick. The first one 
who lets his candle gutter and smoke in 
his nose must be made to eat it before 
he smokes out the rest of us. 


X has one fatal lack as an emplover. 
Though a good worker himself, he fails 
to inspire other workers. Just watch 
that clerk. X has “sot” on him so many 
times, and so hard, that he doesn’t enter 
the room where X is present without an 
inclination to spread out his legs and 
make a chair of himself. 


Between good flour and good bread— 
between good materials and promising 
opportunities of all kinds, and their reali- 
zation—yawns a chasm so deep that it’s 
blue at the bottom. Into that chasm 
plunge most of the good flour and the 
good business chances, to be heard of no 
more. To successfully stride that chasm 
requires a cook, or a merchant, that’s more 
or less of a Colossus of Rhodes. 


The trouble with most editorial offices 
is that they have too many pigeon-holes, 
where MSS. are allowed to get the yel- 
lows and become rubbish. To keep a 


periodical alive in every vein, muscle, 


and nerve, the editorial office ought, once 
a twelvemonth or oftener, to be saturated 
with kerosene and a parlor-match ap- 
plied. 


Try and learn to spell out tokens. 
When the realization comes, you can just 
as well throw your reading book over the 
fence. Acatch of half a dozen shad tells 
the opening of the shad season just as 
clearly as a bursted seine, and the Hud- 
son River fisherman who doesn’t know 
this deserves to have his seine bursted. 


There are employers—be sure you are 
not of the number—who systematically 
under-pay and over-work and browbeat 
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their employees into a condition of servi- 
tude ; and then howl because this free 
American government hasn’t developed 


. more personal independence. 1 tell you : 


To the average employee, his employer 
stands for the Government; and, as 
things go well or ill with him, so is the 
Government to be cheered or hooted at. 








About People. 





Thomas A. Edison, according to a 
friend of his, is a vegetarian, eschewing 
flesh, fowl, and fish. He enjoys fruits of 
all kinds, grains of every variety, and 
likewise vegetables, especially those that 
ripen in the sunshine. He is very careful 
about his diet, holding that it has a 
powerful influence upon the mind and its 
action as well as upon the health and 
vigor of the body. He has studied the 
matter under the beams of the solar orb, 
under the flash of electricity, under the 
laws of science, and in the light of rea- 
son. 


Mrs. P. 'T’. Barnum is forty years old, 
just half her husband’s age. She is an 
Englishwoman, her father having been a 
prosperous Lancashire cotton manufact- 
urer. 


The only two ladies in the United 
Kingdom who have taken the degree of 
LL.D.—Dr. Francis Helena Gray and 
Dr: Letitia Walkington—up to a recent 
period were pupils at the Methodist Col- 
lege, Belfast. 


The lately published report that Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher has become help- 
less with paralysis is not true. Her 
health is good, and she takes an active 
interest in church affairs. 


Miss Charlotte Gregg, recently ap- 
pointed instructor on the piano in the 
Chicago Conservatory of Music, is said 
to be the youngest teacher ever assigned 
to so responsible a position. Western 
ee think her the peer of Mme. Rive- 

ing and Frijulein Aus der Ohe. 


A niece of Count Leo Tolstoi has pre- 
pared his great novel, “ Peace and War,” 
for use by the blind. The work was 
completed after two years’ labor, and 
contains several thousand pages. 


A writer in the London “ Star” gossips 
as follows about two or three English au- 
thors: “Lady Wilde has an immense 
partiality for jewelry. The most chari- 
tably disposed person could not say that 
Miss Braddon ever wears nice clothes. 
She likes solid colors and affects velvet. 
Her gowns have many furbelows about 
them. She wears large diamond eardrops 
of an evening. Miss Braddon is a first- 
rate housekeeper. Gourmets like her 
dinners mightily. Onida dresses ab- 
surdly. She strives after juvenility al- 
ways. Her hair she wears in a curly 
crop, bound by a band of biue ribbon. 
Mrs. Walford is every inch a dowager 
in her attire. She likes heliotrope, and 
the rich, heavy materials she goes in for 
would look better in curtains than in 
dresses. Mrs. Walford is an accom- 
plished woman. She spins, embroiders, 
and paints beautifully.” 


The Hon. Chauncey M. Depew says : 
“ I lately got a letter praising my speeches 
and saying: ‘So much have they im- 
pressed me that I have but one great 
wish. It is to listen to the speech you 
——’ Here I reached the end of the page. 
On turning the sheet over I read the 
rest : ‘ would make after a dinner in your 
railway restaurant at Poughkeepsie.’ ” 


It is said that Ismail, ex-Khedive of 
Egypt, is practically under restraint. Re- 
cently an Englishman invited him to visit 
his yacht. Ishmail accepted, but he was 
accompanied by a number of ill-looking 
scoundrels, who called themselves his 
guard of honor, but who never let him 
out of their sight, and took him safely 
— to the palace in which he is con- 

ned. 
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Christian Endeavor 
Topic. 


WE GOOD STEWARDS? 
(1 Pet. iv., 7-11.) 


ARE 


ee view of the approach of a day when 
all shall be called to render an account 
of their service to God, the Apostle Peter 
urges his readers to be of sound mind 
and prayerful, fervent in their love of 
one another and to minister one to 
another according as each had received 
of the manifold grace of God, to the end 
that God might be glorified through 
Jesus Christ. Whether that day be near 
hand or not, we know that for each the 
end of service here may not be far distant. 
Therefore it behooves us once in a while 
to ask ourselves if we are using to the 
glory of God the grace which has been 
intrusted to us through Christ. 

As the master of the house used to 
make provision for his servants through 
his steward, charging him to give them 
their portion in due season, so God has 
given to us of his grace that we may 
give to others. It is God’s grace and 
not our own, and it is indeed “ manifold 
grace,” for each has received from him 
some gift that he alone can use, a gift 
suited to his own peculiar temperament 
and circumstances, and in just the time 
and place where he has put us he means 
us to use our gift for his glory. We 
should esteem our stewardship, not as a 
commanded duty, but as a privilege of 
fellowship wherein we may prove both 
our love and our faith, and through which 
we may attain to the perfection of Chris. 
tiau character. 

Passing the special gifts of artist, mu- 
sician, poet, and singer, let us look at a 
few that are committed to all. Along 
the common ways of life, where many of 
us must serve, is the simple, honor-pre- 
ferring kind-heartedness which prompts 
‘the little kindnesses which most leave 
undone or despise.” Let none of us think 
that we can be uniformly kind to one 
another of ourselves ; this also is a “ gift 
of God.” Are we using this grace for 
him ? 

Another is the gift of thought and its 
expression. Are we using this selfishly ? 
Are we storing our minds with thoughts 
of others, and not attempting to give 
them to others? Associate membership 
in the “ Shut-in Society” furnishes abun- 
dant opportunity to be stewards of this 
grace. Many a heart can bear witness 


to the help and comfort of letters and 


selections sent by those who are willing 
thus to minister “in his name.” 

How can we hold for ourselves our 
knowledge of God and of his Word when 
so many are waiting the coming of those 
who shall reveal the will of God to 
them? Or how can we hold our posses- 
sions in our own hands when we can use 
them to help those who would gladly 
give themselves to spread this knowledge 
throughout the world ? 

But the most wonderful gift of all, and 
yet bestowed upon every one who will 
take it, is the gift of himself: God in 
Christ and Christ in us. Does Christ 
dwell in us to onr salvation? Then it 
must be to the salvation of others also. 
Jesus finished his work, and the heavens 
received him from the sight of men. 
Henceforth they must see and know 
Christ in those who bear his name. 
Herein is the divineness of the Christian 
life, of ourstewardship : the possibility of 
manifesting Christ, of giving of his full- 
ness to those whose lives we touch day 
by day, if only in the touch they can feel 
the throbbing of a heart that is willing 
to give even as he gave, to the uttermost 
of self-sacrifice. 

References : 2 Chron. xxix., 11—xxxi, 
20, 21; Neh. vii. 1,2; Is.1.,4; Matt. 
xxv., 20, 21; Mark x., 43-45 ; Luke ix, 
16—xii., 42-44, 48—xvi., 1, 2, 10-12— 
xxii., 31, 32 ; John ix., 4—xvii., 4 ; Rom. 
xiv., 12—xv., 1; 1 Cor. iv., z—vii., 22, 
23 ; 2 Cor.i., 3,4; Col. ii., 6; 1 These. 
ii., 4; 1 Tim. iv., 14—vi.,17, 19 ; 2 Tim. 
ii, 1, 2, 15—iv., 6-8; Heb. xiii., 16 ; 
3 John 5. 

Daily Readings : (1) Rom. xii., 1-21 ; 
(2) Col. iii, 12-17; (3) Eph. iv., 1-7; 
(4) Mark xiv., 3-9; (5) 2 Cor. xiii., 5-9 
(6) Gal. vi., 1-10; (7) 1 Pet. iv., 7-11. 





1 For the week beginning February 22, 1891, 








With your name and place of residence written on the dotted 
lines below. 
If you will do this and send it to Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., you will get by return 
mail, a Book of 200 pages filled with the names, address, 
and signed indorsements of many well known Divines, Coi- 
lege Presidents, and other professional men and women who 
have been restored to health and strength by the use of 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN'S COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


You will get this Book FREE OF CHARGE. 





Name 





Place of residence 
a from the Christian Union. 








The No."400” is the largestand 


(es a ‘suitable name is suggested 
heaviest Tomato known. 


we shall call this To- 
mato No. 
Read termsof 
, . Color, 
rich, dark, 


| 


The 

average 
weight of 
this Tomatois 


| nearly 2 Ibs. each. 


shows 
fruit one . 
third natural size. 


WE WILL PAY $250.00 IN CASH 
Fer the best mame suggested for this New Temato. 
Purchasers are entitled to send ina name for each and ev ery packet they buy. The 





names can be sent in any time before October Ist, 1891, and will be considered by a 
disinterested committee of three, who shall award the prize. Full directions for | 
entering the names for competition given on every packet of seed. 
Price of New Tomato No. “400,” 25 cts. per packet, free by mail. | 

With every order for a packet or more, we will also send free our magnificent New Catae 

, logue o' CEVERYT: ING FOR THE GARDEN ” for 1891, (the value alone 

of which is 26 cts.). on condition that you will state where you saw this advertisement. “a 
58a e 
SE QRILANDT 5. 


; FER i NDERSON&Coss NEW YORK. 


REER’S SEEDS, 


PLANTS, BULBS, and Requisites. ° 


They are THE BEST at THE LOWEST PRICE 


DREER'S GARDEN CALENDAR for @QU nc te 


postage. Abridged "edition Free, 
HENRY A DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, sdhameeeaamnaneneinieend PA, 















ON ee Prem een nT 


>THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S NEW GUIDE: 


= is a handsome Book, 12% pages, complete, original. Describes and illustrates ROSES, HARDY = 
PLANTS, POPULAR FLOWERS, SUMMER BULBS, FLOWER and VECE- 
A BOOK TABLE SEEDS. If you =e much or little send to day for 


el ance a copy 
3 We send orders b:; - FLOWERS | F 


: TO HELP | WITH FREE,| 


= mail postpaid to all post offices and guarantee safe | ——. 
= arrival and satisfaction. 























saat tasreastnerassvncttes? 













POSSESSES WONDERFUL CLEANSING 
AND PRESERVING QUALITIES. 








Deliciously Flavored. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY 


E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASo. | 


Sample Vial of Rubifoam mailed free to any address. Manufacturers of the Celebrated Heyt’s German Cologne. 


FOR THE TEETH. x 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 








| Want atewtcmets of Put words or less 

| will be published under this heading, for 

| ne a eee 
cents a week 1s charged for each word in 


excess forty. 


MR. DE _ G. ENGLISH, M4. OXON., 
Fellow Coll. Organists (Organist Bt. Edward's 
School, Oxford), desires an +. ¥ 
Organist and cteeeees good organ i 
cal service required ; highest poke x references 
given. Address Go Godalming, Surrey, England. 


TO RENT. —Cranford, New Jersey. Forty-five 
minutes from New York; five minutes depot. 
House 12 rooms, all improvements, perfect drain- 
age. stable, cowhouse, etc. One and a half acres ; 

fruit, garden, and shade. Climate recommended. 
Address Fred J. Ely, 72 Broadway, Room 25. 


FOR SALE—Farm of sixty a acres in Buffield, Conn. 
Large house and barns. utiful location, mid- 
way between Hartford and Springfield. Ten 
minutes’ walk from station on New York & New 
Haven road. Terms moderate ddress in. 

8. K. Woodworth, Enfield, Conn. 








A LADY who is a good reader wishes to devote 
two or three hours a day to reading aloud to in- 
valids or others, in Brooklyn or New York. 
Terms very reasonable. Address Mra. R. A. 
Wilder, 994 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—In Braidertown, county seat of 
Manatee, on the weat coast of South Florida, near 
the beautiful Manatee River, in an uncommonly 
good neighborhood and remarkably healthful, a 
cottage of four rooms, on a quarter of an acre of 

orange land, for $600. Any family wishing 

to spend the winter months ina warm climate 

with little e es can address the owner, Mrs. 
A. T. Cornwe! 


| > RENT FOR “THE  SUMMER-—A large 
stone house, fully turnished. A piazza twelve 
feet wide on three sides of the house. Fine 
| lawns; kitchen Ca eed eight acres of ground; 
| stable accommodation for seven horses. Fine 
mountain scenery and beautiful drives. Two 
| and a half hours from Barclay Street, in Northern 
; one mile from village and railr 
ossession given at any time, and ren- 
graded i proportion to time of occupancy. Ad- 
r. William Walton, care Brooks Bros., 
Broadway and Twenty-second Street, N. Y. City. 


| FRANCE.-Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, 

| offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in 
the most tw part of Paris; near sois de 
Boulogne and Arc de Triomphe. 
among Oe Christian Union subscribers. 


A GENTLEMAN desires to engage an elderly 
lady of education and good socia) standing. ac- 
companied by a doneneer or daughters, to take 
charge of his establishment. It is essential that 
the mother or deaghter shall play the piano. A 
liberal salary will be given. Unexceptional refer- 
ences required and given. Address ** Transcript ” 
ry ty §- Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ; for 


References 


| ITALY.- A few ladies, desiring to study its art, 
history, and language before visiting Italy, could 
be accomm in a private family Fai ‘aido, 
Switzerland aly to October). High, "Lely. 
English and Italian spoken. Best references re- 
quired. Application must be made soon. Ad- 

dress Madame M., No. 8,786, Christian Union. 


$20 RENT for an attractive home in Connecticut, 


sixty-eight minutes from New York and ten min- 

utes from the depot. Plenty of fruit and shade. 

Huuse has ten rooms; bay window; tubs and 

water inside. For sale also; terms to suit. Ad- 

al ** Fairfield,’”’ No. 8,783, office of Christian 
nion 


WANTED-—By a lady, engagement as unprofes- 
sional ee. i= particulars and reference, ap- 
py so Miss iss H. E. Hersey, 25 Chestnut Street, 

m, Mass 


WANTED-—Old ont rare U. 8. silver, nickel, and 
er coins. New edition catalogue of pre mium 
coins, showing prices paid, mailed ‘oon ys 

; 1uD 


rice, ten cents—s' ps or silver. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


|WANTED-By a lady, a position as housekeepe 


or lady’s companion, or anything of a simular 
character. fey of references furnished. 

dress Mrs. E. 8. Seymour, Mott Avenue and One 
Hundred ; and Bixty- third Bereet, New York City. 


RURAL HOME “WANTED from May 1, 
small, quiet, careful family, with best A RY 
either as boarders (where no others are taken), or 
would rent, at moderate cost, a furnished cotta (] 
near seashore or inland vilene : or might be will- 
ing to hire small farm with vipments “Ad. 
dress, giving very full particulare and terms, 
Lock Drawer W., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 





INVIGORATING TONIC 


CONTAINING 
Peruvian Bar and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


Endorsed by the Medical Faculty of 
Remedy for 


Paris, as the y 
LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE, 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of 25 eee in expert. 
mental analysis, together with the val 

uable aid extend ied e 
of Medicine in Paris, ’ 
Laroche to extract ‘the entire active 
properties of P eruvian Bark (a result 
an before attained) and to conce 
| trate them in an elixir, which possesses ad ive highest 
degree its restorative and invioratin; qualities, aa 
from the ay ey bitterness of other rela 

2 rue Drouot, Paris. 


| E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


« 30 North William street, N. Y. € 















FEBRUARY 12, 1891. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
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MOVING MOUNTAINS. 


A most curious event is said to have 
happened in the year 1571 in Hereford- 
shire, England. On the 17th of February, 
which was Saturday, at six o’clock in the 
evening, the earth began to open and a 
hill with a rock under it, making at first 
a loud bellowing noise, which was heard 
several miles off, lifted itself up to a 
great height and began to travel, bear- 
ing along with it the trees growing on it, 
sheepfolds, sheep and cattle that hap- 
pened to be grazing on the hill at the 
time. It left a gap in the ground about 
fifty yards broad and one hundred long. 
The size of the hill was about twenty 
acres at the base. Passing along, it over- 
threw a chapel standing in the way, re- 
moved a yew tree planted in the church- 
yard from the west side, to the east side 
and with the same force it thrust before 
it highways, sheepfolds, hedges, and 
trees. ‘Tilled ground was made pasture, 
and pasture was turned into tilled 
grounds. The hill continued to move by 
fits and starts from the Saturday evening 
until noon on Monday, when it stopped, 
having in that time moved a distance of 
overa mile. A like circumstance is re- 
ported to have occurred in Dorsetshire 
in 1588. A field of over three acres in 
extent at Blackmore moved bodily a dis- 
tance of some 500 yards. The trees 
and fences upon it were but little dis- 
turbed, but it knocked down a church 
and sundry dwellings on another field ; 
crossing the highroad to Herne, blocking 
it up, and there it stayed. These curious 
earth-convulsions are alluded to by many 
writers of the period, and give rise to no 
end of litigation respecting property 
rights. In the royal archives is an exact 
account of three events which are de- 
scribed under the heading “ Prodigies of 
Nature.”—[Philadelphia Inquirer. 








Julia Ward Howe’s two daughters, 
Mrs. Maud Howe Elliot and Florence 
Howe Hall, are reported to be meeting 
with the most flattering success as read- 
ers and lecturers. Both have adopted 
the platform, and are getting more en- 
gagements than they can comfortably fill. 

—The Boston “ Transcript ” tells of a 
newspaper man who confessed that there 
are only two tunes that he really knows 
well, Old Hundred and the long-meter 
Doxology. 





LONGEVITY AND FAME. 


The Contributors’ Club in the Febru. 
ary “ Atlantic” contains a curious paper 
on Longevity and Fame. The writer 
Says : 


“Great as have been some men who 
died young, who knows how much greater 
they would’ have been had their lives 
been prolonged! Might not Marlowe 
have rivaled Shakespeare]? Yet possi- 
bly Byron had already given us his best, 
and Shelley and Keats might not have 
surpassed their early efforts. Had the 
author of ‘Festus’ died at twenty-three 
there would have been lamentation as 
over Keats, but Mr. Bailey has lived half 
a century longer without producing a sin- 
gle poem. Tasso, though he lived twenty 
years after ‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ never 
equaled that epic written at thirty-one. 
Still, there are men whose longevity bas 
certainly stood for much. Michel Angelo 
showed astonishing precocity, but he 
owes to his eighty-nine years his great 
renown as painter, sculptor, and sonnet- 
eer. Voltaire’s fame, again, rests on the 
entirety of his writings, not on any single 
work, and on the literary dictatorship 
with which age invested him. Cut off 
twenty years of his life, and his fame 
would perceptibly shrink. (soethe, Emer- 
son, Carlyle, Longfellow, Tennyson, 
Hugo, Dumas, all had the advantage of 
fullness of years, so as to be judged by 
bulk as well as quality. Humboldt, too, 
owed to his ninety years a portion of his 
reputation. The true comparison would 
obviously be between works produced at 
the same age, or between men dying at 
about the same age ; but it is much easier 
to test achievement than capacity. Per- 
haps the best books (in posse) have never 
been written, and we often feel that the 
men were greater than their works. Who 
knows, moreover, what geniuses have 
died in childhood !” 








ELY’S CREAM BALM 
Applied into Nostrils is Quickly 
‘Absorbed, Cleanses the Head, 

Heals the Sores and Cures 


CATARRH 


Restores Taste and Smell,quick. 
ly Relieves Cold in Head and 
Headache. 50c. at Druggists. 

ELY BROS., 56 WarrenSt.N. Y 











AYER’S PILLS 


Are everywhere considered the most effect- 
ive remedy for costiveness, indigestion, and 
sick -headache. Being sugar-coated and 
purely vegetable, they are without equal as 
a family medicine. For all derangements of 
the digestive and excretory organs, no other 
pills are so universally approved. 

“For a long time my wife was a sufferer 
from dysentery, the best physicians in this 
section being unable to afford her any re- 
lief. At length we concluded to try Ayer’s 
Pills, and after taking three boxes she was 
cured.”’—J. B. Smith, Blue Ridge Springs, Va. 

“During the past 28 years I have used 
Ayer’s Pills in my family for all derange- 
ments of the stomach, liver, and bowels, and 
also for colds. They have never failed to 
benefit.”” — Prof. Chauncy Herdsman, A. M., 
Business College, Woodside, Newark, N. J. 

‘“Ayer’s Pills are the best I have ever used 
for headaches, and they act like a charm in 
relieving any disagreeable sensation in the 
stomach after eating.’”’—Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, 
Pullens, Va. 

“T am never without a box of Ayer’s Pills 
in the house.’’—Mrs. Edwin Bartow, 425 
Bristol st., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Gathartic Pills 


PREPARED BY 2 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 


KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 


PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 
Asthma, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Influ- 
enza, Whooping Cough or Bronchitis 
Cured. Immediate relief obtained by using 
KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 
Price $1.00, of Druggists or by Mail. 
Send for free Sample. Mention Paper. 
FE, K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 
ee EE AE REE RN 














KINDERGARTEN, science iestons, ‘stories, games 
oecupations, etc. Invaluable for primary teachers an 


mothers. $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 
llessons for Primary Sunda 


Books 


New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, JoHN B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 


JOY-BELL Sida 


SERVICE for Sunday 
Schools, by J. H. FILLMORE. Bright and ring- 
ing music, and beautiful recitations. Price, & 
cts.; 55 cts. per dozen, postpaid. Two new 
Easter Anthems for choirs, ‘ Roll the Rock 
Away,” and “Tell it with Joyful Voice,” by Her- 
bert. Price, 5 cts. each. Catalogue free. 


THE MUSICAL MESSENGER, 


A new monthly, 32 pages and cover, sheet music 
size, $1.00 per year. Instructive reading and 
i2 or more pages of sheet music, vocal and in- 
strumentaleach issue, Sample copy free to those 
who will subscribe if it pleases them. 

FILLMORE BROs.,, 40 BIBLE HOUSE, N. ¥., or 
147) WEST SIXTH STREET, CINCINNATI, O 












Have you 


seen the new steel cooking utensils that 
are delighting every good housekeepers? 
Ask your dealer for “NEYVER-BREAK” 
Spiders, Stew Pans, Griddles, and Ket- 
tles. Finer than the finest, they are a 
complete revolution. Write for illus- 
trated circular, 

THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O, 








Delivered and set in 


F any part of the United 
States. Marble, Granite, 
Stone, Etc. Send for 


Illustrated Hand-Book. 








J. & R LAMB, 


se_canuve_sracer,! MONUMENTS 


NEW_YORK. 





y Schools. 
Alice B. Stoekham & Co., 161 LaSalle St., Chicago, 

















all impurities from the scal 





An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes 
», prevents baldness and 


@p) BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


rray_ hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft 
cad Beautiful, Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases AND 
of the skin, glands and muscles, and quickly healing Ss K i N 
y WV 4,| cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. se ® 
‘ All Druggists or by Mail cts. 
eT | pach Rresgints or by Mast SO.cte-.4,| ESTABLISHED 180l. 





A cough or cold 
is a spy which 
has stealthily 
come inside the 


of health 


lines 


constitution which is guarding your well-being. 


spy reports it to the enemy on the outside. 


winter climate. 







Shoot oe 
the Spy. 


and is there to discover some vulnerable point in 














the 


The enemy 


fortification 


That point discovered 


wh : 
\\ \ 
i 


of the 


the 


is the changeable 


If the cold gets in, look out for an attack at the weak point. 


To avoid this, shoot the spy, kill the cold, using SCOTT'S EMULSION 


of pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda 


as the weapon. 





It is an expert cold slayer, and fortifies the system against 


Consumption, Scrofula, General Debility, and all Anemic and Wastng 


Diseases (spectrally in Children). 


their taking cold. 


Palatable as Milk. 





SPECIAL.—Scott’s Emulsion is non-secret, and is prescribed by the Med- 
ical Profession all over the world, because its ingredients are scientifically 


combined in such a manner as to greatly increase their remedial value. 





Especially helpful for children to prevent 


CAUTION.—Scott’s Emulsion is put up in salmon-colored wrappers 
Be sure and get the genuine. 
Manufacturing Chemists, New York. 


Prepared only by Scott & Bow: 


All Druggists, 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Buffalo Lithia nd Wer, Evolution. 


= . ln light: first, the tallow dip, then 


REMEDY FOR BRIGHT? WISEASE,| sh pgs, hen em hens ad 


The Gouty Diathesis, Dyspepsia, CaS A anc a aac yutcap Ae resenenetr pes = 


with cream of tartar, then baking powders containing 
Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND, of New York Surgeon- Dr. WM. B. TOWLES, Professor of Anatomy and 


General U. 5. Army (retired), Professor of Diseases | Materia Medica in the Medical Department of the ammonia and alum, then Cleveland’s Baking Powder, 

of the Mind and Nervous System in the University of | University of Virginia: x 

New York, &.: “BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, No. 2, be-}| by far the best of all, and the only baking powder 

“I have for some time made use of the Buf- longs to the ALKALINE or perhaps to the AL- ” 
falo Lithia Water in cases of affections of the KALINE-SALINE class, for it has proved far free from alum, ammonia and other adulterants. 
Nervous System, complicated with Bright’s more efficacious in many diseased conditions than 
Disease of the Kidneys or with a Gouty any of the simple ALKALINE waters. ll . ° —" 
Diathesis. The results have been eminently **T feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that in The best illuminating agent—Electricity. 
satisfactory. Lithia has for many years been a Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheumatism, 
favorite remedy with me in like cases, but the Stone in the Bladder, and in all diseases of : Caen 
BuffaloWater certainly acts better than the Uric Acid Diathesis, I know of no rem- The best leavening agent— 
any extemporaneous solution of the edy at all comparable to it. ’ . 
Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, better borne by ** Its effects are marked in causing a disappear- - leveland Ss Baking Powder. 
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